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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA” 


A Scout is helpful and friendly. And a great way to demonstrate that is by 
helping a friend join Scouting! 


To become a First Class Scout, you must invite.a friend to a meeting, 
campout, or other activity. But you'll probably want to invite someone long 
before you reach First Class. Here’s how to get started: 


® Think of a friend you think would 
be a great Scout. Maybe he’s 
already into the outdoors. Maybe 
he isn’t involved in a lot of other 
activities. Maybe he laughs at 
your jokes. 

= Pick a meeting or activity that 


would be especially fun. Hint: 
The meeting where youre washing a bunch of dishes would not be a good 


choice, nor would the campout where you're hiking across Death Valley. 
® Make the ask. Invite your friend to come along. Give him and his parents 
all the information they need and see if your parents can give him a ride. 


= Let your senior patrol leader and Scoutmaster know that you’re bringing 
a friend. If they know ahead of time, they can roll out the red carpet for 
your friend. 


If your friend goes on an outing, he'll need to complete an Annual Health 
and Medical Record, but he won't need to turn in an application—yet. Many 
troops waive the cost of campouts for prospective members, making it as easy 
as possible for guys to check out Scouting. 


Youth Membership Requirements 
To become a Boy Scout, a boy must: 
= Have completed the fifth grade and be at least 10 years old OR be at least 


11 years old OR have earned the Arrow of Light Award and be at least 
10 years old. 


# Have not reached age 18. 
® Complete and sign the Boy Scouts of America youth application. 


™ Give the completed application and fees to the Scoutmaster. 
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Dedicated to the American Scoutmaster, 
who makes Scouting possible. 


This handbook, the official BSA manual, is based on the experience of 
the Boy Scouts of America in the United States since its founding in 1910 
and is administered under the leadership of 
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FROM THE CHIEF SCOUT EXECUTIVE 


One day, a young boy behaved badly in class, and his teacher sent him to the 
library to get a book. The book he picked was the Boy Scout Handbook. As he 
opened it, he read, “Today, you are an American boy; tomorrow, you will be an 
American man." He wasn't sure what that meant, but as the pages unfolded and 
his Scouting adventure began, it started to become clear. The exciting activities 
like camping, rock climbing, and sailing were all pathways to becoming a good 
leader and a person of good character. 


That young boy was me. As | began my Scouting journey, the book gave up a 
lot of additional wisdom. | learned it is not enough just to live and to dream; | 
learned that to achieve dreams for myself, it is important to know how to live in 
a way that helps others along the way. The Scout Oath and Scout Law will help 
you do that. 


Now it's your turn! Whether sleeping under the stars, cooking over an open fire, 
or even learning to use an underwater drone to study ocean life, you will work 
with others to achieve common goals and become a leader in your community. 
This book is packed with information that will serve you well. Read it often and 
use it as a tool to become a strong American man who does his duty to God and 
his country and willingly serves others. One promise | can make to you: Along the 
way, you will find friends for a lifetime and have adventures you will never forget! 


/Michld) 
Yours in Scouting, 


Michael B. Surbaugh 


Chief Scout Executive, Boy Scouts of America 
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magine standing at a trailhead 
with a small group of friends. 
Ir’s early morning, and the air is 
filled with the scent of pine and 
honeysuckle. In a nearby tree, 
a squirrel is chittering away. An 4 
eagle circles high overhead, soaring 
gracefully on unseen air currents. At 
the trailhead, a weathered trail sign 
reads simply, “Adventure Ahead!” 


That's it. No description, no 
distance, just the promise of some 
untold adventure. You can’t tell just 
where the trail leads, but that doesn’t 


really matter, because you know the Imagine what you will discover on your 


— . j next Scouting adveriture. 
= journey is the reward. 
And so, without a word, you and your friends smile, pick up your backpacks, 
and take’ your first steps into adventure, into excitement, age into the fucure. 
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WELCOME TO BOY SCOUTING 


By becoming a Boy Scout, you are following in the footsteps of millions of 
boys over the past century who laced up their hiking boots and set off on great 
adventures in the outdoors. They served their families, their communities, and the 
nation. They learned skills and built friendships that guided them throughout their 
lives. They lived the values of Scouting and built lives of success and honor. 


Soon after joining a troop, you will find r 
yourself hiking in open country and camping 
under the stars. You will learn first aid, become 
stronger physically and mentally, and practice 
leading yourself and others. As you get more 
Scouting experience under your belt, the places 
you explore will become familiar as you discover 
plants, wildlife, and all else nature offers. You'll also 
learn how to enjoy the outdoors while leaving no 


trace that you were ever there. 


But that’s not all you'll learn. The skills you develop in Scouting will help you 
back home, too. You may become a better student or athlete or family member 
because you are a Scout. Through the merit badge program, you may discover a 
hobby or even a career that you can pursue throughout the rest of your life. One 
day you might save a life—or save the planet—because of something you learned 
in Scouting. 


Throughout your life, you will face challenges as great as any you meet while 
camping and hiking. The Scout Oath and Scout Law provide guidelines for doing 
the right thing. As a Scout, you will be surrounded by friends and leaders who 
share your values and will be there for you in good times and in bad. 


How do we know? Because that trailhead has been there since way back in 
1910, when the Boy Scouts of America was founded. 


CHILKOOT | 


TRAILHEAD > 


Blacksmithing, and Pigeon Raising, Scouts today 
can work on Animation, Digital Technology, 


Nuclear Science, and plenty of other 
badges well-suited for the 21st centu 


Not everything has changed, though. Scouts 


Scouting has changed a great deal 
since 1910. Camping gear is lighter and 
easier to use. Troop members undertake 
adventures their grandfathers could 
not have even imagined. Where the 
Scouts of the last century relied heavily 
on maps and compasses, Scouts today 
also use GPS receivers to find their way. 
While early Scouts could earn merit 


badges in Beekeeping, 


merit 


ry. 


still go camping every chance they get. They still es 


prepare themselves to do their best in emergencies 


and to care for their communities and the 
environment with Good Turns and other 


service projects. As steady as the Big 


Dipper and the North Star, the Scout 
Oath and Scout Law have shown the way 


for millions of boys and men during 


time as Scouts and throughout the rest 
of their lives. And there’s still the lure 
of the adventure beyond the next turn 


in the trail. 


Scouting continues to be an adventure 
that is filled with opportunities to learn, 


to have fun, and to become the best 
person you can be. The pages ahead 
will lead you deep into Scouting. The 


more you learn, the more exciting and 


challenging your adventures will beco 


Adventure, learning, challenge, 
and responsibility—the promise of 
Scouting is all this and more. If you 
are ready for the adventure to begin, 
then let’s get started. 


their 


me. 


ADVANCEMENT: SCOUTING BASICS 


The basics of Scouting will follow you throughout your journey along the trail from 
the Scout rank to Boy Scouting’s highest rank: Eagle Scout. It all starts here, with 
demonstrating that you know and understand some of Scouting’s basic premises. 
(See the back of this book for the official text of all rank requirements.) 


KYe(e)0) 9) Repeat from memory the Scout Oath, Scout Law, Scout motto, and Scout 
slogan, and explain what they rnean. Explain what Scout spirit is and tell how 

you have shown Scout spirit. Give the Boy Scout sign, salute, and handshake, 
and explain when they should be used. Describe the elements and significance of 
the First Class badge. Explain the patrol method and describe the types of patrols 
that are used in your troop. Be familiar with your patrol name, emblem, flag, and 
yell, and explain how these items create patrol spirit. Describe the four steps in 
Boy Scout advancement and how the seven ranks of Boy Scouting are earned. 
Understand what merit badges are and how they are earned. Participate in a 
Scoutmaster conference while working on the Scout rank. 


\\ TENDERFOOT, SECOND CLASS, FIRST CLASS BBeivenirei(- 
J} Scout spirit by living the Scout Oath and Scout Law, and tell 

Y how you have lived four different points of the Scout Law, as 
well as your aeclaty to God, in your everyday life. Participate in a Scoutmaster 
conference while working on the next Scouting rank, and successfully complete 

a board of review. 


SUS In addition to continuing the 
activities described for Tenderfoot, 
Second Class, and First Class above, 
be active in your troop for four months 
as a First Class Scout. Earn six merit 
badges, including any four from the 
required list for Eagle. Participate in six 
hours of community service, and serve 
actively in your troop for four months in 
a position of responsibility. 


a3) In addition to continuing the activities described for Tenderfoot, Second 
Class, and First Class above, be active in your troop for six months as a Star 
Scout. Earn five additional merit badges, including any three additional ones from 
the required list for Eagle. Participate in six hours of community service, including 
three hours of conservation, and serve actively in your troop for six months in a 
position of responsibility. 


}FXe}839 In addition to continuing the activities described for Tenderfoot, Second 
Class, and First Class above, be active in your troop for six months as a Life Scout. 
Explain how your understanding of the Scout Oath and Scout Law will guide your 
life in the future. Earn a total of 21 merit badges (10 more than required for the Life 
rank), including 13 required for Eagle. Serve actively in your troop for six months in 
a position of responsibility. Participate in a Scoutmaster cenference while working on 
the Eagle rank, and successfully complete an Eagle Scout board of review. 
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BOY SCOUT BASICS 


Boy Scouts learn an amazing number of things about camping, nature, first 
aid, and more. Some of the most important things are on the next few pages. 
The Scout Oath, Scout Law, Scout motto, and Scout slogan will guide your 
steps long after you hang up your hiking boots. 
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THE SCOUT OATH, SCOUT LAW, SCOUT MOTTO, 
AND SCOUT SLOGAN 


Every Scout for more than a hundred years has pledged to live by the 
Scout Oath, Scout Law, Scout motto, and Scout slogan. 
Scout Oath 


Before you can agree to live by the Scout Oath, you must know what 
it means. 


On my honor . . . Honor is the core of who you are—your honesty, your 
integrity, your reputation, the ways you treat others, and how you act when 
no one is looking. By giving your word at the outset of the Scout Oath, you 
are promising to be guided by its ideals. 


I will do my best . . . Do all you can to live by the Scout Oath, even when 
you are faced with difficult challenges. Measure your achievements against your 
own high standards, and don’t be influenced by peer pressure or what other 
people do. 


To do my duty . . . Duty is what others expect of you, but more 
importantly, it is what you expect of yourself. 


to God . . . Your family and religious leaders teach you about God and 
the ways you can serve. You can do your duty to God by following the wisdom 
of those teachings and by defending the rights of others to practice their 


own beliefs. 
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and my country . . . Help the United States continue to be a strong and 
fair nation by learning about our system of government and your responsibilities 
as a citizen. When you do all you can for your family and community, you are 
serving your country. Making the most of your opportunities will help shape our 
nation’s future. 


and to obey the Scout Law; . . . In your thoughts, words, and deeds, the 12 
points of the Scout Law will lead you toward doing the right thing throughout 
your life. When you obey the Scout Law, other people will respect you for the 
way you live, and you will respect yourself. 


To help other people at all times; . . . Your cheerful smile and helping hand 
will ease the burden of many who need assistance. By helping out whenever you 
can, you are making the world better. “At all times” is a reminder to help even 
when it is difficult and even if you haven't been asked. 


To keep myself physically strong, . . . Taking care of your body prepares 
you for a lifetime of great adventures. You can build your body’s strength and 
endurance by eating nutritious foods, getting enough sleep, and being active. 
You should also avoid tobacco, alcohol, illegal drugs, and anything else that 
might harm your health. 


mentally awake, . . . Develop your mind both in and outside of the 
classroom. Be curious about everything around you, and never stop learning. 
Work hard to make the most of your abilities. With an inquiring attitude and 
the willingness to ask questions, you can learn much about the world around 
you and your role in it. 


and morally straight. Your relationships with others should be honest and 
open. Respect and defend the rights of all people. Be clean in your speech and 
actions and faithful in your religious duties. Values you practice as a Scout will 
help you shape a life of virtue and self-reliance. 


Scout Law 


The Scout Law will show you how to live as a boy and as a man. 
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A Scout is trustworthy. A Scout tells the truth. He is honest, and he keeps 
his promises. People can depend on him. 


Trustworthiness will help you make and 
maintain good friendships. As you demonstrate 
that you are trustworthy, you are showing your 
character—the person you are on the inside. If 
your judgment fails and you make a mistake, your 
good character will be what helps you quickly 
admit it and make good on any damage. Adults 
and your peers alike will know that they can rely 
on you to do your best in every situation. Living 
in this way also means that you can trust yourself. 


A Scout is loyal. A Scout is loyal to those to whom loyalty is due. 


Loyalty can be shown everywhere: at home, in your troop and patrol, 
among your classmates at school. You can also express loyalty to the United 
States when you respect the flag and the government. Give real meaning to 
your loyalty by helping to improve your community, state, and nation. 


A Scout is helpful. A Scout cares about other people. He helps others 
without expecting payment or reward. He fulfills his duties to his family by 
helping at home. 


Scouts want the best for everyone and act to make that happen. While 
a Scout might work for pay, he does not expect to receive money for being 
helpful. A Good Turn that is done in the hope of getting a tip or a favor is 
not a Good Turn at all. 


A Scout is friendly. A Scout is a friend to all. He is a brother to other Scouts. 
He offers his friendship to people of all races, religions, and nations, and he 
respects them even if their beliefs and customs are different from his own. 


If you are willing to be a good friend, you will find friendship reflected back 
to you. Friends also are able to celebrate their differences, realizing that real 
friends can respect the ideas, interests, and talents that make each person special. 
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A Scout is courteous. A Scout is polite to people of all ages and positions. He 
understands that using good manners makes it easier for people to get along. 


Being courteous shows that you are aware of the feelings of others. The habits 
of courtesy that you practice as a Scout will stay with you throughout your life. 


A Scout is kind. A Scout treats others as he wants to be treated. He knows 
there is strength in being gentle. He does not harm or kill any living thing 
without good reason. 


Kindness is a sign of true strength. To be 
kind, you must look beyond yourself and try 
to understand the needs of others. Take time to 
listen to people and imagine being in their place. 
Extending kindness to those around you and 
having compassion for all people is a powerful 
agent of change to a more peaceful world. 


A Scout is obedient. A Scout follows the rules 
of his family, school, and troop. He obeys the 
laws of his community and country. If he thinks 


Kindness is not limited to how : 
we feel about people. Be kind these rules and laws are unfair, he seeks to have 


to pets and wildlife, too. them changed in an orderly way. 


Many times, rules are put in place to keep you safe, to help you learn, or 
simply to create order. Being obedient when an authority such as your parents, 
teachers, or government imposes rules is your way of helping them achieve 
success. Trust your beliefs and obey your conscience, though, if you are told to 
do something that you know is wrong. 


A Scout is cheerful. A Scout looks for the bright 
side of life. He cheerfully does tasks that come his 
way and tries his best to make others happy, too. 


You know that you cannot always have your 
way, but a cheerful attitude can make the time seem 
to pass more quickly and can even turn a task you 
dislike into a lot of fun. You have a choice whether 
to enjoy life's experiences and challenges. It is always 
easier and much more enjoyable to decide from the 


Cheerfulness is infectious; the 


smile on your face can lift the 
start to be cheerful whenever you can. spirits of those around you. 


A Scout is thrifty. A Scout works to pay his way and to help others. He saves 
for the future. He protects and conserves natural resources. He is careful in his 
use of time, money, and property. 


Paying your own way with money you have earned gives you independence 
and pride. Even if you have only a few dollars, you have enough to save a bit 


for the future and even to share a bit with others—although what you share 
doesn’t have to be in cash. Volunteering your time and talent can be just as 
valuable as donating money. 


A Scout is brave. A Scout faces 
danger even if he is afraid. He does the 
right thing even when doing the wrong 
thing or doing nothing would be easier. 
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Bravery doesn't have to mean saving 
someone's life at risk to your own. 
While that is definitely brave, you are 
also being brave when you speak up 
to stop someone from being bullied or 
when you do what is right in spite of 
what others say. You are brave when you 
speak the truth and when you admit a 
mistake and apologize for it. And you 


Facing your fears helps you grow so you 


show true courage when you defend the 
are prepared for the next experience. 


rights of others. 


You show Scout spirit by making the Scout Oath, Scout Law, Scout motto, and 
Scout slogan part of your life. How well you live the Scout Oath and Scout Law 
can be judged by you and by others. You know when you are being kind and 
when you are helpful and a good friend. You know when you are trustworthy and 
reverent. You know how you act when no one is around to see what you do. 


»” 
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Do your best to live each day by the 
Scout Oath and Scout Law. You might 
look back on some of your decisions 
and wish you had acted differently, but 
you can learn from those moments and 
promise yourself to do better in the future. 


As you use the Scout Oath and Scout Law 
for guidance, don’t be surprised when 
others recognize those values in you and 
respect you for it. When a non-Scout tells 
you that you are behaving like a Boy Scout, that's a good sign that you have 
Scout spirit. Set high standards for yourself and strive to reach them. Ask nothing 
less of yourself, and no one can ask anything more of you. 


The Scout Oath and Scout Law are not meant just to be recited at troop 
meetings, and they are not to be obeyed just while you are wearing a Scout 
uniform. The spirit of Scouting is always important—at home, at school, and in 
your community. 
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A Scout is clean. A Scout keeps his body and mind fit. He chooses friends 
who also live by high standards. He avoids profanity and pornography. 
He helps keep his home and community clean. 


A Scout knows there is no kindness or honor in tasteless behavior, such as 
using profanity or ethnic slurs, or in making fun of someone who has a disability. 
A Scout avoids that kind of behavior in his words and in his deeds. He keeps 
his character clean by carefully monitoring what he views on television and the 
Internet or reads in books and magazines. 


A Scout is reverent. A Scout is reverent toward God. He is faithful in his 
religious duties. He respects the beliefs of others. 


Wonders all around us remind us of our faith in God, and we show our rever- 
ence by living our lives according to the ideals of our beliefs. You will encounter 
people expressing their reverence in many ways. It is your duty to respect and 
defend their rights to their religious beliefs even when they differ from your own. 


Scout Motto 
Be Prepared. That’s the Boy Scout motto. 


“Be prepared for what?” someone once asked Robert Baden-Powell, the 
founder of worldwide Scouting. 


“Why, for any old thing,” he replied. 


The skills you learn in Scouting will help you live 
up to the Scout motto. Because you know first aid, 
you will be prepared if someone gets hurt. Because 
you will have practiced lifesaving skills, you might be 
able to save a nonswimmer struggling in deep water. 
Whenever leadership is needed, you will understand 
what to do. 


Baden-Powell wasn’t thinking only of being ready 
for emergencies. His idea was that Scouts should 
prepare themselves to become productive citizens 
and strong leaders and to bring joy to other people. 


He wanted each Scout to be ready in mind and body a d psa babisebi 
ounder oO} e worlawide 


Scouting movement 


and to meet with a strong heart whatever challenges 
await him. 


You'll face plenty of decisions in your life. How will you spend your time? 
Who will your friends be? What will you do after high school? Remembering 


the Scout motto can help you make those decisions a little more easily. 


The Scout Slogan 
The Scout slogan is Do a Good Turn Daily. That means doing something 


to help others each day without expecting anything in return. It means doing 
your part to care for your community and the environment, too. A Good Turn 
is more than simple good manners. It is a special act of kindness. 


THE SCOUT SLOGAN 
Do a Good Turn Daily. 
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From recycling to helping &, \ Whip 
conserve America’s natural resources, Ar y/ %,, 
opportunities for Good Turns are 
everywhere. Some Good Turns are 
big—providing service after floods 
or other disasters, rescuing someone 
from a dangerous situation, recycling 
community trash, or completing 
conservation projects with your patrol. 
Good Turns also can be small, thoughtful Keeping a Good Turn coin like this 


acts—helping a disabled person safely cross One in your left pocket can help 
you remember the Scout slogan. 
é 2 4 As the back of the coin reads, you 
neighbor, cutting back weeds blocking a can transfer the coin to your right 


street sign, or doing something special for pocket when you've completed 
your daily Good Turn. 


a busy street, going to the store for an elderly 


a brother or sister. 
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The Value of a Good Turn 


A Good Turn brought Scouting to America. In 1909, 

on the streets of London, American businessman William 
D. Boyce lost his way. A boy walked up and asked if he 
could help. Mr. Boyce explained where he wanted to 
go, and the boy led him there. The grateful American 


You can learn more about 
the history of Scouting 


wanted to give the boy some money, but the boy and your place in it by 
said, “No, thank you, sir. | am a Scout. | won't take earning the Scouting 
anything for helping.” Heritage merit badge. 


Mr. Boyce was so impressed by the boy's actions that he learned more about the 
new Boy Scouting movement in Great Britain and about its founder, Lord Robert 
Baden-Powell. Mr. Boyce realized that many boys in the United States would want 
to be Scouts, too. 


On February 8, 1910, Mr. Boyce and a group of 
businessmen, educators, and political leaders founded 
the Boy Scouts of America. Today, Scouts celebrate that 
date as the birthday of the BSA. 


No one knows what happened to the boy who 

guided Mr. Boyce through the London streets, but 

he will never be forgotten. As with many acts of 
kindness, what was done proved to be far more 
important than who did it. In helping bring Scouting 
to America, the Unknown Scout's simple Good Turn 
has been multiplied millions of times over as Scouts 
through the decades have followed his example. 


THE BOY SCOUT SIGN, SALUTE, AND HANDSHAKE 
Scouts greet one another and show they are members of the BSA with the 
Scout sign, salute, and handshake. 


Scout Sign 


Give the Scout sign each 
time you say the Scout Oath 
and Scout Law. To make the 
Scout sign, raise your right 
arm to shoulder height with 
your elbow beni at a right 


angle. Cover the nail of the 


little finger of your right hand Your thumb and litle 
with your thumb and hold the finger touch to represent 
the bond uniting Scouts 


three middle fingers of your throughout the iti 


hand upward and together. 


The three fingers stand for the 
three parts of the Scout Oath: 


= Duty to God and country 
® Duty to others 
® Duty to self 


Scout Salute 


Form the Scout sign with 
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; When a youth or adult leader raises the Scout 
your right hand, then finish the sign, all Scouts should respond by coming to 


salute by bringing that hand up, silent attention and making the sign, too. 
palm down, until your forefinger 
touches the brim of your hat 

or the tip of your right eyebrow. 


The Scout salute is a form of greeting 
that also shows respect. Use it to salute 
the flag of the United States of America. 
You may also salute other Scouts and 
Scout leaders. 


Scout Handshake 


Extend your left hand to another Scout and 
firmly grasp his left hand. Made with the 
hand nearest your heart, the Scout handshake 


signifies friendship. 


Because only Scouts and Scouters know the 
Scout handshake, use the regular right-handed 
handshake when greeting people outside of Scouting. 


THE FIRST CLASS SCOUT BADGE 


The imagery on Boy Scouting’s rank badges features icons that are 
well-recognized by Americans everywhere, and each one has meaning. The 
background design is shaped like the north point on an old compass; it is 
known as a trefoil (a flower with three leaves) or a fleur-de-lis (the French 
name for an iris flower). It is the basic shape of the badges worn by Scouts 
in other countries, too. 


The design on the First Class Scout badge signifies a Scout's ability to point 
the right way in life just as a compass does in the wilderness. The three points 
of the fleur-de-lis, like the three raised fingers of the Scout sign, represent the 
three parts of the Scout Oath—duty to God and country, duty to others, and 
duty to self. 


YOUR SCOUT UNIFORM 
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The First Class Scout Badge 


The eagle with a shield, an emblem of 
the United States of America, represents 
freedom and a Scout's readiness to 
defend that freedom. 


The two stars symbolize Scouting’s 
ideals of truth and knowledge. As 
guides in the night sky for finding 
the way, stars also suggest a Scout's 
outdoor adventures. 


The scroll displays the Scout motio. Its 
ends are turned up like a smile because 
a Scout smiles as he does his daily 

Good Turn. 


The knot below the scroll is a reminder 


to do a daily Good Turn. 


The Scout uniform is a symbol of the BSA. It tells 


others that you are a Scout and represents Scouting’s 


history of service to the nation and 
the world. By wearing uniforms, 
Scouts show that they are equals 
and that they share values and 
beliefs. Your uniform is also a sign 
that you are a person who can be 
trusted and that you will lend a 
hand whenever help is needed. 
When you are dressed as a Scout, 
you will want to act as a Scout. 


The BSA’s official Boy Scout uniform (sometimes called the “field 
uniform”) includes a Scout shirt, Scout pants or Scout shorts, Scout belt, 
Scout socks, and shoes or hiking boots. Your troop may also elect to wear a 
cap or broad-brimmed hat and a neckerchief. Your uniform may be brand 
new, or it might have been worn by others for many troop activities. Proudly 
wear your uniform to troop meetings, special ceremonies, and other troop 
functions where dressing up is appropriate. When you're headed outdoors 
to do something active, you can pull on a T-shirt with Scout pants or shorts, 
or wear other clothing that is appropriate for the events of the day. ‘This is 
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sometimes called an “activity uniform.” 


Your uniform is the perfect 
place to show off your patrol 
patch, your badge of office if 
you're a youth leader, your rank, 
and patches from some of your 
adventures. For formal occasions 
such as courts of honor, you'll 
wear a merit badge sash that 
displays all the merit badges 
you've earned. Formal occasions 
are also the time to wear medals 
like the Eagle Scout medal or the 


religious emblem of your faith. 


Scout wearing his merit badge sash 


a neckerchief, first roll the long edge to about 6 inches from the tip. Place the 
neckerchief smoothly around your neck, either over or under the collar, depending 


Whether your uniform includes a Scout neckerchief is up to your troop. To wear | 
on your troop’s custom. Hold the neckerchief in place with a neckerchief slide. 


Shoulder epaulets and loop 
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Shoulder 
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Official uniform shirt sleeves Left sleeve with pocket 
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Official uniform front pockets 
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3/8" 


Right pocket Left pocket 


The Boy Scouts of America believes that you can't grow into the best kind of 
citizen without recognizing your duty to God. However, Scouting is nonsectarian, 
which means it doesn’t tell members what to believe or how to worship. 


One of the great things about Scouting 
is that it lets you meet with and learn 
from people of different religious 
backgrounds. At summer camp or a 
national Scout jamboree, you may 
encounter Scouts from all sorts of faith 
groups and even get the chance to , 


participate in worship services with ’ Ya - ' ; i? 
i 
} 


them. The first thing you may notice 


is how differently they do things, but As a Scout, you'll have the chance to 
look for similarities, too, like reverence tell about your duty to God. If you 
toward God and a commitment to aren't sure what that means, talk with 


serving people in need. your parents and religious leaders. 
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YOUR TROOP 
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Your troop is an organization of boys enjoying the challenges and adventures 
of Scouting. Your Scoutmaster and other adult leaders will help Scouts become 
good leaders, then will step back and allow the troop’s youth leaders to take 
charge of planning and carrying out activities. Once you're ready to become a 
leader in your troop, you'll learn much of what you need to know through the 
BSA’s youth training programs such as Introduction to Leadership Skills for 
Troops and National Youth Leadership Training. 


How a Troop Is Organized 


This chart shows how a large Boy Scout troop is organized. 
Your troop might be big like this one or quite a bit smaller. It 


might have a long history or be brand new. Leaders might your troop 
have years of experience or could be learning their roles as__is like, you ate 
they go. In this sample, there are enough members to fill all doce eee savas 
of the patrols and positions of responsibility. and know that everyone 
is working along with 
5 ‘ou to make the troo 
HB Youth leaders f success. r 
Adult leaders Scoutmaster 


Assistant Scoutmaster— Junior assistant Assistant Assistant Scoutmaster— 
new-Scout patrol Scoutmaster Scoutmaster older-Scout patrol 


Assistant senior _ Senior patrol PATROL LEADERS’ 
patrol leader leader COUNCIL 


Troop guide 
| 


New-Scout Patrol _ Patrol Patrol OlderScout 
patrol leader leader leader leader = patrol leader 
Assistant Assistant Assistant 


chief patrol leader patrol leader —_ patrol leader 


OA troop ups Rake. Chaplain 
eo scncve Instructor Quartermaster Scribe Librarian Historian mds 
Outdoor 
Bugl 
ugler euesiuide Webmaster 


If you were a Cub Scout, your Boy Scout troop is the rough equivalent of your 
Cub Scout pack, and your patrol is the rough equivalent of your den. 


YOUR PATROL 


Your Boy Scout troop is made up of patrols, with each patrol’s members 
sharing responsibility for the patrol’s success. You will learn together, make 


plans, and turn your ideas into action. Together, your patrol will achieve much 
more than each of you would on your own. 


A patrol of eight Scouts is the right size for many outdoor adventures. A 
few tents will shelter everyone on camping trips, and a couple of backpacking 
stoves are enough for cooking patrol meals. 
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patrol meetings might take place at a special patrol 
site or in the home of one of the patrol members. 


Everyone in your patrol will have skills and 
knowledge to share. You can teach one another 
what you know and learn new skills together. As 
friends, you can look out for one another. Hikes 
and campouts give your patrol a chance to put its 
knowledge into practice and to enjoy friendship, 


fun, and adventure together. Patrol members can create 


a muster point around the 
KINDS OF PATROLS patrol camp box. 


A Scout troop can have three kinds of patrols: 


New-Scout Patrols. The new-Scout patrol is made up of 
boys who have just become Scouts. An experienced Scout, 
called a troop guide, helps show the way. An assistant 
Scoutmaster assigned to the patrol gives it added support. 


Members of a new-Scout patrol choose their patrol leader and 
plan what they want to do. They take part in troop meetings and activities. 
As they learn hiking and camping skills, they also will start completing 
requirements for the Scout, Tenderfoot, Second Class, and First Class ranks. 


Regular Patrols. Scouts who hold the rank of First Class or higher can be 
members of regular patrols. Older Scouts who have not yet reached the First 
Class rank also may join a troop’s regular patrols and continue to work on the 


First Class requirements. 


Older-Scout Patrols. Many troops have an older-Scout patrol for seasoned 
Scouts who are eager to set out on rugged, high-adventure activities. Being 
part of such a patrol gives older Scouts the opportunity to stay active in their 
troops. They also may use their knowledge to enrich the Scouting experience 
for themselves and for other troop members. 
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YOUR PATROLS NAME, EMBLEM, FLAG, AND YELL 


Your patrol will choose a name that says something about its members. 
Nature lovers might become the Flying Eagles, the Crafty Foxes, or the Pine 
Tree Patrol. Some patrols name themselves after people; you could become the 
Daniel Boone Patrol, the Frontiersmen, 
or the Vikings. Other patrols come up 
with fun names like the Superstars, the 
Brainiacs, or even the Space Aliens. 


The choice is yours. 


Each patrol can make a flag to carry 
at troop meetings and on campouts. A 
patrol also has an emblem that members 
wear on the right sleeves of 
their uniform shirts; the 
design on the patch 
reflects the patrol name. 


Patrol emblems 


Patrols have yells, too. If your 
patrol is named for an animal, you 
can use that animal’s sound—the 
howl of a wolf, for example, or the 
hoot of an owl. Or your patrol 
A unique patrol yell can give your patrol might decide on some other shout 
some character. that identifies it. Members can 
give the patrol yell whenever they do well in a troop competition or reach an 
important goal, and even when they're ready to chow down on a camp meal. 


Your patrol will elect a leader to help the patrol reach its goals. The senior patrol 
leader, the chief youth leader of the troop, gives guidance, too. The patrol leaders 
will meet with the senior patrol leader and his assistants at a patrol leaders’ council 
to plan the troop’s programs and activities. Your patrol leader will represent the 
wishes of your patrol as decisions are being made. 
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The biggest reward of participating in Scouting comes from the fun you have 
and the skills you learn. But you can also receive more concrete recognition of 
your accomplishments, including rank awards and merit badges. The Awards 


and Advancement chapter of this handbook will help guide you through them. 


RANKS 


In Boy Scouting, there are seven ranks: 


The Scout rank covers the basic information you need to know 
to be a good Scout. You should earn it soon after joining a troop. 


The ranks of Tenderfoot, Second Class, and 
First Class cover skills in camping, hiking, 
cooking, first aid, nature, fitness, aquatics, 
citizenship, and leadership. Once you F 
become a First Class Scout, which will 
probably take a year to 18 months, you 
will be a well-rounded Scout. You can 
work on requirements from all three 
ranks at the same time, but you must 
complete the ranks in order. 


The ranks of Star, Life, and Eagle 
(Boy Scouting’s highest rank) focus on 
active participation, community service, 
leadership, and merit badges. Each of 
these ranks will take several months 
(or even a year or more) to complete, 
but that’s OK, because you can keep 
working on Boy Scout advancement 
until you reach your 18th birthday. 


Receiving your Eagle Scout medal at a special court of honor ceremony 
can be one of the most memorable moments of your life. 
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MERIT BADGES 


Merit badges are awarded to Scouts who 
have put special emphasis on learning specific 
topics. There are about 135 merit badges you 
can choose from, and they cover everything 
from camping and first aid to robotics and 
game design. 


Emergency 
Preparedness 


Inventing Fly-Fishing 


To become an Eagle Scout, you must earn at least 
21 merit badges, including 13 from a list of Eagle-required 
merit badges. (You can spot these badges because they have a 
silver border instead of a green border.) If you earn more than 
21 merit badges—and complete some other requirements— 
you can earn Eagle Palms, which are pins that go on the Eagle 
Scout medal or patch. 


A NOTE ABOUT SAFE SCOUTING 


Scouting’s top priority is keeping you safe. When you go camping, your 
leaders follow the guidelines in the Guide to Safe Scouting, a book that explains 
how to make sure that even the most adventurous activities are conducted safely. 
‘They make sure there are always two adults on hand and that the people leading 
activities have the right training. 


Two simple tools Scouts can use to help stay safe are creating safety checklists 
and using the Safety PAUSE program. Like a packing checklist to remind you 
what to bring on a campout, you can use a safety checklist to help remind you 
what you need for a safe campout or event, like training, fire extinguishers, 
emergency plans, or the location of the nearest hospital. Use the checklist to talk 
about safety with your patrol and adult leaders. 
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After your planning is complete, put the Safety PAUSE program to work as 
a last-minute safety check. Just before setting off on an adventure, start 


your PAUSE: 


= Pause before you start. 
® Assess possible hazards. 


= Understand how to proceed safely. 
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= Share your plan with others. 
= Execute the activity safely. 


And safety is just as important back home. Inside the front cover of this 
Boy Scout Handbook is a pamphlet that is part of the BSA’s commitment 
to ensuring your safety. The exercises inside the pamphlet were developed 
to make sure that you and your parent have an open line of communication 
when it comes to keeping you safe at all times, in and outside of Scouting. 


In the Personal Safety Awareness chapter, you will learn more ways to 
keep yourself and your friends safe. 


Buddy System 


During outdoor activities, 
including aquatics, Scouting 
uses the buddy system to help 
ensure everyone's safety. You 
and a buddy can watch out for 
each other during a campout by 
checking in now and then to be 
sure everything is all right. In the 
backcountry, you'll want to stay 
in groups of at least four. That 
way, if someone gets hurt, two 
people can go for help while 
one stays behind. 


YOU'RE ON YOUR WAY! 


Going to meetings and camping with your troop and patrol will help you 
imagine all the things that you can do as a Scout. You'll also discover that your 
troop’s leaders and other Scouts will be there to guide you along the way. So 
grab your pack and hit the trail! 


Ve will learn many valuable lessons 
in Scouting—how to pitch a tent, 
how to splint a broken arm, how to cook 
a gourmet meal in the backcountry, and 
more. But some of the most lasting lessons 
will involve character and leadership. 
Character is about how you live out the - 
values of the Scout Oath and Scout Law 
in your daily life. Leadership is about 
how you lead others—and yourself— 

to accomplish worthy goals. 


Leadership can take many forms, 
including helping.a fellow Scout 
learn a new skill. 
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ADVANCEMENT: LEADERSHIP 


Leadership and character go hand in hand, and Scouting is known for building 
young people into adults who have solid foundations of both. Along your trail to 
Eagle, you will encounter situations that will test your character as well as your 
leadership skills. Some of the requirements for advancement directly address that, 
but your life experiences will be great tests for you as well. (See the back of this 

\ book for the official text of all rank requirements.) 


sae )9)) Describe how the Scouts in your troop provide leadership. 


Ua aikese) Describe the steps in Scouting’s Teaching EDGE method, and 


UP?}) use that method to teach another person how to tie a square knot. 


WS e".**@ Tell someone who is eligible to join Boy Scouts, or an inactive 

| Boy Scout, about your Scouting activities. Invite him to an outing, activity, service 
/ project, or meeting. Tell him how to join, or encourage him to become active in 
Scouting again. Share your efforts with your leader. 


Wee U7) Be an active member of your troop. Participate in community 
}] service through one or more projects approved by your Scoutmaster. 
= Actively serve your troop in a position of responsibility. 


N53} Be an active member of your troop, and actively serve your troop in a 

) position of responsibility. While a Life Scout, plan, develop, and give leadership to 
a community service project to benefit an organization other than Scouting. Also, 
earn the Family Life, Personal Management, and Communication merit badges, as 
they are a few of the 21 badges required to earn the Eagle Scout rank. 


Family Life Personal Management Communication 


LEADERSHIP 


You may think of a leader as someone who stands in front of a group and 
gives orders. There's a place for that kind of leadership, but Scouting focuses 
more on servant leadership, which simply means choosing to lead, giving more 
than you receive, and making a difference. Servant leaders know what it takes 
to make their group—and each of its members—successful, and they do what 
it takes to achieve that success. 
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Like millions of Scouts over the last century, you will learn leadership not 
by sitting in a class or reading a book but by actually being a leader! Along the 
way, you will have both successes and failures, and you will learn from each 
experience. You will also learn from the examples (good and bad) that you see 
in other leaders and from the coaching of the adult leaders in your troop. 


Leadership Training 
To help you become a better leader, Scouting offers some helpful—and fun— 
training courses: 


Introduction to Leadership Skills for Troops (ILST). This course aims to teach 
Scouts with leadership positions about their new roles and how to effectively 
reach success. ILST is the first course in the series of leadership training offered 
to Boy Scouts and is a prerequisite for the more advanced leadership courses 
National Youth Leadership Training (NYLT) and National Advanced Youth 
leadership Experience (NAYLE]. Ask your Scoutmaster how you can participate 
in this course. 


National Youth Leadership Training (NYLT). This exciting 
program is designed to help Scouts gain leadership skills and 
experience they can use in their home troops and wherever else 
they can provide leadership for themselves and for others. These 
skills come alive during the weeklong program as patrols set out 
on a quest for the meaning of leadership. Working together and 
taking part in a wide range of activities, games, and adventures, 
participants use their improving leadership skills to put the best 
of Scouting into action. They take what they learn home with 
them to enrich the programs of their home troops, too. 


National Advanced Youth Leadership Experience (NAYLE). 
Participants at this weeklong program put the skills they learned at NATIONAL 
NYLT into action. The program teaches teamwork, problem-solving, ieee bicacas 
ethical decision-making, and the power of servant leadership : 

through a program that includes activities like search and rescue, 
geocaching, and advanced cooking. Best of all, the NAYLE 
“classroom” is one of the BSA‘s four high-adventure bases, making 


NAYLE a truly unforgettable experience. 


SELF-LEADERSHIP 


Many people think that leadership means telling others what to do, but 
leadership also involves creating a vision of future success and charting a 
course for making that vision a reality. And leadership starts with leading the 
person you know best—yourself. You might be surprised to learn that you 
have already developed some important leadership skills. 
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Think about this. Before you joined 
your troop, you wondered what being 
a Scout would be like. Maybe you 
imagined hitting the trail with your 
friends. You could almost see yourself 
arriving at a campsite, pitching your 
tent, and settling in for a night under 
the stars. 


With that picture in mind, you fig- 


ured out the steps to make it happen. 
First, you had to find and join a troop. Once you joined, you had to get to know 


your fellow Scouts and leaders, start working on the Scout rank, and sign up for 
your first campout. 


You completed those steps one at a time. 
Locating a troop was as easy as calling your BSA 
local council or visiting a troop you knew about. 
You might have asked an older Scout to help you 
with requirements like tying basic knots. A youth 
leader in the troop probably showed you how to 
get ready for camping. 


Before long, you were hiking into camp with 
a big grin on your face. You had an idea of what 
your first Scouting adventure would look like, and 
now it was happening. You took responsibility for 
leading yourself to an experience you wanted to 
have. You followed through until you were right 
in the middle of that picture. 


All of those things are part of leadership: having a vision for the future, 
figuring out the steps to get there, and completing those steps one at a time. 
When you can do those things well, you can lead yourself to a higher rank in 
Scouting, lead your troop on an exciting adventure, or lead your neighbors in 
solving a community problem. 


Seltleadership is 


® Having a vision of where you want to be 
® Figuring out the steps to get there 


® Completing those steps one at a time 
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BEGIN WITH A VISION OF SUCCESS 


You are a collection of wonderful talents, ideas, and experiences. Your skills 
and interests are possibilities. They are hints of where you can go, what you 
can accomplish, and who you will become. 


What do you want your future to look like tomorrow? Next week? Ten 
years from now? Success begins with a vision—picturing yourself where you 
want to be. 


Perhaps you have seen someone 
doing something you would love to 
do—handling a sailboat, construct- 
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ing a snow cave, designing a website, 
building a tree house, or climbing 

a mountain. Do you enjoy writing 
stories or doing science experiments? 
Are you in a choir or a band? Your 
teachers, coaches, teams, and clubs Za 
might help you see yourself becom- b hat 
ing a better athlete, playing first-rate < 
chess, speaking another language, mastering mathematics, or pursuing other 
areas that interest you. Maybe learning about the people and cultures of other 
countries interests you, and youd like to visit those countries someday. 


Scouting will open many doors to learning for you. As a Scout, you'll meet 


people who have interesting careers. While training in first aid, you might 
meet medical professionals and emergency responders. While hiking in parks 
and forests, you'll meet rangers, wildlife experts, and others who are doing 
exciting work you might like to learn about. 
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DOING THE RESEARCH 


When you picture what you want to accomplish, you can start making that 
vision real. You'll need good information to make it happen, which means doing 
some research. Researching is part of achieving success, and it’s part of the fun, too. 


Observing 


Observation skills are important in many pursuits. For example, you can 
make sense out of a map only if you pay attention to landmarks. On a campout, 
noticing changes in the clouds will prompt you to set up your tent before a 
storm breaks. During a science experiment, you might watch a beaker to deter- 
mine at what temperature the liquid inside it reaches the boiling point. 


The same is true of anything you want to learn about. Observe how someone 
paddles a canoe so that it glides straight across the water. Watch the way a crew 
repairs a street or carpenters put up a house. Notice where birds are nesting and 
what they are doing. Pay attention as Scouts teach campcraft skills, and you will 
understand much more than you did before. 


Patience is an important part of observation. Sit quietly in the woods for 
an hour, and animals may come within reach. Watch your senior patrol leader 
running a campout, and you may discover leadership secrets that you can try in 
your patrol. 


Asking and Listening 


People can be an amazing resource. When you are curious about something, 
ask someone. When you don’t understand, ask. When you want additional 
information, ask. When you aren't sure what to do next, ask. Asking questions 
like, “Could you show me how this works?”, “Can you please tell me why this 
happens?”, and “Is there a better way to get this done?” can save you from 
wasting time and effort. 


People generally are pleased to share what they know. Ask politely, then 
give them all of your attention as you listen to their answers. There are no silly 
questions or questions that are too simple. Try to never leave a situation with 
unanswered questions. Unless you ask, you might never know. 


Reading 

Do you know what makes a computer work? Can you perform some really 
good magic tricks or juggle three balls at once? Do you know how to find a 
summer job? Can you say “hello” in a different language? Books can teach you 
all that and much more. Reading helps you develop a bigger picture of what 
you would like to do and where you want to be. Often, reading can help you 
discover details that you couldn’ find elsewhere. 


Librarians at your school and in public libraries can help you find books and 
other resources that will have a wealth of information on just about any subject 
you could be looking for—including DVDs, audio recordings, and plenty of 
other electronic resources. Get a library card and you can take advantage of 
many library materials that interest you. 
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The Internet is a tremendous source of reading material. 
Search engines can take you directly to information you are 
seeking and link you to related subjects. 


Reading is a window into any subject. When youre 
reading to gain information, as opposed to just reading for 
pleasure, take careful notes or highlight important passages. 
If a book or website includes footnotes or references, check 
those for more information about specific topics. The more 
you read, the more you'll know—and the better you'll be 
able to use the knowledge you've gained. 


Writing 

Writing is a terrific way to organize information you've researched or 
learned in a way that makes sense to you and to others. It is an important 
leadership tool for developing a vision of future success and for setting goals. 
Putting words on paper—or organizing thoughts in a database, website, or 
blog—can be very satisfying and a lot of fun. 


Explorers and travelers often record what they see by writing in a journal. 
Scientists take notes about experiments they conduct. Sailors keep a ship’s log. 
Many Scout patrols have a trip book in which they write about each of their 


campouts and hikes. 


Try keeping a journal of your own. Use a notebook and write a little every 
day about what you have seen and done. Include drawings, photos, stories 
from newspapers or magazines, and anything else that interests you. If you 
prefer, use a computer to keep a journal or blog. 
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Teaching 


A Scout is helpful. Scouts live up to that point of the Scout Law by sharing 
what they know. Teaching someone helps you to become better at using a skill, 
too. You can think of it as hands-on research. 


You can use Scouting’s Teaching EDGE method any time you are helping 
others learn. First, carefully explain to others the way the skill is done. Then, 
demonstrate the steps and guide learners as they practice. Lastly, provide the 
support they need to enable them to use the new skill on their own. 


SCOUTING’S TEACHING EDGE 


Use the Teaching EDGE to teach others a skill. 


® Explain how it is done. 

® Demonstrate the steps. 

® Guide learners as they practice. 

™ Enable them to succeed on their own. 4 


The first step is explain. The teacher carefully 
explains the skill, showing all the steps and keeping 
in mind that the learner is probably seeing this for the 
first time. Go slowly, make your actions deliberate, 
and use descriptive language, but don’t stop to show 
the intricacies in detail yet. 


After explaining the skill, you will demonstrate it. Break down each element, showing 
the step-by-step process and explaining the details of how each step is done and why. 
Here is where you allow the learner to ask questions, but not yet where he takes the 
reins for himself. 


Now, guide the learner as he makes his first few 
attempts at the skill. Be sure to let him be completely 
hands-on, and don't worry if he makes mistakes. Just 
tell him how to fix it, or start again from the beginning. 
Keep at it, and be careful not to lose patience. 
Remember how you were when you were learning] 


Lastly, the teacher enables the learner by allowing him to see that he can do it 


himself—and has! The Teaching EDGE method can be applied to teaching and 
learning any skill. 


That’s what happened when you first learned to tie 

the knots you needed to know to earn the Scout rank. 
Another Scout explained the knot—perhaps the square 
knot—to you and then demonstrated how to tie it. Then 

he gave the rope to you and guided you through the steps. 
The two of you kept at it until he had enabled you to tie the 
knot by yourself. Now you can put that knot to use! 
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REACHING YOUR GOALS 


The world is full of exciting opportunities. By forming a vision of what 
you want to do and where you want to be, you'll be well on your way to 
achieving a goal. 


Scouting’s trail to Eagle 
is a good example of how 
self-leadership can help you 
make great things happen. 
Seeing yourself as an Eagle 
Scout begins to make earning 
Scouting’s highest rank a 
real possibility for you. By 
committing yourself to 
becoming an Eagle Scout, 
you can figure out the steps to 
get from where you are now 
to where you want to be. 


There are many 
requirements to fulfill to 
become an Eagle Scout. Of 
course, you aren't going to be 
able to complete them all at 
once. You can begin with the 
requirements for the Scout 
rank and take them on one 


at a time. 


You'll need to manage your time, stay motivated by the progress you are 
making, and ask for help when you need it. You will find plenty of satisfaction 
in your Scouting experiences along the trail to Eagle. You'll also know that you 
really are advancing toward that vision of success you've set for yourself. One 
day you'll be standing before your troop at a court of honor receiving your 


Eagle Scout medal. 


SHORT-TERM AND LONG-TERM GOALS 


Short-term goals are those that can be reached quickly. For example, suppose 
you are leading a game at a troop meeting. You might take the following steps: 


1. Read about games in a book or on the Internet. 
2. Choose a game for the troop. 

3. Gather any materials you will need. 

4. Get everyone together and explain the rules. 


Bigger goals—long-term goals—may require weeks, months, or even years to 
reach. Do you dream of being an airline pilot? A marine biologist? A guitarist? A 
basketball player? Reaching 
any of these goals requires 
considerable time, but this 
doesn’t mean you can't achieve 
them. Follow the same plan 
you would with a short-term 
goal. Figure out the steps 
leading toward what you want 
to do. Stick with your plan, 
taking it step by step, and you 
will reach your goal. 


LEADING OTHERS 


You will have many opportunities as a Scout to lead members of your patrol 
and troop. Perhaps you've been part of a flag ceremony at a troop meeting. Maybe 
you led the troop in reciting the Scout Oath and Scout Law. You might have 
helped your patrol plan and pack food for your first campout. You may already 
be using a map and compass or a GPS receiver to help lead the way during hikes. 


Leading others means wanting them to succeed and then doing what you 
can to help them reach their goals. That’s as true for a flag ceremony as for a 
backpacking trip. Guiding people toward their visions of success is good for 
them and for you, too. When your patrol does well, everybody moves ahead. 
As your troop progresses, each troop member wins. 


For example, your patrol might decide it’s time for another camping trip. 
This time the patrol’s vision of a successful adventure includes hiking, fishing, 
and learning about constellations in the night sky. 


To do all of that, you'll want to figure out the steps to make the picture real, 
such as choosing a date, researching fishing regulations, and recruiting someone 
to teach astronomy. You'll need to decide where to go and what to take. You will 
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have to gather your fishing tackle, find 
star charts, and map out a hiking route. 
Your efforts to support and guide 


your patrol every step of the way gu 
are signs of leadership. x 


Having a plan is key to being a 
good leader and having a fun and 
safe outing. 


Your troop uses the same leadership methods. Patrol leaders get together 
with the senior patrol leader and adult leaders—the patrol leaders’ council. The 
patrol leaders’ council meets to consider ideas from all the Scouts and develop 
a vision for what the troop can achieve in the weeks and months ahead. The 
patrol leaders’ council will lay out the steps that lead toward that vision and 
decide how to complete each step to keep the troop moving toward its goals. 


SERVANT LEADERSHIP 


Scouting is based strongly on the belief that the best leader is a servant, not 
a boss. A servant leader listens and persuades instead of telling people what to 
do. He recognizes the challenges his followers face instead of having unrealistic 
expectations. He gives other people credit for the group's success instead of 


hogging the spotlight. 
STAGES OF LEADERSHIP 


Leadership and teaching are closely related. Think again about learning 
to tie the square knot. Another Scout used Scouting’s Teaching EDGE to 
explain, demonstrate, guide, and enable you to tie it. Another Scouting 
method, the Leading EDGE, can similarly help a group reach its goal based 


on how the group is performing as a team at any given time. 


For example, a good leader can help a Scout patrol work through the same 
stages with a project that the patrol members are doing. At the beginning, 
the patrol’s enthusiasm is high, but members can become discouraged as the 
work becomes hard. A leader can help by explaining and demonstrating what 
to do. This encourages group members not to give up while at the same time 
showing them how to tackle difficulties. As the group’s skills and motivation 
increase, the leader can step back and guide the group as it begins to succeed. 
When the group members have the ability and enthusiasm to move ahead on 
their own, the leader enables them to keep going by providing support when 
they ask for it. 
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Scouting’s Leading EDGE 


WHERE THE GROUP IS | WHAT A LEADER CAN DO 


Starting out— Explain 
Skills are low; enthusiasm is high. 


Becoming discouraged— Demonstrate 
Skills and enthusiasm are low. 


Making progress— Guide 
Skills and enthusiasm are rising. 


Finding success — Enable 
Skills and enthusiasm are high. 


One thing good leaders do is keep the group 

focused on the long-term goal. Coaches 
remind athletes that conditioning will 
pay off at game time. Music teachers 


remind students that learning scales 

will make playing their instruments 

easier. Scout leaders remind Scouts that 
mastering canoeing techniques will make 
a float trip easier and more fun. Focusing 
on the goal can help the group get through 
difficulties in the middle of a project. 


LEADERSHIP IN YOUR PATROL 
~_AND TROOP 


Some of your fellow Scouts wear leadership 
patches on the sleeves of their uniform shirts. 
Your patrol leader wears one with two green 
bars. The senior patrol leader’s patch has 
three bars. There are patches identifying all 
the positions of responsibility in the troop. 
Adult leaders—Scouters—also have special 
patches. The leadership positions and the 
specific responsibilities of each are described 


in the Awards and Advancement chapter of en 2 a 
bigad, qaneeie Troop badges of office are worn 
‘on the left uniform sleeve. 
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Being a good leader is a skill that can x 
be learned only by doing. Troop leadership . 
positions will give you the opportunity to 
speak in front of a group, guide discussions, 
make decisions, and encourage others 
toward greater achievements. 


You can step forward to become a leader of your patrol. You can even take 
on some of the leadership responsibilities for your whole troop. You will find it 
challenging and fun, and it will provide you with a great learning experience. 
Along the way, you will discover the satisfaction of seeing how your leadership 
efforts allow your patrol and troop to succeed. 


But leadership is not just about earning a patch. What really matters is 
how Scouts and Scouters show leadership by sharing knowledge and offering 
guidance and encouragement to others. 
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Scouting’s Adult. Leaders 


All around you in your troop are adult 
leaders. They include your Scoutmaster 
and assistant Scoutmasters, of course, 
but also members of the troop committee 
and parents who volunteer to help with 
certain activities. A good way to learn 
leadership skills is to watch these adults 
at work. How do they get Scouts to 
follow their lead? What do they do that 
you would like to copy? 


As you become a leader in the troop, you will work side by side with the troop's 
adult leaders. Be sure to ask for guidance as you learn and practice new 
leadership skills. 


CHARACTER 


A wise person once said that character is what you do when nobody is look- 
ing. If you find money in the street, do you pocket it or turn it in? If you're 
home alone after school, do you visit questionable websites or finish your home- 
work? If classmates are picking on an unpopular kid, do you join in or take a 
stand for what is right? 


Character also relates to how you make decisions, especially when the right 
path to follow is not clear. Common sense, ethics, wisdom, and good judgment 
help you make good choices and allow you to do your best with what you know. 
‘The skills you have can prepare you for what lies ahead. Self-leadership will help 
you develop a vision of what is right and the steps for getting there. The Scout 
Oath and Scout Law will provide guidance along the way. 


GOOD JUDGMENT IN CHOOSING LS 


Your friends are among the most (oo Sa 
important people in your life. You am { 
enjoy being with them and going places 
together. They understand you. You 
depend on one another for support 


through good times and bad. 


Choose friends whose values you Good friends can be with you for many 
share and admire. Be open to those years to come: 
who are not just like everyone else you know. Differences in race, culture, and 
language may keep some people at a distance, but those differences can also 


be doorways for you to expand your understanding of other people and of 
the world. Disabilities might seem to be barriers to friendship, too, but look 
beyond what seems to separate you. You might be surprised to discover how 
much you have in common with others and how much you can share with 
one another. 


PEER PRESSURE 


At some point while you are growing up, you will probably discover that 
friends or acquaintances are doing something you know is wrong. They might 
be using tobacco, alcohol, or illegal drugs or engaging in sexual activity. They 
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might be cheating on tests, stealing, or being unkind to others. They may want 
you to join them, even though you believe what they are doing is not right. 
When you refuse, they might say that they'll stop being friends with you. 


Real friends will not ask you to do anything that could put you at risk. 
If those who say they are your friends are smoking, drinking, using drugs, 
watching pornography, using profanity, or doing anything else that is unwise, 
you don’t have to go along with them. You might need to look for new friends 
who are interested in healthier activities. Real friends are those who make sure 
that you wear a life jacket on a float trip, that you come in out of the thunder- 
storm, and that you associate with people you can trust. Don’t worry; they are 
out there. Be true to your values, and you will find others who share them. 


BULLYING AND HAZING 


People of character treat - 
others well, including those who rN 
are younger, smaller, or less able 7 
than themselves. Lead by setting 
a good example. Respect others 
and help them succeed. If you 
know someone is being hazed or 
bullied (either in the real world 
or online), stand up for what 

is right by defending him or 
her. Don’t be a silent bystander; 
be prepared to stand up and 
support those who are bullied. 


Sometimes it might seem easy to respond to someone's poor behavior 
with angry words or physical force, but there are always better ways to handle 
difficult situations. When dealing with peer pressure, bullying, hazing, and 
other challenges, use the Scout Oath and Scout Law as reliable guides for 
making good decisions. If you need help, seek support and assistance from 
your Scout leader, parent, or other trusted adult. 


CHARACTER AND YOUR FAMILY 


Long before you became a Scout, you began learning about character in your 
family. By learning to share with and care for your family members, you started 
down the road toward good character. 


A family provides belonging, support, and love. For many Scouts, a family 
is made up of parents and brothers and sisters all under the same roof. Grand- 
parents, aunts, uncles, and cousins might live nearby or they might be far away, 


even in other countries. 


Perhaps yours is a family with 
a single parent. Maybe you share 
time with a father and mother who 
live in different places. Perhaps 
your family is made up of other 
relatives or guardians who want 
the best for you. What makes a 
family is not the number of people 
in it or whether they are related. 
More important is that they care 
for each other and hope to share 


their lives with one another. 


Of course, there may be times when you feel that others in your family don’t 
understand you. You might disagree with the way they do some things. As you 
grow older, you will want to be more independent. The changes you are going 
through as you become an adult might cause strain at home, but by being 
patient and putting energy into developing healthy relationships with family 
members, you can make the most of family life. 


Family members can often offer good solutions to problems you are facing. 
You might be having difficulty with a subject in school. Maybe you don’t 
understand why your friends are acting a certain way. If you ask the adults in 
your home and your older brothers and sisters, they will usually be able to give 
you a hand. 


HELPING YOUR FAMILY 


On patrol campouts, patrol members work 
together to set up tents, cook meals, and leave 
a clean campsite. Doing your part goes a long 
way toward an adventure’s success. The same 
can be true at home. Running a household 
takes a lot of hard work and cooperation. You 
might already keep your room neat, do your 
own laundry, care for pets, and clear the table 
after meals. Don’t wait to be asked. Remember: 
A Scout is helpful. Notice what needs to be 
done and then lend a hand. 


Countless Scouts have gone on to as serve as presidents, governors, and 
state and national legislators. Others have led soldiers into battle, launched 
successful businesses, and coordinated life-saving medical research. Still others 
have started and led nonprofit organizations that have helped people in need 


all around the world. 


Where did these men develop the leadership skills and values that made 
them successful? In Scouting, of course. Just like you, they started by learning 
to lead themselves. They became leaders in their patrols and in their troops, 
and then they became leaders in their communities, our nation, and the 
world. And all along the way, they tried to live by the values found in the 
Scout Oath and Scout Law. 


Now it’s your 
turn. You've 
promised to do 
your duty to God 
and your country 
and to help other 
people at all 
times. By leading 
with character, 
you can fulfill 
that promise and 
make our world 
a better place in 
which to live. 
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We you repeat the Scout Oath, you 
pledge on your honor to do your 
duty to your country. Likewise, when you 
repeat the Scout Law, you are called to be 


loyal, helpful, obedient, and brave. All these 
traits are characteristics of a good citizen. 

So what exactly is a good citizen? And 
can yOu be one at your age? 

As a Scout, you're too young to,vote, 


serve inthe military, or run for elected 
office. You probably don't earn enough 


Showing respect to the American 
flag is a sign of true citizenship. 


money to owe much in taxes, so you arenLable’to pay for the government 


services you receive, such as public education, access to parks, and police 


protection. At your age many of the rights and responsibilities of adult 


citizens are out of your reach. 


Yet you can learn to be a good citizen now, and you can become an eyen 


better citizen when you grow up. Boy Scouting is a laboratory of citizenship. 


Scouts demonstrate good citizenship through community service projects 
and practice democracy within their troops by electing leaders and working 


as a team. 
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ADVANCEMENT. CITIZENSHIP 


Being a citizen starts at home, with participation in family activities and good 
stewardship of your personal and family resources. It extends into your local 
community, where you are expected to give back where you can, and into your 
nation, where you should exercise your rights as an American citizen to help the 
country run smoothly. Good citizenship even applies on the world stage, where 
your role as an American fits into the great melting pot of world politics and 
humanitarianism. Along your trail to Eagle, you will explore all those things and 
more. (See the back of this book for the official text of all rank requirements.) 


®) SCOUT Repeat from memory the Pledge of Allegiance, and in your own words, 
explain its meaning. 


Nyala l)4izeZe)m Demonstrate how to display, raise, lower, and fold the U.S. flag. 
| Participate in a service project that benefits others, and tell how that relates to the 
Scout slogan and Scout motto. 


82, PREECE Participate in a flag ceremony, and explain what respect is 

| due the flag of the United States. Decide on an amount of money you would like 
to earn, then develop a plan to do so that includes what you ultimately will do with 
the money. Compare costs for an item you want at 
three or more locations to determine the best place 
to purchase it. Participate in a service project that 
benefits others, and tell how that relates to the Scout 


=, Oath. 
i aS) ee FSS Discuss with a community leader 


the constitutional rights and obligations of a U.S. 
citizen. Investigate an environmental issue that affects 
your community, and share what you learn with 

your patrol or troop, including what can be done = 

to address the concern. On an outing, note the trash you produce, then decide 
how you can reduce, reuse, or repurpose on the next trip. Participate in a service 
project that benefits others, and tell how that relates to the Scout Law. 


=) 2\C183) The Citizenship in the Community, Citizenship in the Nation, and 
Citizenship in the World merit badges are all required for the Eagle Scout rank, 
as are the Personal Management and Family Life merit badges, which cover a 
different kind of citizenship. As the final step on your journey to Eagle, you will 
create, coordinate, and carry out a service project of your own. _ 


Citizenship in Citizenship in Gitizenship in 
the Community the Nation the World 
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|_THE HISTORY OF CITIZENSHIP 


| The word “citizen” comes from a very old word meaning “a member of 
a city.” Today, a citizen is someone who has been granted citizenship by a 
nation, either by birth or by naturalization. Citizenship brings with it certain 
rights and certain responsibilities that noncitizens don’t have. 


The idea of citizenship started more than 2,500 years ago in the ancient Greek 
city-states of Athens and Sparta. Spartans lived under the rule of a king who 
decided what people could do. Citizens of Athens ruled themselves. They held 
meetings to vote on the laws that would guide them. While the Spartans had 
more military power, it was the Athenians’ form of government that has endured. 


Since the days of Athens and Sparta, groups of people have tried many 
different ways to organize and govern themselves. Some forms of government, 
such as the democracy in Athens, enjoyed much success. Other forms of 
government, especially those that limited the rights of individuals, did not. 
Even today, people around the world who live under oppressive governments 
are striving to become more democratic. 


COMMON FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 


Monarchy. Supreme power is in the hands of a king or 
queen who inherited the position and reigns for life. 


Dictatorship. Supreme power is in the hands of a single 
individual, who is often backed by the military. 


Oligarchy. Supreme power is in the hands of a small group 
of people, often those who control the country’s wealth. 


Democracy. Supreme power is in the hands of the citizens. 


Theocracy. Supreme power is held by religious leaders. 


Republic. Supreme power is in the hands of the citizens, 
who elect representatives to make decisions on their behalf. 


TIE 
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HOW_OUR NATION CAME TO BE 


The United States of America was born out of a desire for freedom. Colonists 
who settled much of the eastern coast of North America were ruled by a British 
government that limited the liberties the colonists believed they should have. The 
colonists had to obey British laws and pay British taxes even though they had no 
legal way to make changes when they felt those laws and taxes were unfair. 


Many colonists wanted to govern 
themselves. They proclaimed their 
freedom from Great Britain on 
July 4, 1776, with the Declaration of 
Independence. Britain did not want 
America to slip out of its control, so it 
sent armies to put down the rebellion. 
The Revolutionary War dragged on 
until a treaty signed in 1783 brought an 
end to the fighting. The United States 


then became an independent nation. 


Representatives of the 13 Colonies 
who gathered to write the Constitu- 
tion—the plan for governing the new 


Both the Declaration of Independence and 
the U.S. Constitution were written at 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia—known 
then as the Pennsylvania State House. 


nation—called for a republic, a form 
of government in which citizens would 
elect officials to represent them. 


The United States Constitution, 
adopted on September 17, 1787, lays 
out the rules for how America’s citizens are to govern themselves. The authors of 
the Constitution designed a government flexible enough for a nation that would 
be growing and changing. They also guaranteed that the United States would be 
a land where every citizen would have certain rights and certain duties. 


CHALLENGES AND CHANGES 
TO THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution has been called a living document. Through the amend- 
ment process, citizens can change the Constitution to make it even better. In 
fact, the first 10 amendments were ratified (made official) in 1791, when the 
Constitution was just 4 years old. Known as the Bill of Rights, these amend- 
ments spell out basic rights of every American. 
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THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


Among the rights granted in the Bill of Rights are: 


Freedom of speech Freedom of religion 


Freedom of the press The right to bear arms 


Freedom from cruel 
and unusual 
punishment 


The right to a fair 
and speedy jury trial 


Freedom to peaceably mS Freedom from 
assemble and petition oa unreasonable 


the government search and seizure 


Amendments to the Constitution have been proposed many other times. 
When the Bill of Rights was ratified, for example, many people believed slaves 
should not have the same rights as free Americans. Other people knew that 
slavery was wrong and that the Constitution should grant the same rights to 
all people, regardless of their race. 


In 1861, the states supporting slavery and the rights of states to determine 
their own laws tried to break away from the United States to form a separate 
country. The other states fought to hold the nation together. When the Civil 
War ended in 1865, America was still united. 


Through the addition in 1865 of the 13th Amendment, liberties were 
extended to people of all races, but those bloody years of war will always be 
a dark reminder that our freedoms have a high price. 


Other changes to the Constitution haven't led to wars, but they have 
required the hard work of countless patriotic Americans. The 19th 
Amendment, which gave women the right to vote, is a good example. 
Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton proposed that amendment 
in 1878, but it took 42 years of tireless campaigning before it became law. 
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The United States of America is an ongoing experiment in how people can 
work together for the good of all. As an American, you are a citizen of a nation 
with tremendous possibilities. You have certain rights that are guaranteed by 
the Constitution. You also have duties and responsibilities to fulfill if America 
is to continue. 


YOUR RIGHTS AS AN AMERICAN 


Do you like to get together with your friends? Read whatever you wish? Live 
in a home no one can enter unless invited? Those are rights that are guaranteed 
by the Constitution and shared by all Americans. You also have the right to 
practice any religion you want, and your freedom of speech is protected. 


It doesn’t matter where we live, how much money we have, the color of 
our skin, whether we are male or female, or what our religious beliefs are—the 
Constitution states that all Americans are equal under the law. Never in human 
history have the rights of every person been so respected. 


CITIZENS’ RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


As citizens of the United States, you and your family are free to: 


= Worship where you like. ® Go to school. 
® Say what you think. ® Vote, 
® Own things and live where you want. ® Receive a trial by jury. 


In return for these rights, you and your family are expected to: 


® Obey laws. ® Vote. 

™ Respect the rights and possessions of others. ™ Keep up with current events. 
® Serve on a jury when called. ®™ Be an instrument for change. 
™ Pay taxes. 


YOUR RESPONSIBILITIES AS AN AMERICAN 


America is your land. Its soil grows food that feeds you. Its communities 
offer support, safety, and services. Its laws protect your rights. By defending the 
Constitution, you preserve those rights. As a citizen, you should defend these 
same rights for others, even when you do not agree with the ways in which they 
exercise them. 


Written by our elected 
representatives, the laws of 
our communities, states, and 
nation guide much of what we 
do every day. You can help your 
government respond to the 
needs of the people by learning 
about laws and obeying them. 
When you disagree with a 
law, seek to amend it through 
constitutional processes. 
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America relies on its citizens to protect it. The men and women of the 
armed forces guard the nation against threats from beyond our borders. 
Ignorance, prejudice, and indifference are enemies of our country, too. 
Do your part to defeat those threats by taking advantage of educational 
opportunities and by standing up for the rights of others. 


A strong America exists only if its citizens are 
informed. Read about our nation’s history and about 
how our government works. Learn about current 
issues and how your representatives are making 
decisions for you. When you are old enough, it 
will be your responsibility to cast an informed vote 
during elections, to serve on juries, and to fulfill other 


duties to America. 


Our country also needs dedicated teachers, engineers, 
scientists, writers, bus drivers, farmers, and merchants. The nation counts on 

capable coaches, pilots, soldiers, computer programmers, and business leaders. 
It depends upon people committed to protecting the environment, caring for 


the sick, and assisting others in need. 


America especially needs young people who are doing something good 
with their lives. You are the future of your country, and you can contribute 
right now. When you do your best in school and serve your family and 
community, you are strengthening America. Be engaged. Be aware. Learn 
what is going on around you and develop the ability to think for yourself. 


SUSTAINING OUR ENVIRONMENT 


An important part of being an American citizen is 
taking care of our environment. As a Scout, you should 
strive to live sustainably, which means using natural 
resources carefully so that future generations have 
enough resources to meet their needs. 


You can help the environment MERIT BADGE SERIES 


by recycling, reducing the amount 
of water and energy your family 


uses, picking up trash along ; ONMENTAL 
lakeshores, buying sustainably SEO ENCE 4 
eee 


produced products, planting 
trees, building birdhouses, and 
restoring the habitat of endangered 


SUSTAINABILITY 


a 
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species. The Environmental Science 
and Sustainability merit badge 
pamphlets will give you other ideas. peor scrrsce unex 


One of the easiest things you 
can do is reduce the amount of trash you produce. Make 
an inventory of the trash you generate and look for ways to generate less in the 
future. Instead of buying disposable water bottles, buy reusable bottles and refill 
them from the tap. Instead of buying wrapping paper, wrap gifts in pages from 
old comic books. Instead of tossing aluminum cans in the trash, take them to a 
local recycling center. 


You can also help the environment by learning about environmental issues 
that are affecting your community. Perhaps you live in an area where drought 
has affected the water supply. Perhaps factories in your community are emitting 
pollution. Perhaps deforestation has reduced the habitat for wildlife. Learn more 
about the issues facing your community and take steps to address them. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG 


The flag of the United States is much more than just a red, white, and blue 
cloth. As the symbol of America, it stands for the past, present, and future of our 
country. It represents our people, our land, and our many ways of life. 


Honoring the flag offers all of us a time to think about what it means to be 
Americans and to pledge ourselves to making our country the best it can be. 
Perhaps you recite the Pledge of Allegiance each day at your school. Before 
sporting events and at other public gatherings, you might stand, remove your 
cap, and put your hand over your heart for the singing of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,’ the national anthem. Your Boy Scout troop might open its meetings 
with a flag ceremony. At Scout camp, you can join with others to raise the flag 
each morning and to retire it in the evening. 


The American flag commands a certain amount of respect. While you are 
wearing your Scout uniform, greet the flag with a Scout salute. In fact, you 
should face the flag and salute whenever you see the flag being hoisted or low- 
ered, when you pass it or it passes you, and during the playing of the national 
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During the War of 


812, a British fleet attacked Fort McHenry near Baltimore, 


Maryland. A young man named Francis Scott Key watched as the bombardment 
lasted through the night. He did not know if the American fortress could 


withstand the assault. 


When the smoke cleared the next 
morning, Key saw the United States 
flag—the starspangled banner— 
still flying over the fort. He wrote 
down the feelings he’d had during 


the night and abou 
America’s future in 


t his trust in 
a poem he called 


“Defence of Fort McHenry.” Soon 
ing sung throughout the country. Francis Scott Key had written 
g that has become known as “The StarSpangled Banner." 


the words were be 
the lyrics to the son 


O say can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 


What so pro 
Whose broa 
O’er the ram 
And the rock 


udly we hail’d at the twilight's last gleaming, 
d stripes and bright stars through the perilous fight 
parts we watch’d were so gallantly streaming? 


ets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 


ave proof through the night that our flag was still there, 


) say does that starspangled banner yet wave 


O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 
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FLYING THE FLAG 


The flag of the United States 
may be flown every day. Flags are 
usually flown from sunrise to sunset. 
Properly lit, they can be flown at 
night, too. The flag should fly on 
all national and state holidays and 
on other days proclaimed by the 
president of the United States. 


When the American flag is displayed with flags of other nations, each 
national flag must be flown from a separate staff of the same height. When the 
American flag is displayed with other types of flags, such as state flags or the 
flags of organizations, the national flag is given the position of honor (to its 
own right) and should be flown above the others. If flags are displayed at equal 
heights, the United States flag is either out in front or farthest to its own right. 
The American flag is hoisted first and lowered last. 


RAISING THE FLAG 


To hoist a flag on a flagpole, hold the 
folded flag and prevent it from touching the 
ground. A second person should attach the flag 
to the flag line (called a halyard), then briskly 
raise the flag, keeping the line tight. When the 
flag is flying freely, step back and salute as the 
other person ties the halyard to the flagpole. 


LOWERING THE FLAG 


Loosen the halyard from the pole and slowly lower the flag. A second person 
salutes until the flag is within reach, then gathers the flag into his arms. Remove 
the flag from the halyard and tie the halyard to the pole, then fold the flag for 
storage. A person lowering the flag alone need not try to fold it. He can simply 
gather it into his arms so that it does not touch the ground, then take it indoors 
to fold and store properly. 


THE FLAG AT HALF-STAFF 


Fly the flag at half-staff to show sorrow following a national tragedy, to mark 
the death of a president or other national or state figure, or to honor those who 
have sacrificed their lives for their country. Hoist the flag to the top of the pole, 
hold it there for an instant, and then lower it to a point halfway between the top 
and the bottom of the pole. Take the flag down by first raising it to the top of 
the pole and then lowering it slowly. On Memorial Day, fly the flag at half-staff 
until noon and then hoist it to full-staff. 


FOLDING THE FLAG 


The flag is always stored folded, and it is kept folded until it is time to be 
displayed. Properly folding the flag is a two-person task. 


. Fold the flag in half lengthwise 
so the striped half covers the 


blue field. 


2. Fold it in half again. 


3. Bring the lower striped corner 
to the upper edge, forming 
a triangle. 


A. Fold the upper point in to form 
another triangle. Continue until the 
entire length of the flag is folded. 


5. When you get near the end— 
nothing but the blue field 
showing—tuck the last bit into 
the other folds to secure it. 


6. The final folded flag resembles 4a a 
a cocked hat with only the white \ 
stars on a blue field showing. = 


Your Flag | 
I 


The interesting traditions behind how the American 
flag is flown are explained in the BSA publication 
Your Flag, No. 33188. The pamphlet also explains 


at your Scout shop or online at www.scoutstuff.org. 


LO ETRE IIIS TE TIT, 


flag ceremonies in more detail. You can get a copy | 
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DISPLAYING THE FLAG 


The flag may be carried on a 
staff in parades, at Scout meetings, 
and during other ceremonies and 
patriotic events. 


When displayed from a staff in 
an auditorium or place of worship, 
the flag of the United States of 
America holds the position of honor 
to the right of a speaker as he or she 
faces the audience. Any other flags 
should be placed to the speaker's left. 


To display a flag over a street, hang it 
vertically with the blue field to the north 
on an east-west street or to the east on a 
north-south street. 


When displaying a flag horizontally or vertically against a wall, the blue field 
should be at the top and at the flag’s own right (to your left as you look at the flag). 


The American flag should never be flown upside-down except as a distress 


signal to call for help. 


The Pledge of Allegiance 


Feeling that patriotism was declining and that “the time was ripe for a reawakening 
of simple Americanism,” Baptist minister Francis Bellamy composed the Pledge of 
Allegiance in 1892. The pledge first appeared that September in the children’s 
magazine The Youth’s Companion in celebration of the 400th anniversary of 
Christopher Columbus’ arrival in the New World. 


In 1942, the U.S. Congress formally adopted the pledge, and it now opens 
countless school days, legislative sessions, and, of course, Scout meetings across 
the country. The wording of the pledge has been changed four times, most recently 
in 1954, when the words “under God" were added. 


| pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United States of America, and to the 
Republic for which it stands, one Nation under God, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all. 


CONDUCTING FLAG CEREMONIES 


Flag ceremonies are an important part of showing respect to the flag. Your 
troop meetings probably start with a flag ceremony, and your patrol or troop may 
occasionally be asked to perform a flag ceremony at a camporee or community 
event. There are many correct ways to do a flag ceremony; the most important 
thing is that you do it with dignity and respect. This is not a time to be silly. 


A SIMPLE FLAG CEREMONY 


Here's an outline for a simple ceremony using an American flag and a troop flag 
that could open a troop meeting. 
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1. Two Scouts stand at the back of the 
room, each holding a flag; the Scout with 
the American flag stands to the right. The 
leader stands behind them. 


2. The leader says, “Color guard, attention” 
and “Audience, please rise. Scout 
salute.” The Scouts raise their flags so the 
poles are at a 45-degree angle and the 
ends are near their belt buckles. 


3. The leader says, “Color guard, post the 
colors.” The Scouts with the flags walk to 
the front of the room. When they get near 
the front, the Scout with the American flag 
crosses in front of the other Scout. They 
place the flags in their stands, then step 
back and salute. 


4. The leader says, “Please join me in the Pledge of Allegiance” and then leads 
the pledge. 


5. The leader says, "Two," and everyone stops saluting. He says, “Color guard, 
reform and return to ranks.” The flag carriers line up at the front of the room 
and walk back to their starting position. 


6. The leader says, “Color guard, at ease” and “Please be seated.” The 
program for the event continues as planned. 


RETIRING WORN-OUT FLAGS 


As a Good Turn, Scouts can volunteer to help replace faded and tattered 
flags in their communities with new ones and to conduct flag retirement 
ceremonies for those that have been taken down. A national flag that is worn 
beyond repair may be burned in a fire. The ceremony should be conducted 
with dignity and respect and the flag burned completely to ashes. Be sure to 
follow all BSA safety guidelines when retiring flags. 


FLAGS ON UNIFORMS 


Every BSA uniform shirt has an embroidered American flag sewn on the right 
sleeve. Following the guidelines of the U.S. Flag Code, the flag is placed with the 
blue field (the “union”) to its own right (to the left, as someone views it). 


However, you might have 
noticed that the flag patch 
on the right sleeves of U.S. 
military uniforms places the 
blue field to the observer’s 
right. According to current 
Department of the Army 
regulations, “When worn 
on the right sleeve, it is 
considered proper to reverse 
the design so that the union 
is at the observer's right to 
suggest that the flag is flying 
in the breeze as the wearer 
moves forward.” 


KNOW. YOUR COMMUNITY 


Many American towns and cities are hundreds of years old. They might be 


near rivers and harbors, or they may have sprung up long ago along trails and 
railroad lines that crossed the continent. Other communities are much younger. 
They may have started at the edges of cities or close to industrial, commercial, 
or agricultural centers. 


Find resources on the Internet or 
in your library to discover why your 
hometown is located where it is, who 
started it, and how it has changed 
over the decades. Visit museums 
and monuments that honor local 
historical events. People who 
have lived in your neighborhood 
for a long time might share their 

memories of what your community 
Athens, Georgia was like in years gone by. 
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COMMUNITY MAPS 


You can learn much about your city or town by studying a map on the | om 
Internet or at a library, your community's chamber of commerce office, or a | = 
tourist information center. 


Find your neighborhood on the map and locate nearby schools, places of 
worship, fire stations and police departments, shopping areas, hospitals, and 
parks. Spot the locations of your troop meetings and the homes of others in 
your Scout patrol.-Trace the routes you travel. 


Get to know your neighborhood well enough that you can give useful 
directions to visitors who need help finding their way. Developing a sense of 
place about your community can also increase your sense of belonging. 


GETTING TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS | 


Your city or town is more than a 


collection of buildings and streets. The 
people living there turn a spot on the 
map into a community. Neighbors are 
the people in homes near yours, on 
farms down the road, or in apartments 
in your building. You probably already 
know some of them. Along with a 
parent, a guardian, or Scout leaders, 
you can introduce yourself to others. 
Explain that you are a Scout who lives 
nearby and that you would be pleased to learn about them. Everyone has 
interesting stories to tell and something to add to your community. 
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Participating in Scouting will teach you a lot about 
diversity. Even if everyone in your patrol and troop 
comes from the same neighborhood or place of 
worship, you will probably meet Scouts from other 
cultures at camporees and summer camp. If you attend 
a national or world:Scout jamboree, you can make 

- friends from every corner of our country and all around 
the world. You will quickly learn that the things you 
have in common are much more important than the 
things that divide you. 


21st World Scout Jamboree, Chelmsford, England 


SENIOR CITIZENS 


Older Americans can draw on decades of experience to help solve community 
problems. If they are retired, they might have extra time to devote to their neigh- 
borhood. Many senior citizens appreciate the friendship of others and especially 
of young people. 


PEOPLE WITH SPECIAL 
CHALLENGES 


Illnesses and accidents can leave people of 
any age with challenges. Perhaps you or another 
Scout in your troop gets around with crutches 
or in a wheelchair. Some of your neighbors 
might have poor hearing or eyesight. Others 
might have faced physical or mental challenges 
since birth. The effects of many disabilities are 


not visible. Understanding more about the 
challenges others face is a step toward getting to 


American Sign Language is a way 
know people for who they really are. to communicate without sound. 


OTHER CULTURES 


Each of us has a cultural background. Your parents, grandparents, or other 
ancestors might have come from Africa, Asia, Europe, South America, or another 
part of the world. Perhaps your family arrived in America hundreds of years ago. 
Maybe you and your family have lived in the United States just a few months. 

If you are an American Indian, you may be a member of a tribe that has been in 
North America for thousands of years. 


Americans believe in a nation where people of all backgrounds and races 
can live together and succeed. We also take pride in our different histories. Our 
languages, religious beliefs, music, clothing, and foods help each of us identify 


with our past. Festivals and holidays encourage us to celebrate our cultures 
and to enjoy the heritages of our neighbors. By accepting the differences 
among us, we can experience the variety and strength that all people can bring 
to a community. 


WHAT A COMMUNITY GIVES YOU 


The pride you have in the troop number on the sleeve of your Scout shirt 
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comes from knowing that you belong. You can feel the same way about the 
community where you live. When you have pride in your community, you are 
glad to say, “I am from this place.” It is your home, and it provides you with 
support, safety, and services. 


SUPPORT 


If you play on a sports team, you 
know how good it feels to have local 
fans cheer you on. When you do 
your best in school, your teachers, 
family, and neighbors will give you 
a pat on the back. In your Scout 
troop, religious groups, community 
clubs, and other local organizations, 


The relief work that individuals do to assist 
} one another after disasters helps strengthen 
interests that you share. their communities. 


you can find people with values and 


People in a community support one another through bad times as well 
as good times. You might know a family whose home was damaged by fire, 
a flood, or some other disaster. Neighbors probably brought them food, 
blankets, spare clothing, and other items they needed. Some may have pitched 
in to repair the damage and raised money to help the family get back on its 
feet. That’s what a community can do. 


SAFETY 


People who care about their neighbors and the places they live want to 
keep their communities safe. You can play a role, too. You can shovel snow 
from sidewalks, sweep glass out of the street, paint over graffiti, or report a 
broken streetlight. With your knowledge of first aid, you are ready to assist 


injured people if an accident occurs. 


You can also help support the police, fire departments, and rescue 
squads by reporting problems they should address, including fires, medical 
emergencies, and suspicious behavior by strangers to your neighborhood. If 
you see something, say something. 


SERVICES 


If there were no communities and 
your family lived alone, you would need 
to find your own food and water every 
day. At night you could burn a candle or 
a lantern, but there probably would be 
no other light. If you became sick, you 
would have to heal on your own. 


Thanks to our communities, though, 
clean water is as close as the nearest 
faucet. Electric lights come on at the flip 
of a switch. If someone becomes injured 
or ill, he or she can get treatment at 
clinics and hospitals. School systems 
provide educational opportunities for 
young people and for adults eager to 


To learn more about how a community 
supports its residents, your patrol or troop 


Fresh water, electrical power, medical ¢an arrange a visit to a fire station like this 
one in New York City. 


gain new knowledge. 


attention, education, and dozens of other 
services exist because people in a community work together. By sharing the labor 
and the cost, you and your neighbors provide yourselves and others with many 
necessities of life. 


Whenever you visit a public swimming pool, tour a museum or a zoo, or read 
a book in a library, you are enjoying community resources. The same is true of 
local hiking trails and bike paths, beaches, sports fields, parks, and picnic areas. 


COMMUNITY GOVERNMENT 


Large cities have full-time governments. But officials in a small town might 
be men and women who serve part-time, often as volunteers. In either case, 
the people of the community elect a council of residents and a mayor, town 


manager, or tribal leader to look after local affairs. 


City council meetings are almost always open to the public. County, state, 
and federal sessions of elected officials are usually public as well. By watching 
government bodies in session and reading about meetings in newspapers, you 
can see how lawmakers make decisions. That’s one of the ways you can decide 
whether officials are making choices you feel are best for everyone. 
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VISITING WITH COMMUNITY LEADERS 


Many people are dedicated to public service. Talking with them will help 
you understand the challenges and rewards of their work. You might also 
discover some of the ways that you can be of service to your neighborhood 
and your community. 
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Public officials appreciate meeting with people they represent. They often 
have busy schedules, so it is appropriate to write or call their offices to make 
an appointment. Before you visit, make notes about the subjects you would 
like to discuss. You may wish to find out what 
young people can do to prepare themselves 
for public service. Perhaps you have seen a 
problem in your neighborhood that you feel a 
community leader should know about, and you 
want to suggest a solution. By answering your 
questions and by supporting your interests, 
leaders are helping to build a better community 
for tomorrow. 


reise 


A VISIT WITH A COMMUNITY LEADER 


In the spaces below, write about your visit with a community leader. 


Date: 


Person's name and occupation: 


Questions you asked: 


Se ean ee 
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What the leader suggested you can do to help your community: 
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VOLUNTEER ORGANIZATIONS 


Volunteer organizations are groups whose members give time and energy to 
provide services the community needs. A good example is the parent-teacher 
organization your parents or guardians might participate in at your school. They 
know that working together with teachers can make your school an even better 
place for you to learn. 


Your Scout troop is a volunteer organization, too. Adults interested in BSA 
programs help organize and support your troop. They find ways to raise money 
for camping gear and cover other expenses. On their own time, your Scout 
leaders receive training and take part in troop meetings and Scouting adventures 
with you and your fellow Scouts. 


Religious organizations help with community needs, and so do organizations 
such as the United Way. Neighborhood awareness groups do much to involve 
everyone in the safety of homes and businesses. In smaller towns, the fire 
department and rescue squad are often staffed by trained volunteers who have 
other careers but are ready to go to someone’s assistance when needed. 


You can be a volunteer, too. Perhaps 
you belong to a school organization 
that informs students about the 
dangers of using alcohol, tobacco, and 
illegal drugs. You and your friends 
might spend a Saturday collecting 
food and used clothing for people in 
need, helping out at a home for senior 
citizens, working on environmental 
protection efforts, completing projects 
at a place of worship, or even washing 
cars to raise money for a worthy cause. 


SERVICE TO YOUR COMMUNITY 


Service projects are a great way to give back to your community. They 
also help you meet the service requirements for Boy Scout advancement. A 
community service project is a special Good Turn that puts Scout spirit into 
action. Projects can take many forms. You might take part in a community 
cleanup; repair a place of worship, a museum, or the home of an elderly person; 
improve a wildlife habitat; volunteer at a hospital or with a public safety group; 
organize a recycling effort; or conduct a clothing pickup or food drive. 


Service projects for your community improve the,lives of those around 
you. They will also enrich your life as you discover that what you do makes a 
real difference. The more you give, the more you get back in satisfaction, in 
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accomplishment, and in understanding that you have done the right thing. 
Service to others, to your community, and to the environment becomes a 
habit that you will want to practice often. 


When you participate in service projects, you live out your promise to help other 
people at all times (part of the Scout Oath) and to be helpful (part of the Scout 
Law}. Can you think of how service projects might relate to other parts of the 
Scout Oath and Scout Law, like duty to God and country? 


7Xeit@ Planning, developing, and providing leadership 
to others in a service project is a requirement for the Eagle 
Scout Award and is one of the mountaintop experiences 
you will have along the trail to Eagle. For more guidance 
in developing and executing your service project, refer to 
the Eagle Scout Service Project Workbook, No. 512-927, 
which is available at www.scouting.org. 


As you plan a project, your options are almost limitless. 

One Scout built a monument honoring Purple Heart 

recipients. Another used 2,544 Rubik's Cubes to create 

a mural of Albert Einstein for a local planetarium. Still another 
planned and directed a variety show for children with special needs. 


Fifty states share America’s national history. Each of us is proud of what 
makes our own state special. The name of your state often holds clues to its 
origin, as does your capital city. A state flag, motto, song, bird, and flower 


further identify each state. 
¥ Illinois’ state bird, the 


northern cardinal 


Texas Capitol, Austin, Texas é & 


Utah’s state flower, 
the sego lily 


KNOW_YOUR NATION 


The United States of America embraces 3.8 million square miles. Ours is a 
country of enormous variety. It stretches from Arctic tundra to tropical wetlands, 
from sunbaked desert to old-growth forest, and from great cities to prairies, 
farmlands, and mountain ranges. 


Americans are as different from one another as the land upon which we live. 
Even so, when we work together we have the energy, optimism, and ability to 
accomplish almost anything we set out to do. We have sent astronauts to the 
moon, for example, and built remarkable school systems and transportation 
networks. We work together to help fellow citizens in need after hurricanes, fires, 
tornadoes, earthquakes, and other natural disasters. We also come together to 
fight disease, poverty, unemployment, and crime. 


Federal holidays, including observances of the 
birthdays of George Washington and Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr., Memorial Day, Independence Day, 
Labor Day, and Veterans Day, help us remember 
the sacrifices and achievements of Americans both 
ordinary and famous. America has many unsung 
heroes as well. It has become a strong nation 
because of the efforts of every person living 
upon its soil. Its future depends on the ways 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. each American contributes in the years to come. 


Guam, the U.S. Virgin Islands, and American Samoa are territories that 

are part of our nation. They have some degree of self-government and limited 
representation in the U.S. Congress. Commonwealths such as Puerto Rico and 
the Northern Mariana Islands are also associated with the United States but are 
self-governing. The programs of the Boy Scouts of America are available to the 
youth of all U.S. territories and commonwealths, as well as to American youth 
living in other countries (such as the children of American military personnel 
who are serving overseas). 


OUR NATION’S MOTTO: IN GOD WE TRUST 


In 1861, U.S. Treasury Secretary Salmon D. Chase wrote a letter to the 
director of the U.S. Mint. “No nation can be strong except in the strength of 
God, or safe except in His defense,” Chase wrote. “The trust of 
our people in God should be declared on our national coins.” 
A vote of Congress made the secretary’s suggestion law, and 
in 1864 the motto “In God We Trust” began to appear on 
coins of the United States. Since 1955, every coin produced 
by the U.S. Mint has borne that inscription. 
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American's Creed 

Written by William Tyler Page in 1917, the American's Creed is a brief, clear 
statement of American traditions and ideals as expressed by leading American 
statesmen and writers. Page combined phrases from a variety of powerful 
American documents and speeches, including the Constitution and Abraham 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, to create a single statement of patriotism. 


“| believe in the United States of America, as a government of 

the people, by the people, for the people; whose just powers 

are derived from the consent of the governed; a democracy in a 
republic; a sovereign Nation of many sovereign States; a perfect 
union, one and inseparable; established upon those principles 

of freedom, equality, justice, and humanity for which American 
patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. | therefore believe it is 
my duty to my country to love it, to support its Constitution, to obey 
its laws, to respect its flag, and to defend it against all enemies.” 


—William Tyler Page, 1917 


WORLD COMMUNITY 


Community doesn’t end at our nation’s borders. We are part of a global 
community made up of 7 billion people and nearly 200 countries. 


We and our neighbors don’t agree on everything, but we can work to make 
the world a better place. For example, when a disaster like an earthquake or 
tsunami affects some part of the planet, countries that have available resources 
can send food, supplies, and medical aid to help people in trouble. 


Many problems the people of the world face cannot be solved by just one 
country. The list is long; pollution, famine, the destruction of rain forests, the 
endangering of wildlife, and threats posed by nuclear — 
weapons are just a few. The challenges are difficult, i 
but they all have solutions. 


You might someday help find some of the 
answers. Begin by learning about people around the 
world. Meeting people who have immigrated to the 
United States from foreign countries is one way to 
learn about other cultures, histories, religions, and 
languages. Be willing throughout your life to make 
the world a better place—not just for yourself and 
other Americans, but for everyone. That is what good citizens do. That is what 
can truly build a healthy community, a strong nation, and a peaceful world. 
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Pyramid of Khafre and the 
Great Sphinx, Egypt 


Ciel ais 
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Nr you recite the Scout Oath, you 
pledge to do your best to keep yourself 
physically strong, mentally awake, and morally 
straight. That’s Scouting’s idea of fitness—fitness 


of your body, fitness of your mind, and fitness in 
making moral choices. 


For many Scouts, physical fitness involves an 
inviting trail and a day to go exploring. It might 
mean a challenge from another patrol to a game 


of basketball. Perhaps it is the goal of taking an 


all-day bicycle ride, a backpacking trip, or a long © 


canoe journey. Exercising regularly and eating a 
nutritious diet can help you be physically fit for 
challenges now and in the future. 


Fitness of the mind means taking care to stay 
sharp and alert. Diet and exercise are important 


for your brain as well as for your muscles. Training yourself to learn, to lead, 


Keeping fit is an indoor/ 
outdoor activity. 


and to solve problems is a large part of building mental strength. 


Making ethical decisions is a third kind of fitness. The ways in which 


you treat other people and the world around you are choices to think about 


seriously, and so is the respect you have for yourself and the decisions you 


make that can affect your health and your future. 
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Becoming and staying fit requires knowledge and discipline, but it pays off in 

a big way over the course of your lifetime. Along your trail to Eagle, you wil 

learn a lot about keeping yourself physically strong, mentally awake, and morally 
straight, including how these three traits are related to one another. Several rank 
requirements are designed to help you get—and stay—physically fit. (See the back 
of this book for the official text of all rank requirements.) 


Jets) ))5:15070) Record how many times you can do 
pushups and either situps or cur-ups in a one-minute period. 
Record your best distance when performing a back-saver 
sitand-reach, and record your best time in a 1-mile 
walk/run. Develop a plan to improve your best results in 
the tests above, and keep track of your activity for at least 
a month. Then test again, showing an improvement. 


582.) PRS EER Be physically active for at least 30 minutes a day, five days a 
week, for four weeks. Keep track of your activities, and share your challenges and 
successes. Set a goal and make a plan to continue physical activity as part of your 
daily life. Participate in a program about the dangers of using drugs, alcohol, and 
tobacco and other practices that can hurt your health. Discuss it with your family 
and Scoutmaster, explaining the dangers of substance addiction and how the 
Scout Oath and Scout Law relate to what you have learned. 


Was) 848.559 Continue to be physically active for at least 30 minutes a day, five 

’ days a week, for four additional weeks. Keep track of your activities, and share 
your challenges and successes. Set a goal to continue physical activity as part of 
your daily life. 


Ie F\€ 139 The Personal Fitness and Cycling merit badges are two of the 21 badges 
required to earn the Eagle Scout rank. If you choose, Hiking or Swimming can be 
substituted for Cycling. 


Personal Fitness Cycling 
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FROM FITNESS TO WELLNESS 


In the 1970s, a doctor named Bill Hettler identified the six dimensions 

of personal wellness: occupational, spiritual, emotional, physical, social, 
and intellectual. Dr. Hettler defined wellness as “an active process through 
which people become aware of and make choices toward a more 
successful existence.” 


BECOMING ‘PHYSICALLY STRONG’ 


When you imagine yourself being physically fit, what picture do you 
see? It’s easy to dream of running as fast as an NFL wide receiver, dunking a 
ball like an NBA center, or having the endurance of a marathon runner, but 
abilities like those require many years of effort. 


As you create your personal vision of physical fitness, 
think about what you would like to be able to do a few 
years from now. Perhaps an achievable goal for physical 
fitness is to be as healthy as possible and to have the 
endurance to take part in all the Scout adventures and 
school activities that interest you. Perhaps you need to 
shed a few pounds or tone your muscles. Your vision also 
can include regular exercise and a nutritious diet that will 
lay a foundation of good health for years to come. 


Whatever your starting point, you have great potential. Develop a vision of 
what being physically fit will look like, and then start taking the steps to make 
that vision a reality. 


Scouting Helps You Take Care 


The BSA recommends a thorough medical 
exam both when you join Scouting and when 
you renew your membership every year. The 
Annual Health and Medical Record form will 
help you and your doctor determine if your 
body is strong enough for Scouting activities. 


Before beginning any exercise routine, it's a good idea to have a physical 
examination. Your doctor can answer any questions you have and can provide 
guidance for you to undertake the activities you are planning. He or she also 
can help you learn how to reach and maintain the weight that is right for you. 
Your annual physical exam is the perfect place to have your BSA Annual Health 
and Medical Record form completed by your doctor so you will be ready for 
Scouting adventures. Keep your body fit so you can keep up! 


The SCOUTStrong Presidential Active Lifestyle Challenge will 
help you add activity to your life and will reward you when you 
do. To earn the SCOUTStrong PALA Challenge Award, you are 
required to meet a daily activity goal of 60 minutes at least five 
days a week for six out of eight weeks. Stick with the program 
and you'll earn an award in less than two months. For more 
information, visit www.scouting.org/BSAFit/ScoutStrong.aspx. 


Earn a Merit Badge: Fitness 


“Physical fitness makes it possible to enjoy such Scouting 
activities as backpacking, canoeing, and cycling. I's also an, 
important part of the advancement program. You'll complete f 
finesstelated requirements for the Tenderfoot, Second Class, _ 
and First Class ranks, and you'll have the chance toearn 
fitnessrelated merit badges like Personal Fitness, Athletics, 
and Sports, which can be counted toward merit badges you 
will need along the trail to Eagle. 


A PLAN FOR LIFELONG FITNESS 


Break down your vision of lifelong fitness into challenges that you can 


manage one at a time. The steps leading toward being physically fit include: 


® Getting plenty of exercise 

= Limiting screen time 

= Maintaining a nutritious diet 

® Getting enough sleep 

= Guarding against injury and illness 

The human body thrives on exercise. 
Being active for 60 minutes or more on ggg PALALAL, PRhERE _> + 
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most days is good for your muscles and 
organs. It makes you stronger. It helps with circulation and digestion. It even 
strengthens your bones. 


Walking, bicycling, and playing sports are all terrific ways to give your body 
exercise. Of course, hiking, backpacking, swimming, canoeing, climbing, and 
many other Scouting adventures are excellent choices, too. 


You don’t have to spend hours at a time exercising to become more fit. 
Walking briskly to the bus stop, climbing the stairs at school, and playing active 
games at troop meetings all help your body grow stronger. 


To give all parts of your body a good workout, add exercises like pushups and 


curl-ups to your regular routine. 


FITNESS ACTIVITIES 
Include these types of activities in your fitness routine at least three 
times a week: 
® Aerobic activities: activities that raise your heart rate and make you breathe 


harder than normal; examples include hiking, cycling, and brisk walking 
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= Muscle-strengthening activities: activities that make your muscles work 
harder than normal; examples include situps, pushups, rock climbing, 
and games like tug-of-war 


= Bone-strengthening activities: activities that promote bone growth by 
exerting force on your bones; examples include running, jumping rope, 
and participating in sports like basketball, tennis, and volleyball 


ADVANCEMENT: FITNESS 


13\)|»)3'1201@) M You can use the Tenderfoot 
fitness checklist to chart your progress in 
becoming fit. Recording your best efforts will 
help you see where you are right now. Develop 
and follow an improvement plan for a month, 
then test yourself again to see how much you 
have improved. 


Tenderfoot Fitness Checklist 


Record your best in the following tests. Then 
show improvement in the activities after 
practicing for 30 days. 


EXERCISE DATE RESULT DATE RESULT 
(30 DAYS 
LATER) 


Pushups (Record the number 
done correctly in 60 seconds.) 


Situps or curl-ups (Record 
the number done correctly in 
60 seconds.) 


Back-saver sit-and-reach 
| (Record distance stretched } 


1-mile walk/run 
(Record time.) 


STRETCHING AND WARMING UP 


Whatever exercise you do, start by warming up and stretching. First, spend 
five to 10 minutes doing an easy activity like jogging or jumping jacks. Then, 
once your muscles are warm, take a few more minutes to do some stretching 
exercises. Stretching relaxes the tendons and ligaments in your joints and gets 
your muscles ready to work. It makes your body more flexible and reduces 
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the chances of injury. Stretching after a strenuous activity might help keep your 
muscles and joints from becoming stiff and sore. 


Try the following stretches, doing each with 
just enough effort to put a little tension on your 
muscles. Stretch without bouncing. At first you 
might feel tight, but over time your range of ~ 
motion will increase. 


THIGH STRETCH 


Place your left hand on a wall or tree for 
support. Grab your right ankle with your right 
hand and gently pull your heel toward your 
buttocks. Hold for 30 seconds, and then repeat 
with your left hand on your left ankle. 


ACHILLES TENDON AND 
CALF STRETCH 


Stand about 3 feet from a wall or tree and 
place your palms flat against it. Keep your heels 
on the ground and your back straight as you 
lean closer to the wall. Hold that position for 30 
seconds, feeling the stretch of your calf muscles 
and Achilles tendons. 


STRADDLE STRETCH 
The straddle stretch is good for the 


muscles in your back and the backs 
of your legs. Sit on the ground and 
spread your legs, and then lean 
forward as far as you can while 
reaching out with your arms. Hold 
the position for 30 seconds. 


LOWER BACK STRETCH 


Lying on your back, bend a leg 
toward your chest, interlace your fingers 
around your knee, and gently pull it 
closer to your torso. After 15 to 30 
seconds, release your hold and then 
perform the stretch with your other leg. 


SHOULDER STRETCH 


Hold one arm across your upper chest 
and pull it toward you with the bend of your 
other elbow. Reverse the starting position, 
then repeat the stretch with your other arm. 
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To build strength, warm up and then complete three sets of each of these 
exercises three or four times a week. For example, do as many situps as you 
can, then rest for a minute. That's one set. Do a second set of situps, rest again, 
then finish with a third set. Keeping a notebook of your workout progress can 


encourage you to keep at it regularly. 


PUSHUPS 


Pushups build the muscles of 
the arms, chest, and shoulders. 


How to do them: Lie facedown 
on the floor with your arms bent 
and the palms of your hands flat 
against the floor. Keeping your 
neck, spine, and knees straight, 
push yourself upward until your 
arms are fully extended. Slowly 
lower yourself toward the floor, 
then repeat. 


For less demanding pushups, use your knees rather than your toes for balance. 
Remember to keep your spine and thighs in a straight line. As your strength 
increases, shift to the regular pushup position with your weight on your hands 


and toes. 
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SITUPS 


Situps are great for strengthening the muscles of the abdomen. 


How to do them: Lie on your back with your knees flexed and 
your arms crossed over your chest. Ask a friend to hold your feet 
down. Bring your upper body toward the sitting position until your 
elbows touch your thighs. Slowly return to the starting position. 


CURL-UPS 


Curl-ups are a version of situps that can 
minimize stress to the spine. 


How to do them: Lie on your back with your 
knees flexed and your hands under your lower 
back. Curl your upper body to lift your shoulders 
slightly off the floor. Hold that position for eight 
to 10 seconds and then slowly lower yourself to 
the starting position. Repeat. 


BACK-SAVER SIT-AND-REACH 


The back-saver sit-and-reach measures 
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the flexibility of your hamstring muscles 
using one side of your body at a time so 
that you do not hyperextend. You will 
need a sturdy box approximately 12 inches 
high. Place a ruler on top of the box with 
the 9-inch mark lined up with the face of 
the box where your foot will rest and the 
“zero” end of the ruler nearest you. 


How to do it: Remove your shoes and sit down, fully extending one leg with 
your foot flat against the face of the box. Bend the other knee, with the sole of 
the foot flat on the floor and 2 to 3 inches to the side of the straight knee. With 
one hand on top of the other and palms down, reach forward over the ruler four 
times, holding the fourth reach for at least one second and measuring the distance 
reached. Then measure the other side. 


Fitness Tests for Scouts With Special Needs 


If you have a permanent disability, you might not be able to complete the Tenderfoot 
fitness requirements as described. In that case, you can submit a request to the 
council advancement committee to complete alternative requirements. (This applies 
to all requirements for Scout through First Class.) Your Scoutmaster can help you get 
more information. & 
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1-MILE WALK/RUN 


Walking and running strengthen the heart, lungs, 
and muscles of the legs and hips. 
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How to do it: One mile is four times plus about 10 
yards around a standard (400 meter) running track. Your 
community may also have a fitness trail that is marked 
in miles, or your parent or Scout leaders could help you 
map a 1-mile course around your neighborhood. Run or 
walk the distance as quickly as you can, but remember to pace yourself so you 
have energy to make a strong finish as you complete the walk/run. 


HEALTHFUL EATING AND NUTRITION 


Choosing nutritious foods and avoiding those that aren't 
good for you can make a big difference in how you feel and 
how fit you are. Food you eat should do three things: 


= Serve as a source of energy for everything you do. 
= Build up your body and keep it in good repair. 
= Provide the vitamins, minerals, and fiber that your 
body needs. 
The MyPlate guide developed by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture can help you understand what to eat to be healthy. 


The colored sections forming the plate represent different food groups: 


= Orange—grains 

= Green—vegetables 

# Red—fruits 

= Blue—milk and other dairy products 


= Purple—proteins such as meat, beans, fish, and nuts 


Each section suggests the proportion of food from that 


group to eat every day. 


GRAINS 
Grains include cereals, breads, crackers, rice, and pasta. Grains are a major 
source of carbohydrates that fuel you through the day. Whole-grain foods such 
as oatmeal, whole-wheat bread, and brown rice have more fiber, vitamins, and 
minerals than foods made from grains that are highly processed (white breads, 
white rice, and many breakfast cereals). Choose whole grains whenever you can. 
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Nutrition Facts 


Serving Size 12 fl oz (360 g) 


Per Serving 


% Daily Value* 


Calories 140 
Calories from Fat O 
Total Fat Og 

Sodium 45mg 
Carbohydrates 39mg 
Sugars 39g 

Protein Og 


Vitamin A 0% - Vitamin C 0% - Calcium 0% 


* Based on a 2000 calorie diet 


Iron 0% 
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Nutrition Facts 


Serving Size Icup (240 g) 


Per Serving 
Calories 120 
Colories from Fat 45 
Total Fat Sg 
Soturated Fat 3g 
Polyunsaturated Fat Og 
Monounsaturated Fat Og 
Cholesterol 20mg 
Sodium 120mg 
Potassium 390mg 
Carbohydrates 12g 
Dietary Fiber Og 
Sugars 11g 
Protein 8g 


Vitamin A 10% - Vitamin C 4% - Calcium 30% - Iron 0% 


* Bosed on a 2000 calorie diet 


} 


% Daily Value" 


Nutrition Facts 
Serving Size 10 oz (284 g} 


Per Serving 

Calories 125 
Calories from Fat O 
Total Fat Og 

Saturated Fat Og 
Polyunsaturated Fat Og 
Monounsaturated Fat Og 
Cholesterol Omg 
Sodium Omg 
Potassium 533.92mg 
Carbohydrates 30.7 
Dietary Fiber Og 
Sugars 26.19 

Protein 2.3g 


* Based on a 2000 calorie diet 


% Daily Value* 


Vitamin A 0% - Vitamin C 136% - Calcium 2% - 


Iron 0% 


VEGETABLES 


Vegetables are loaded with vitamins, minerals, 
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and other nutrients important for good health. 
They can be eaten raw, steamed, or cooked in 

a microwave. (Boiling them can cause some loss 
of vitamins and other nutrients.) 


Among the most nutritious vegetables are 
broccoli, spinach, and other leafy greens that are high in vitamin A, vitamin 
C, and important minerals. (Often the darker the color of a green vegetable, 


the more nutrients it contains.) Carrots, sweet potatoes, and other orange 


vegetables also are good sources of vitamin A. 


Milk, eggs, darkly colored orange | Prevents eye problems, 


| fruits and green vegetables 


keeps skin healthy 


Citrus fruits, strawberries, 


peppers, spinach, 
broccoli, tomatoes 


Fortified milk, egg yolks, oily 
fish such as salmon, exposure 
fo sunlight 


“| Milk and Sibert daily producls, : 


| dark leafy vegetables 


J Potassium 


Red meat, pork, 
fish, shellfish, 
| poultry, beans, 
| raisins, green 
| leafy vegetables 


Potato skin, broccoli, green leafy 


vegetables, citrus fruits, bananas, 
legumes such as lima beans 
| and peas 


| Improves transport of 
| oxygen through the 

| blood, which prevents 
| weakness, fatigue, and 
| lightheadedness 


Strengthens bones, 
teeth, blood vessels, 
and gums 
Strengthens 

bones 


Strengthens 


bones and teeth 


Improves heart, muscle, 
and nervous system 
function and balance 
of water in the body 
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FRUITS 


Apples, oranges, blueberries, bananas, and other fruits are 
tasty, ready to eat, and filled with vitamins and minerals. As 
snacks and desserts, they are hard to beat. A medium banana 
has just 105 calories—half the calories of a chocolate bar— 
yet packs in significant quantities of 20 vitamins 
and minerals. Many fruits, including apples 
(with the skin on), bananas, blackberries, cherries, 
cranberries, grapefruit, oranges, pears, and raspberries, 
are good sources of dietary fiber, which improves digestive function. 


DAIRY 


Low-fat milk, yogurt, pudding, cheese, ice cream, and 
other dairy products are rich in vitamins and in calcium, 
an essential building block for strong bones. 


If you don’t or can’t consume dairy products, choose 
lactose-free products or other sources of calcium such as 


fortified foods and beverages. 


PROTEIN 


Fish, poultry, beef, and other meats can provide your body with protein for 
building tissues. 


For meats, choose poultry, fish, and lean red meats. To avoid adding unneces- 
sary fat to your diet, eat meats that have been baked, broiled, or grilled instead of 
deep-fat fried, cooked in butter, or prepared with heavy sauces. 


Beans and other legumes such as peas 
and lentils are sources of protein that also 
add fiber, vitamins, and minerals. Nuts and 
seeds such as almonds, walnuts, pecans, 
cashews, hazelnuts, pistachios, and sun- 


flower seeds also provide protein. 


Caution Foods: Sugar and Caffeine 


Sugar is found in many candies, breakfast cereals, and other foods, often in the 
form of highfructose corn syrup. It also shows up in some surprising places, such 
as sports drinks, yogurt, and even spaghetti sauce. 


Sugary foods and sodas can give you a quick burst of energy, but the feeling 

wears off quickly and can leave you tired and cranky. Try to limit the amount of 

sugary foods and beverages you eat and drink. 

gowiesss (PE When looking for something to drink, choose water, 
ol: mete : . 

Kets SS real fruit juice, or plain, low-fat milk. Sodas, coffee, 

§ Zand tea offen contain caffeine, which temporarily 

Z stirs up the nervous system and speeds the heart. 

Z Caffeine might make you irritable and interfere with 

your sleep. These drinks should be consumed only in 

moderation. 


wy 
Ss Energy drinks pack in both sugar and caffeine. Just 
TEE a couple of energy drinks can give you twice the 
a sugar you should consume in a day. Many include 
both caffeine and guarana, which contains a 
caffeine compound called guaranine. (One gram 
of guaranine is the equivalent of 40 milligrams of caffeine.) Energy drinks also 
include other ingredients whose health benefits are unproven. 


FATS AND OILS 


Fats and oils are not considered a food group even though some fat is 
essential for good health. Foods with lots of fat often taste good. However, 
your body processes fat slowly, and eating too much fat can cause 
weight gain. Over time, certain kinds of fats can clog arteries, ‘ 
leading to heart problems. Minimize these dangers by: 
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= Getting most of your fat from fish, nuts, and vegetable oils. 


= Going easy on solid fats—butter, stick margarine, 
shortening, and lard—as well as foods that contain solid 
fats or have been cooked in these fats. 


CHECKING THE NUTRITION FACTS LABEL 


Check the nutrition facts label on packaged foods to learn the amount of 
nutrients and other ingredients in a food, including fat, sugar, caffeine, and salt. 
The daily value percentage gives an idea of how much of your daily intake of a 
nutrient is contained in one serving of that food. This information can help you 
make healthful choices about what you eat each day. 


al 


z Nutrition Facts 


a | 
t Start here. Serving Size 1 cup (228g) 
Servings Per Container 2 


Amount Per Serving 
Pus Check the calories. 


3. Limit these nutrients. 


e Get enough of these nutrients. 
Total Carbohydrate 31g 


Sugars 5g 


5, Check the footnote. 


5 percent or less of daily value is 
low; 20 percent or more is high. 


a a a 
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SPECIAL DIETS AND FOOD ALLERGIES 


Many people choose not to eat certain foods because of family background, 
religious beliefs, medical restrictions, or personal choice. Vegetarians, for example, 
avoid meat, relying on combinations of grains, beans, and other ingredients to 
supply them nutrients, such as protein, that are typically found in meat. People 
allergic to dairy products, nuts, shellfish, or other foods must be especially careful 
in their food choices and may need to carry emergency kits to be used in case of an 
allergic reaction. 


MANAGING YOUR FOOD ALLERGIES 

If you have food allergies, you must be prepared for unintentional 
exposure. These recommendations can help you stay ready. 

= Wear a medical alert bracelet. 


® Carry (or have available) an auto-injector device containing epinephrine 
(adrenaline), if possible. 


= Seek help immediately if a suspected or actual reaction occurs, even if an 
epinephrine injection has been given. 

= Limit exposure to food allergens by eating in a separate area away from 
potential allergens and/or bringing your own food. 

= Never trade food with others. 

= Never eat anything with unknown ingredients. 


® Read every available label and check any questionable ingredients with a 
parent, guardian, or adult leader. 


= Be proactive in the management of any reaction, and seek help if a 
reaction is suspected. 


= Tell an adult leader if a reaction seems to be starting, even if there are no 
visible symptoms of an allergic response. 


® Do not isolate yourself if symptoms are beginning. Seek adult help. 


HOW MUCH SHOULD YOU WEIGH? 


In general, for good health and to maintain the right weight for your 
body type: 
= Eat enough of a balanced diet for your daily needs, but don’t overeat. 


= Be physically active for 60 minutes or more on most days. 
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Your weight depends on many 
factors, including how quickly your 
body uses the food you eat and on 
the build of your body. You are 
growing rapidly, too, and your body 
is changing. Eat nutritious foods in 
reasonable amounts and get plenty of 
exercise most days, and your body will 
probably find its own ideal weight. 


The trick to maintaining any given 


weight is to take in the same number 
of calories through food and beverages as you burn through physical activity. If 
you take in more calories than you burn, you'll gain weight. If you burn more 
calories than you take in, you'll lose weight. 


If you have concerns about how much you weigh, your family doctor can 
provide the answers you need. He or she might provide a height/weight chart for 
you to use. A good example of such a chart is the one the BSA uses on its Annual 
Health and Medical Record for participation at all four of its high-adventure 
bases. Not all Scouting activities have such rigorous weight limits; however, this 
chart can help you determine whether you exceed the recommended weight for 
your height. 


A Guide to Weight Limits for High-Adventure Participation 


f you plan to participate in a BSA high-adventure activity that will take you 
more than 30 minutes away from emergency access, you must not exceed the 


maximum weight for your height. 


HEIGHT 
(INCHES) 


(POUNDS) 


MAXIMUM WEIGHT 


HEIGHT | MAXIMUM WEIGHT 


(INCHES) 
7 | 
72 
73 
74 
i 
76 
Fie 
78 


79 and 
over 


(POUNDS) 
233 
239 
246 
252 
260 
267 
274 
28 | 
295 


Sleep is one of the most important ways 
of renewing your energy. Rest also gives 
your body a chance to replace old tissue and 
build new muscle. Much of the growth you 
are experiencing now happens while you are 
asleep. Most boys of Scouting age need nine 


to 10 hours of sleep each night. 


Sleep routines can differ, depending on your daily activity. With schoolwork, 
sports, meetings, and family activities, there often is much to do after school 
and in the evening. Sometimes sleep might not seem very important. Here are 
some tips to help you organize your time so that you can get the rest you need. 


= Plan your schedule so that you go to bed at the same time each night and 
get up at the same time each morning. 
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® Enjoy some physical activities during the day but not close to bedtime. 
A good rule of thumb is to stop strenuous exercise two to three hours 


before going to bed. 


= Avoid heavy meals, spicy foods, and beverages that contain caffeine as well 


as sugary foods and drinks in the evening. 


® The lights of televisions, smartphones, and computer screens can prevent 


your brain from quieting down for sleep, so set aside quiet, no electronics 


time—two hours is ideal, but maybe not realistic—as you are getting ready 


for bed. 


LIMITING SCREEN TIME 


Television can be entertaining, and the 
Internet can be a great window into a larger 
world. However, the more time you spend in 
front of a screen, the less time you have available 
to improve your fitness (not to mention to 
do your homework). Set a goal of spending no 
more than two hours a day watching television, 
playing video games, and using computers 
and cellphones, and take a break of at least 15 
minutes every hour. You'll be surprised how 
much extra time you have for other activities. 


TAKING CARE OF YOUR BODY 


Exercising regularly, eating a nutritious diet, drinking plenty of water, and 
getting enough sleep are all steps toward good health. In addition, take care of 
the following. 


SKIN 


The skin is the body’s largest organ. It is the outer armor protecting 
you from injury and illness. Sweat glands in the skin help control body 
temperature. Nerve endings in the skin are sensitive to heat, cold, and touch. 


Bathe regularly—every day, if you can. A shower or bath is best, or you can 
wash yourself with a wet cloth. In camp and on the trail, carry water at least 
200 feet (75 steps) from lakes, streams, and springs before washing. 


Outdoor Skin Care Tips 


When you will be in the sun, protect your skin from harmful rays by applying 
plenty of sunscreen. If your skin becomes dry or irritated, soothe it with lotion. 


® Choose a broad-spectrum sunscreen with an 
SPF (Sun Protection Factor] of at least 30. 


= Apply sunscreen to all exposed skin at least 
15 minutes before starting an outdoor activity. 


= Reapply sunscreen every two hours—and 
immediately after you swim or get very swealy. 

® Use lip balm with an SPF rating of at least 15. 
(An SPF rating of 30 is better.) 

= On hot, sunny days, wear a broad-brimmed hat 
to protect your face and neck and lightcolored, 
lightweight clothing to protect your arms and 
legs. Look for clothing with an Ultraviolet Protection Factor (UPF) rating; the 
higher the number, the more protection the clothing offers. 


® Protect your eyes (and the skin around them) with sunglasses that block 


both UVA and UVB rays. 
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LUNGS 


The air you breathe provides oxygen your body must have. Breathe the 
cleanest air you can by staying away from exhaust fumes, smoke, and chemical 
vapors. Use paints, glues, and sprays only outside or in well-ventilated areas. 
Refuel and light camp stoves and lanterns outdoors, and never bring them 
into a tent. And, of course, avoid smoking. 
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TEETH 


Your teeth will last a lifetime if you protect them. Gently brush them with 
toothpaste in the morning and at bedtime to remove sticky, colorless plaque that 
causes tooth decay and gum disease. Flossing once a day loosens food particles 
and plaque from between your teeth. A well-balanced diet helps keep teeth 
healthy, too. Having a dentist check and clean your teeth every six months is 
important long-term maintenance. 


Earn a Merit Badge: Dentistry 
Earning the Dentistry merit badge will help you 


learn even more about taking care of your one 
and only set of choppers. 


Your eyes should be clear and bright. If they 
are often red or if they ache, it might be a sign 
of strain or that you need glasses. Have your eyes 
checked by an optometrist annually and any time 
you have concerns. 


Rest your eyes when you are reading or working 
at a computer by looking out of a window now 
and then and focusing on distant objects. Wear 
sunglasses in bright light, especially on open water 
~ ; “ and snow. Goggles or a snorkel mask will keep 
swimming-pool chemicals from irritating your eyes. Put on safety goggles when- 
ever you use power tools or any other equipment that could produce flying chips 
of material, like hammering, shooting sports, cleaning, or working on machinery. 


EARS 


Very loud noises can damage your 
hearing. Wear ear protection around 
machinery and on firing ranges. 
Keep the volume of music players at 
a reasonable level, especially if you 
are listening with headphones. An 
earache, constant ringing, or fluid 
running out of an ear are all signs of 
trouble. See a doctor if you have any 


of these symptoms. 


PROTECTING YOURSELF AGAINST 
URY AND DISEA 


Common sense says that you should wear a helmet while bicycling or skate- 
boarding, and fasten your seatbelt when you get into a car. Yet every year people 
are injured or killed because they fail to take simple steps to protect themselves. 


When it comes to avoiding injury, you can reduce risk in almost 
everything you do. Learn and follow the rules of the activities you enjoy. 
Start with proper planning, and hike and camp with care. Any time you 
aren't sure how to do something safely, ask. Discuss the hazards of an 
activity with a knowledgeable adult before taking on something new so 
that you understand its dangers and know how to minimize them. 


Earn a Merit Badge: Medicine 


Earning the Medicine merit badge will help you 
learn how to keep your body in top shape—and 
might interest you in a career of helping other 
people keep their bodies healthy, too! 


Similarly, you can protect yourself from 
illness by taking simple precautions. Get plenty 
of rest and proper nutrition. Wash your hands 
frequently, especially after using the bathroom, 
before cooking or eating, and after handling pets. 


Avoid close contact with people who are sick. Be 


Using hand sanitizer frequently sure your immunizations are up-to-date, and get 


can help stall the spread of germs. a flu shot each year. 


Lifting and Sitting 
Protect your back from injury when lifting by bending your knees, keeping your 


back straight, and using the strong muscles of your legs. For heavier weights, ask 
others to help. 


When spending long hours at a desk studying or doing 
computer work, guard your back from strain by sitting 
upright with your feet on the floor. Take breaks now 
and then to walk around and stretch. Best of all is 
getting outdoors and doing something active. 


Remember, lift with your knees, not with your back. 


TOBACCO, ALCOHOL, AND DRUGS 


Choosing not to use tobacco, alcohol, and drugs is a perfect example of 
ethical decision-making in how you care for your body and your mind. 


TOBACCO 


Tobacco contains nicotine, a powerful drug 
that raises blood pressure and increases the 
heart rate. Smokers get in the habit of expect- 
ing these changes and become uncomfortable 
without nicotine. Once they have started 
using tobacco, many people find it is an 
addiction—a habit that is very hard to break. 
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Advertisements often pretend smoking is exciting and attractive. You 
might have friends who think smoking makes them look grown-up. Don’t be 
fooled. Smoking makes it harder for you to breathe and to be good at sports. 
Tobacco smoke coats your lungs with sticky tars that can lead to cancer and 
emphysema, diseases that cause misery and death for hundreds of thousands 
of people every year. 


Smoking isn’t the only way tobacco can hurt you. Chewing tobacco and 
snuff can lead to mouth sores, gum disease, and cancers of the mouth, tongue, 
and throat. Also dangerous are electronic cigarettes, which deliver nicotine to 


the body through chemical vapors. 


THE ILL EFFECTS OF SMOKING 


If you begin smoking cigarettes, expect the following: 


Right Now 
® Your breath will be bad. 


® Your clothes will smell. 


® Your hair will stink. o J 


) 


® Your teeth will become yellow. _— 
Soon 


® You will have more colds and breathing problems 
than nonsmokers. 


® Your lungs will become damaged, and your arteries 


\ will start to narrow and harden. 


® You won't be as good at sports. 


and taking part in other challenging activities. 


Ve 
( 4 (cd ® You will have less endurance when hiking, bicycling, 

oe . 
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® You will find it hard to quit smoking. 


In the Future : es 
® Your overall health will be poor. J 


® You might need to use an oxygen tank wher- 
ever you go, breathing from it through a mask. 
# You will be at greater risk of dying of 
lung cancer. 
® If you smoke a pack of cigarettes or more a 
day, you will likely live seven years less than 
people who have never smoked. 
There's an easy way to avoid all of this. Do the smart thing and just don’t start 
using tobacco. If you are smoking, make the ethical choice for your future and 
those who care for you by stopping now. 
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ALCOHOL 


Commercials for beer, wine, and other alcoholic drinks are all around, and 
they often make drinking look like a fun, carefree activity. But drinking can cloud 
your thinking and affect your judgment. Alcoholism—a dependence on liquor— 
destroys lives. The craving for alcohol saps people’s resources and their health, ruins 
families, and can lead to an early death. 


For young people, it’s best to avoid alcohol; in every state, in fact, the 
minimum drinking age is 21. While adults can use alcohol legally, those who 
do so must be responsible in their choices, both in being safe and in setting a 
good example for others. 


Be aware of the dangers of drinking and driving. Consuming alcohol can make 
a person an unsafe driver, and the results can be tragic. Never ride in a car driven by 
someone who is under the influence of alcohol. You can always find another way 
home, but you might not live through a crash caused by an alcohol-impaired driver. 


Talk with your parent or guardian about what to do if you ever find yourself in 
a situation that could involve a driver who has been drinking. Have a plan ready 
with a responsible adult whom you can always call for a ride home if you need it. 
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DRUGS 


Drugs change the chemistry of your body. When you are ill, medicines 
prescribed by your doctor can help you get well. Unfortunately, many people use 
illegal drugs that don’t come from a doctor, or they take drugs that have been 
prescribed for someone else. If the amount of a drug someone swallows, smokes, 
inhales, or injects is not controlled by a doctor, a user never knows how much of 
a drug he or she is taking. An overdose can lead to serious illness or death. 


Many drugs are addictive. People who begin using a drug can soon find 
that they want more and that trying to stop is physically and emotionally 
painful. They might lie or steal to get drugs. Using drugs can become more 
important to them than their friends, their families, and even their own lives. 


The use of marijuana, regardless of local Jaw, is not allowed for Scouts or adults 
on any Scouting activity. 
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Methamphetamine, ecstasy, cocaine, crack, inhalants, depressants, LSD, 
and heroin have harmful effects on the mind. Protect your health by avoid- 
ing these and all other illegal drugs. Even legal drugs, such as codeine, can be 
dangerous when used incorrectly. When taking legal drugs that have been pre- 
scribed for you by a doctor, follow the doctor's instructions to avoid problems. 
And never take drugs that were prescribed for someone else. 


Reading Prescription Drug Labels 

Before taking a prescription drug, be sure to check the label. The most 
important things you'll find are detailed instructions for taking the drug and 
important safety reminders. If you have any questions, the pharmacy’s 
phone number also appears on the label. “2m 


STAYING AWAY FROM TOBACCO, 
ALCOHOL, AND DRUGS 


Because tobacco, alcohol, and illegal drugs can have such dangerous effects, 
why would anyone ever start using them? Here are some reasons users might 
give you and some ways you can respond. 

“All my friends are doing it.” It might seem that some people you like are 


doing something that isn't wise. To be like them, you may be tempted to try 
it, too. But if their actions are wrong, you don’t have to follow the crowd. 
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Lord Robert Baden-Powell, Scouting’s founder, had faith that Scouts were smart 
enough to figure out what is healthy and right. He urged Scouts not to let others 
pressure them into using substances that can cause harm. “And if you have been 
foolish,” he said, “there is no law that says you must stay that way.” 


“I want to get away from ' 
problems.” You might feel as = i~ ae 14 


though there’s a lot of weight 
on your shoulders or that 
parents and teachers expect 
too much of you. Instead of 
turning to drugs, tobacco, and 
alcohol for a temporary escape, 
use your skills to find lasting 


solutions. Friends, parents, 
teachers, school counselors, mI TRA 7 ea 
er ; ow your friends there is a better way to live than 
pace reaeP een using tobacco, alcohol, and drugs. If have to, find 
new friends who aren't developing dangerous habits. 
“There's nothing else to do.” Some young people say they use drugs, alcohol, 
and tobacco because they are bored. If you look around, boredom should be 
the farthest thing from your mind. Athletics, books, Scouting, school projects, 
music, exercise, helping others—the world is full of great things to do. Look at 
life as full of possibilities for constant growth, and embrace the opportunities all 
around you, 


“| want to feel grown up.” Smoking, drinking, and using drugs might seem 
like adult things to do, but hurting your body and your future is very childish. 


Prove you are becoming an adult by 
accepting worthwhile responsibilities. 
Advancing in Scouting’s ranks and holding 
troop leadership positions are signs you are 
maturing. Doing your best in class and in 
school activities also shows your maturity. 
These are the real ways to let the world know 
you are becoming a respected adult. 


Ultimately, you can simply turn your back on anything that would harm 
you, demonstrating ethical decision-making and courage. Nobody can force you 
to do something wrong if you don’t agree to do it. With a strong body and clear 
mind, you will be far ahead of those who choose to risk their friends, their families, 
and their lives with the very real dangers of tobacco, drugs, and alcohol. 


STAYING ‘MENTALLY AWAKE’ 


The second aspect of fitness is mental fitness—being “mentally awake,” as 
you promise when you recite the Scout Oath. Mental fitness helps you do well 
in school, succeed in your future career, and solve 
problems in everyday life. 


The things you do to stay physically fit 
contribute to mental fitness, too. Eating the 
right foods, getting enough sleep, and protecting 
yourself from tobacco, alcohol, and drugs can all 
help keep your mind strong and alert. Physical 
exercise is also important. Many scientific studies 
have shown that kids who exercise regularly do 
better in school, concentrate better, switch more 
quickly between intellectual tasks (something 
called cognitive flexibility), and even achieve 
higher scores on IQ tests. 


BRAINPOWER EXERCISES 


Here are some ways to build a better brain: 


Make up jokes. Study a foreign language. 
Do math problems in your head. Learn about a new subject. 
Do crossword puzzles, word Memorize scenes from 


games, and brainteasers. your favorite movie. 


Teach a skill to another person. Play memory games 
like Concentration. 


Draw a picture from memory 


Imagine 10 new uses 
of a familiar place. 


for a familiar object. 


Exercise your brain, too. Start by paying attention in school and by learn- 
ing about what's going on in your community, your state, and your nation. 
Read all you can, especially books that make you reach for a dictionary or stop 
every now and then to think about what you've just read. 
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Most Scouting activities help you build your brain. When you teach a skill, 
earn a merit badge, study a topographic map, or figure out how to lead others, 


you become more mentally awake. 


The third part of the Scout Oath’s fitness promise is that you will do your 
best to keep yourself morally straight. That simply means knowing the difference 
between right and wrong and choosing to do the right thing. 


Who you are is built on the values of your family, friends, religious group, and 
community. The Scout Oath and Scout Law put those values into words that can 
be recited easily and understood by everyone: 
Helping others at all times. Doing your best 
to be trustworthy, loyal, and helpful. Acting 
with kindness toward others. Being brave in 
doing what is right, and being reverent 
in your beliefs. 


With the Scout Oath and Scout Law to 
guide you, you can make ethical decisions 
even when problems are difficult and even if 
you must stand alone. There might be times 
when peer pressure could tempt you to bend 
the rules, but you know you won't because 


that’s not the way you want to live. 


The self-leadership that is helping you become physically strong and mentally 
awake also can guide you in making moral choices. When you are faced with 
a tough decision, begin by forming a picture in your mind of what the right 
outcome will be for you and others who are involved. 


When you can see the goal you want to reach, figure out the steps to get there. 
This might require getting more information and talking with others. You could 
discover that there are several pathways you might follow. If so, measure each 
against the Scout Oath and Scout Law to learn which one holds up. 


Then you can put the steps into action, knowing that you are doing 
the right thing. Despite what others might think, you will be making good 
choices and strengthening your moral fitness as you continue toward the 


larger goal of always being an ethical person. 
Consider the following situations: 


= On a busy street, you find a wallet 
with money in it. No one sees you 
pick it up. Do you keep it or take 
steps to return it to its owner? If you 
do return it, should you keep some 


of the money as a reward? 


® A school classmate has a paper you can copy and turn in as your own. 
No one will know except you and your classmate. Do you do it? 


= Some boys your age are bullying a younger boy on the playground. Do you 
do something about it or pretend you havent seen anything and walk away? 


Decisions you make throughout life will come in many forms. Some will be 
very tough, but they will have one thing in common. You will know how you 
acted. You will be aware of the times when you did the right thing and realize 
that you've strengthened your moral fitness. You'll also know when you should 
have made a better choice, and you can learn from that experience, too. 


Many ethical decisions involve small choices—being courteous to other 
people, for example, and helping out whenever you can. Other decisions can 
have lifelong consequences. One that you might confront in your teenage 
years is the matter of sexual responsibility. 


Ethical Dilemmas 

Many ethical questions are easy to deal with—you know you shouldn't cheat in 
school—but some questions are more difficult to answer. These are offen called 
ethical dilemmas because the right action to take isn’t always obvious. 


Consider this example: You see a friend whose family doesn’t have much money 
stealing food from the grocery store. Because a Scout is trustworthy, you should turn 
your friend in. Because a Scout is loyal, you should support your friend. Is there a 
way to resolve this situation without violating the Scout Law? 


Discussing ethical dilemmas like this with your fellow Scouts is a good way to 
explore what it means to live ethically. 
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SEXUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


As you grow into manhood, you are maturing sexually and may be tempted to 
engage in sexual relations. Some of your friends may be sexually active (although 
probably not as many as claim they are). Movies and television shows are full of 
sexual references but rarely address 
the consequences that can stem from 
sex, including sexually transmitted 
diseases and unwanted pregnancies. 


Sex is not the most important 
or grown-up part of a relationship. 
Having sex is never a test of manli- 
ness. True maturity comes from acting 


ethically in the following ways: 


® Your responsibility to others. Whenever you like to be with someone, you want 
the best for that person. A healthy relationship is supportive and equal. You can 
have terrific times together enjoying life and growing emotionally. However, the 
difficulties created by an unplanned pregnancy can be very complicated. Don't 
burden someone you care for with a child neither of you is ready to parent. 


= Your responsibility to yourself. An understanding of wholesome sexual 
behavior can bring lifelong happiness. Irresponsibility or ignorance, however, 
can cause a lifetime of regret. Diseases spread by sexual contact could threaten 
your health and that of others. Having a baby before you are ready might 
severely limit your chances for education, occupations, and travel. 


= Your responsibility to your beliefs. For the followers of most religions, sex 
should take place only between people who are married to each other. To do 
otherwise may cause feelings of guilt and loss. Waiting until marriage is a 
wise course of action. 


You owe it to yourself to enter adulthood without extra hurdles to overcome. 
Learn what is right. Your religious leaders can give you guidance for making ethical 
choices. Your parents, guardian, or a sex-education teacher can provide the basic 
facts about sex. 


LIFELONG FITNESS 


Each time you say the Scout Oath, you promise to keep yourself physically 
strong, mentally awake, and morally straight. These are more than just words. 
They are a pledge to do your best to develop healthy habits that lead to fitness 
of your body, your mind, and your character. 
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Several Scouting awards are based on physical fitness, including Mile Swim 
BSA, the 50-Miler Award, and the SCOUTStrong PALA Challenge Award. Your 
Scoutmaster can help you find information about earning them. 


This might seem like a lot to do 
right now, but the important thing is 
to get started. Picture what fitness 
will look like for you in the months 
and years ahead, then lead yourself in 
the right direction. Be true to your 
vision of becoming the best person 


that you can be, and the rest will fall 
into place. 


Earn Merit Badges: Physical and Mental Fitness 


Several merit badges you can earn as you fulfill requirements for the 

Star, Life, and Eagle ranks can introduce you to a variety of fun activities 
that will help you keep up your physical activity level in any climate, 
including Cycling, Golf, Skating, Snow Sports, and Water Sports. Merit 
badges like Chess, Digital Technology, Game Design, and Scholarship 
can help you build your brain. The Personal Fitness merit badge covers all 
aspects of fitness. 


Scout on a campout falls against a 
ock. He shouts for help 
is bleeding, and his arm is bent at 
angle. What do you do? 


Walking home from schoo 


is spurting from a gash in hi 
is breathing. What do you do? 


ADVANCEMENT. FIRST AID 


For more than a century, Americans have praised Boy Scouts for their quick 
response in cases of emergency. The firstaid training you receive as you advance 
through Scouting’s ranks will serve as a true life skill—you might even save some- 
one’s life. Here are some of the things you will learn as you follow the trail to Eagle. 
(See the back of this book for the official text of all rank requirements. } 


Writ i)a.tceceim Demonstrate simple first aid for minor injuries. Describe how to 
treat for exposure to poisonous plants. Tell how you can prevent or reduce injuries 
in the outdoors. Assemble a personal firstaid kit. 


Ps zele). eV: Demonstrate first aid for 
minor injuries not covered in the Tenderfoot 
requirements. Show that you know what 
to do in hurry cases. Tell how you can 
prevent further injuries while on a campout 
or hike. Explain what to do in situations that 
require emergency response and what kind 
of information you will need to gather for 
first responders. Tell how to respond if you 
encounter a vehicular accident. 


ZT ee WNS9R Demonstrate bandages for 
certain injuries. Show how to transport an 
injured person. Tell the most common signals of a heart attack. Explain the steps in 
CPR. Describe the hazards associated with the utilities in your home and how to 
respond to them. Develop an emergency action plan for your home. Explain how 
to obtain potable (drinkable) water in an emergency. 


PF VelTD The First Aid merit badge is one of the 21 badges you will earn along 
your trail to the Eagle Scout rank. Another Eaglerequired merit badge is Emergency 
Preparedness, which will help you lessen the chances that you will need to use your 
first-aid skills by knowing how to prevent illness and injury, as well as how to be 
prepared to spring into action if an emergency occurs. 


Emergency 
First Aid Preparedness 
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First aid is the first help given to someone who has had an accident or 
other health emergency. When a person gets a minor injury like a cut or 
first-degree burn, first aid is all the help he or she needs. In more serious cases, 
first-aid treatment helps keep an injured or ill person as safe as possible until 
medical personnel arrive. 


® Protect a person who is injured or ill from further harm. 
® Stop lifethreatening medical emergencies. 


™ Get professional medical help. 


Knowing how to administer first 
aid is part of being a good citizen. 
Learning first-aid skills is a way to 
put into action the Scouting ideal 
of doing Good Turns. 


You could be the first to arrive at 
an accident scene and the first to offer 
assistance. Even if other people are 
around, you might be the one most 
able to help. On Scout trips, at home, 
and in your school and community, 
you'll want to be ready to do the best 
you can in any situation. 


The Scout motto—Be Prepared— 
calls you to do all you can to avoid 
injuries and illnesses in the first place. 
For example, thorough planning of 
hikes and campouts means that you and others in your patrol will know what 

to expect along the way. You'll have clothing and shelter to match the weather, 
and you will be careful with stoves and pocketknives, as well as where you step 
along the trail. If something goes wrong despite your careful planning, you'll 
be prepared to treat injured or ill people. 


FIRST-AID KITS 


Being prepared for first aid means having the necessary supplies on hand. The 
contents of a personal first-aid kit will help you treat scrapes, blisters, and other 
minor injuries. With a larger patrol or home first-aid kit, you can deal with more 
serious emergencies. 


Personal First-Aid Kit 
Carry a personal firstaid kit on hikes and campouts. Fit everything in a resealable 
plastic bag and take it with you whenever you set out on a Scout adventure. 

116 latexfree adhesive bandages in assorted sizes 

12 sterile, 3-by-3-inch gauze pads 

A small roll of latex-free adhesive tape 


A 3-by-6-inch piece of moleskin 


Liat 


A small bar of soap or small bottle of 
alcoholbased hand-sanitizing gel 


LIA small tube of triple antibiotic ointment* 
(optional) 


LIA small tube of hydrocortisone cream™* 
(optional) 


L_] Scissors 

|] Tweezers 

J Disposable latextree gloves 
L1.CPR breathing barrier 


J] Pencil and paper or small notebook 


*Some people are allergic to antibiotics and hydrocortisone creams. Be sure to ask permission before 
applying either of these ointments for first aid. 


First Aid on Your Phone @ 
If you have a smartphone, you can download (with your & 


parent's permission) the American Red Cross’ free First Aid 
app. lt includes videos, step-by-step instructions for common ane 
injuries, and quizzes you can take to test your knowledge. a) Red Cross 


Why use latexfree gloves, adhesive bandages, and other supplies? Because 
some people are allergic to latex. Touching it can cause them to experience mild 
to severe allergic reactions ranging from itching and skin redness to difficulty 
breathing and even anaphylactic shock. Bie 
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Home or Patrol/Troop First-Aid Kit 


Preparing a larger firstaid kit for your patrol or 
troop can be useful in treating many injuries 
and illnesses. Everyone should know who is 
carrying the kit or where it is stored so that it 
can be located quickly. 


A more comprehensive group firstaid kit can contain the following items. 


A 2inch roller bandage 

2 1-inch roller bandages 

4 AOinch triangular bandages 

A roll of 1-inch latexfree adhesive tape 

(12 packets of gel pads for blisters and burns 
2 3-inch-wide elastic bandages 

12 sterile, 3-by-3-inch gauze pads 

(14 3by6inch pieces of moleskin 

24 alcohol swabs 

A tube of triple antibiotic ointment* (optional) 
LIA tube of hydrocortisone cream* (optional) 
CIA box of assorted latexfree adhesive bandages 


CJA small bar of soap or a travelsized bottle of 
alcohotbased hand-sanitizing gel 


Scissors 

_] Tweezers 

12 safety pins 

6 pairs of latexfree disposable gloves 
(Protective goggles/safety glasses 
_JCPR breathing barrier 

(| Pencil and paper 


These optional items are recommended: 


_JAn instant cold compress Duct tape 
CIA space blanket Plastic garbage bags 
LIA SAN® Splint (Resealable plastic bags (gallon size) 


*Some people are allergic to antibiotics and hydrocortisone creams. Be sure to ask permission 
before applying either of these ointments for first aid. 


Chapter Quick Index 


Use this index to find firstaid advice in a hurry, but be familiar enough with the 


contents to know what you're looking for. 


The First-Aid Method .........- 111 
LeGheckthe Scene Ss 11] 
DoCalb ior teln Garr ae 113 
3. Approach Safely .........5.. 113 
A. Provide Urgent Treatment... ... - 13 
5. Prevent Further Injury ......--- 114 
Gi Weal far'Shoek =o. 8.03. 114 
7. Make a More Thorough 

ExXOMNnctone: ¢¢e sec. eee 114 
8. Plan a Course of Action ....... bts 
Hurry Cases ..........--000% 115 
Protecting the Neck and Spine... . . 116 
Heartbeat and Breathing 
lity C OSes ac Soa as ees 116 
Heart Attack and Sudden 
Cardiac Airest = (ore etaus i. Pa 119 
Severe Bleeding 22) Osean s 119 
ORG 2 i aaa ee een: 120 
POISONING es gk ik an ren Oa ae 12] 
ShOCRES nae eee 123 
Siioles isen hee cen tee eNOS 124 
Basic First-Aid Techniques ...... 125 
Simple Cuts and Scrapes ........ 125 
Diss cere ae 125 
Nesebledds: 2y 3.) SRS eos 126 
Contact Rashes From Plants ....... 127 
Animal Biles ln Ge eek he 128 
Snakebilesccuis Vee ee a as 129 
Spider and Insect Bites 
Gnd: Stings 2 Mae ba ute 131 


Andphylactic: Shock aem5 26.5 133 
Objects in the Eye .....-.---.-- 133 
Chemicals in the Eye ......----. 134 
Punciure Wounds:225 a5. aoa 134 
Hyperventilation ..........-.-. 135 
Burmese ee eee 136 
Debydiohon 3. ces eat 137 
Cold- and HeatRelated Injuries ... .139 
Sprains One SHINS «| Sea ee cons 142 
Pead injuries. 5 hoc ee a 143 
Broken Bones (Fractures) .......-- 143 
Splints, Bandages, and Slings .. . 144 
Cravab Bandages 5 VS anes < 144 
Splinting “cess es races 145 
Slings: Gee ee ere See econ 147 
Fire-Related Emergencies 

and Rescues ..........-.+0- 148 


Moving an Ill or Injured Person . . 149 


Reducing Exposure to Injury ... . 150 


Responding to Emergencies ..... 151 
Staying Safe at Home ......... 153 
Emergency:Nitss 7s Mie eS {58 
Emetgency Plan = Se ees 152 
Keeping Your Home Safe ........ 154 
Preventing Carbon Monoxide 

POISOMING sero e5 ieee ee 154 
Uiilitness rcs es ar Ss 154 
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THE FIRST-AID METHOD 


Most first aid is for simple injuries and illnesses. There’s usually plenty 
of time to decide what to do when you need to treat a minor cut, a rash 
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from poison ivy, many insect bites and stings, or frostbite. However, in an 
emergency where injuries or illnesses are more serious, using the first-aid 
method will guide you to do the right things in the right order. 


This section of the chapter provides an overview of the firstaid method. Read 
the rest of the chapter to learn the details of treating for specific injuries and 
health emergencies. 


When you use the first-aid 
method, you follow the same steps 
every time you practice first aid: 

1. Check the scene. 

2. Call for help. 

3. Approach safely. 

4. Provide urgent treatment. 
5. Prevent further injury. 

6. Treat for shock. 

7. Make a more thorough 


examination. 


8. Plan a course of action. 


An accident scene can be scary and confusing. An injured person might 
be crying or screaming. The sight of blood could startle you or make you feel 
faint. Other people may be too stunned to help. You should stay as calm as 
you can and focus your attention on making people safe as you carry out the 
steps of the first-aid method. 


_ 1, CHECK THE SCENE 


Before doing anything, stop for a moment to look over the entire scene and 
collect your thoughts. Consider the following questions: 


= What caused the accident or illness? 


= Are there dangers in the area that could affect the victims, bystanders, or 
rescuers? Should the victims be moved? 
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= How many victims are there? How badly are they injured? Which ones 
appear to need the most assistance? 


= If other people are nearby, can they assist with first aid or with getting help? 


= Will bystanders need guidance so that they do not become victims 
themselves? 


Universal Precautions 

The third step of the firsaid method—approach safely—is a reminder to protect 
yourself from injury and illness while you are providing firstaid treatment to others. 
This is especially important when blood or other bodily fluids are involved. The 
Boy Scouts of America recommends that you follow these universal precautions fo 
protect yourself. 


During firstaid emergencies, wear disposable latex-free gloves and eye 
protection to shield your hands and eyes. |f gloves aren't available, use 

a bandage, a folded shirt, or other cloth pad—not your bare hands—to stop 
bleeding. Using a CPR breathing barrier can reduce the chances of infection while 
performing rescue breathing. 


Use soap and warm water or a waterless 
cleanser to clean your hands and 

any other skin that might have been 
exposed to blood or bodily fluids while 
providing firstaid treatment. Bandages, 
clothing, and other items that have blood 
or bodily fluids on them should be stored 
in a plastic bag until they can be properly 
disposed of. Rescue personnel or local 

or state authorities can advise you on 
how to dispose of objects that could be 
contaminated with blood or bodily fluids. 


Emergencies can happen anywhere. If 
you come upon an injured or ill person 
but have no firstaid supplies, use your 
best judgment in deciding what to do. 
Consider what you know about the health 
history of the person who needs help. Look around to see what you can use to 
provide good firstaid care while limiting risks to yourself. 


2. CALL FOR HELP 


Whenever someone has anything more than a minor illness or injury, act 
quickly to get them medical help. Send a bystander or other first-aider to call 
for help immediately. In much of the United States, you can dial 911 to reach 
emergency services. Some communities use other emergency-alert procedures, 
such as dialing 0 or calling a local sheriffs office or fire department. 


When a serious injury or illness occurs in the backcountry, send at least 
two people for help. They will look out for each other along the way. 


3. APPROACH SAFELY 


Keep your own safety in mind. At the scene of a car accident, watch for 
other cars and trucks on the road. In the backcountry, be aware of falling 
rocks, slippery footing, steep slopes, and other hazards. As you approach the 
victim, be aware of your surroundings. 


Tell the injured or ill person, “My name is , and I know first aid. May 
I help you?” If someone is unconscious or so badly hurt that he or she cannot 
respond, you can assume the person wants help. 


4, PROVIDE URGENT TREATMENT 


Any situation where a victim requires urgent treatment is considered a hurry 
case; bleeding and breathing are the immediate concerns. When you approach 
an ill or injured person, take 15 to 20 seconds to survey the victim's condition to 
find out the following: 

= Is the person conscious? 

= Is the person breathing? 


= Is the person's heart beating? 


= Is there severe bleeding? 
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® Are there other contributing factors like allergies, diabetes, or other possible 
causes of an emergency situation? Is there evidence of pills, chemicals, or 
other poisons? 


Based on what you discover, provide any urgent treatment the person needs. 


5. PREVENT FURTHER INJURY 


Avoid moving someone who is injured unless it is impossible to perform 
urgent first aid or the victim is in a dangerous location. If the person's position 
must be adjusted, do so carefully with the minimum amount of movement. 
With the help of a fellow first-aider or bystander, stabilize the victim’s head 
and neck as you move the person. Never move a person with a suspected spinal 
injury unless it is absolutely necessary. 


6. TREAT FOR SHOCK 


When a person is injured and under great stress, the circulatory system might 
not provide enough blood and oxygen to the body tissues. This condition is 
called shock, and it requires quick and effective treatment. Every accident victim 
should be assessed for shock and immediately treated if necessary. 


7. MAKE A MORE THOROUGH EXAMINATION 


When professional medical help will be delayed, check the victim from head 
to toe for other injuries after providing urgent care. If the victim is alert, ask for 
information about how an injury occurred. Ask what hurts and whether the victim 
can move arms, legs, fingers, and toes. Pay attention to how a victim is responding 
as well as to what he or she is saying. Open rain gear, jackets, and outer clothing 
that might be hiding other wounds. If you suspect a spinal injury, avoid moving 
the victim as much as possible, but carefully check any parts of the body that aren't 
visible but might be injured. The information you collect during this examination 
will be useful as you plan a course of action. 
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8. PLAN A COURSE OF ACTION 


If medical assistance is on the way, keep the victim comfortable. When 
help will be delayed, decide on a clear course of action. A victim who can 
walk alone or with some support might be able to hike to a road. If injuries 
are serious, it is almost always better to send two people to get medical help. 
Keep monitoring the injured person's condition and be ready to respond to 
any changes. 


HURRY CASES 


Any situation in which a victim has stopped breathing, has no heartbeat, is 


bleeding severely, has ingested poison, or is showing signs of stroke is a hurry 
case. All hurry cases require quick action in order to save the victim's life. 


Whenever you come upon an injured person, stop and look over the scene 
for a moment. Figure out what has happened and decide what you can do. Be 


sure you can approach safely and that you won't be in danger. 


Do a quick survey (15 to 20 seconds) of the injured person's condition: 


. Is the person's spine injured? If you come upon an unconscious person but do 
not know what caused the emergency, you should assume that the head, neck, 
or back has been injured and take precautions to protect the neck and spine. 


. ls the person breathing, and is the heart beating? If the person appears to be 
unconscious, pat him or her on the shoulder and ask if everything is OK. If 
the person doesn’t respond, watch for the chest to rise and fall or to see if the 
person shows any signs of movement; these are signs of life. 


_ Is there severe bleeding? Open rain gear and outer clothing to check for 
bleeding injuries that might have been hidden by clothing or that might be 
on the victim’s back side. 


. Are there signs of poisoning? Consider the victim’s appearance and 
behavior. Look for clues (pill bottles, a fuel container, etc.) that suggest he 
or she might have ingested a poisonous substance. 


Once you have completed the quick survey, have someone telephone or go 
for help while you begin treatment. 
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Protecting the Neck and Spine 


The backbone (spinal column] is made up of small bones called vertebrae that 
surround and protect the spinal cord. If a vertebra is broken or dislocated, the spinal 
cord could be injured, resulting in permanent paralysis. Moving a victim can cause 
further spine damage, which is why you should move a victim only when it is 
absolutely necessary. 


Whenever someone has fallen, been in a car accident, or suffered a blow to 
the head, assume that there is an injury to the head, neck, or back, and act 
accordingly. If you come upon an unconscious person but do not know what 
caused the emergency, you should also assume that the head, neck, or back has 
been injured and take these steps to protect the neck and spine: 


® Stabilize the neck and spine by holding the person's head in 
the position you found it until medical personnel can determine 
whether the spinal column has been harmed. Another firstaider 
or a bystander can hold the victim's head and neck steady while 
you provide urgent treatment. 


® |f the victim is unresponsive and without signs of 
life, and you suspect a head or neck injury, begin 
chest compressions. 


People with suspected head, 
neck, or spine injuries should 
not be moved unless there is 
eminent danger. When the 
person must be moved out of 
the path of danger, organize 
bystanders to help so that the 
victim can be lifted all at once 
without the body twisting or 
bending. One person should 
continue to hold the neck 
and head in a stable position 
throughout any move. 


HEARTBEAT AND BREATHING HURRY CASES 


A person might stop breathing because of a heart attack, electrical shock, 


suffocation, drowning, smoke inhalation, and other health conditions or injuries. 


Brain damage or death can occur minutes after a person stops breathing and the 


heart stops beating. Quick, effective use of an automated external defibrillator 
or administration of cardiopulmonary resuscitation (CPR) is essential. If the 
victim is not responding or is unconscious, follow these steps: 
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1. Check for signs of life for no more than 10 seconds. If the person is 
breathing, you will feel and hear the airflow on your cheek and see and 
feel the chest rising and falling. If you cannot detect any signs of life, send 
someone to call 911 or your local emergency number and get an automated 
external defibrillator, if one is located nearby. If no one else is available, 
make the call yourself. If the victim is a child or an infant and you are 
alone, give two minutes of care before you leave to find medical help. 


2. If the victim is an adult, place the heel of one hand on the center of the 
chest and the heel of the other hand on top of it; interlace your fingers if it 
is comfortable for you. If the victim is a child, use one or two hands. If the 
victim is an infant, place the tips of two or three fingers on the center of the 
chest. Give 30 hard and fast chest compressions (about 100 per minute—or 
30 compressions in about 18 seconds). For adult victims, the compressions 
should be at least 2 inches deep; for children, they should be about 2 inches 
deep; and for infants, they should be about 1.5 inches deep. 


Adult Child Infant 


3. If you do not suspect head, neck, or spinal 
injuries, tilt the victim's head back by push- 
ing down on the forehead with one hand and 
lifting the chin with the other. This will keep 


the victim's tongue from blocking the airway. 


A. Place a CPR breathing barrier over the 
victim’s mouth to protect both of you from 
diseases that can be spread by mouth. Pinch 
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the victim’s nose and blow in for about a second to make the chest rise. (With 
an infant, cover the mouth and nose with the breathing barrier, then blow in 
for a second.) Give two rescue breaths. Watch to make sure the victim's chest 
rises with each breath. If not, re-tilt the head and try again. 


5. Repeat the pattern of 30 compressions followed by two breaths until medical 
personnel arrive or another first-aider takes over, an automated external 
defibrillator is ready to use, you become too exhausted to continue, the scene 


becomes unsafe, or you see obvious signs of life. 


Defibrillation 


When someone's heart has stopped, a machine called a defibrillator can 
sometimes help the heart start beating regularly again. Most ambulances, 
hospitals, and emergency care facilities have defibrillators for trained medical 
personnel to use. 


An automated external defibrillator (AED) 
can be used in emergencies by Scouts and other 
people who are trained in its use. Airports, 
shopping malls, schools, and many other places 
where people gather have installed AEDs in 
much the same way that fire extinguishers are 
made available for quick access. Scouts can learn 
to use AEDs from trained instructors, often in 
combination with CPR training. 


An AED is computerized. It can check a 
person’s heart rhythm and recognize a rhythm 
that requires a shock. It can also advise the 
rescuer when a shock is needed. AEDs use voice 
prompts, lights, and text messages to tell the 
rescuer the steps to take. 


AEDs are very accurate and easy to use. A layperson can learn how to operate 
an AED, but you should trained to operate one safely and effectively. If you have 
an AED and someone who knows how to use it, have that person take over. 


HEART ATTACK AND SUDDEN CARDIAC ARREST 
A heart attack happens when an artery that supplies blood to the heart 

is blocked. Heart attacks can damage or kill heart muscles and are a leading 

cause of death in the United States. 
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Learn to recognize the warning signals of a heart attack. Then be prepared 
to take prompt action by calling 911 or your local emergency number. In 
some cases, you may assist by responding to a heart attack victim's request for 
help in finding or opening medications. 


Common Warning Signals of Heart Attack 


The warning signals of a heart attack may include one or more of 
the following: 


= Persistent, uncomfortable pressure, squeezing, fullness, pain, or a 
burning sensation in the center of the chest behind the breastbone. 
The feeling may spread to the shoulders, arms, and neck. It might last 
several minutes or longer, and it might come and go. The pain is not 
always severe. 

= Unusual sweating. A person experiencing a heart attack may perspire 

even though a room is cool. 

= Nausea. Stomach distress with an urge to vomit is an example of nausea 

that may occur in a person experiencing a heart attack. 
= Shortness of breath. 

= A feeling of weakness. 

Women and men can experience different 
warning signs. While women might feel the 
same heaviness in the chest that men feel, they 
can also show less obvious symptoms, such as 
intermittent back, abdominal, and upper-body 
pain; unexplained fatigue; and dizziness. (These 
warning signs can also appear in men.) 


Should anyone complain of these symptoms, 
immediately cal! for medical help. Don't delay. 
Be ready to begin CPR if the heartbeat and 
breathing stop. 


SEVERE BLEEDING 
Without quick first aid, a person suffering a severe cut might bleed to 


death in a matter of minutes. 


Begin first-aid treatment for someone with severe bleeding by asking 
someone to summon help by calling 911 or your local emergency number 
while you begin treatment. Then follow these steps. 
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1. Put on disposable latex-free gloves and 
eye protection. Then, with a clean cloth 
or sterile dressing as a pad, use the palm 
of your hand to apply firm pressure 
directly over the wound. If a pad 
becomes soaked with blood, don’t 
remove it. Place a fresh pad over the 


first one and continue applying pressure. 


2. Apply a pressure bandage (athletic wrap, strips torn from clean clothing, or 
something similar) to hold the pad in place and maintain pressure. Bind the 
pad firmly but not so tightly that it cuts off circulation. (You should be able to 
slide a couple of fingers under the bandage.) 


3. When the bandage is on an arm or a leg, check farther down the limb every 
few minutes for warmth, feeling, and color. If the fingers or toes are numb, 
pale, or cold, loosen the bandage. Keep the wrap tight enough to control the 
bleeding. If bleeding resumes, apply firm pressure until it is controlled. 


4. Treat for shock and monitor the victim for additional bleeding. If the bleeding 
does not stop, add more dressings and continue to apply pressure. 


CHOKING 
A person who is choking will grasp his 


or her throat. That’s a natural response— 
and a sign that you need to take action. 

If you see a person who is grasping his 

or her throat and whose face is turning 

red, ask someone to call 911 or your local 
emergency number. Then tell the choking 
person that you know first aid and that you 


are there to help. International distress signal for choking 


If the victim can cough, speak, or breathe, you'll know that some air is getting 
into the lungs. Encourage him or her to cough up whatever is blocking the 
airway. If the victim is coughing weakly or making high-pitched noises, or if he 
or she can't cough, speak, or breathe, you will need to help clear the object from 
the throat by following these steps. 


1. If the person is conscious, stand behind him 
or her and place your arm across the chest 
and shoulder. Lean the person forward and, 
with the heel of your hand, firmly strike the 
back between the shoulder blades five times. 
If the victim still cannot breathe, continue to 


steps 2 and 3. 


2. Stand behind the victim and position your arms 
around his or her waist. Make a fist with one hand 
and place the thumb side against the person's body 
just above the navel but below the rib cage. 


3. Perform up to five abdominal thrusts by thrusting 
your clasped hands inward and upward with enough 
force to pop loose the object that is blocking 
the airway. 


Repeat steps 1 through 3 until the object is coughed up, medical help arrives, 
or the person becomes unconscious. If the person becomes unconscious, lower 
him or her to the ground. Put on gloves if possible, and check for an object 
in the mouth. Remove the object with a sweep of your finger if found. If you 
dontt see an object, tilt the person's head using a head-tilt chin lift. Then give 
30 chest compressions and two rescue breaths. Continue checking for a foreign 
object and giving chest compressions and rescue breaths until help arrives or the 
person's breathing is restored. The compressions will circulate the oxygen in the 
person's body and could pop out the object in the airway. 


When breathing is restored, treat the victim for shock while waiting for 
help to arrive. Treat any injuries the person might have suffered during the 
choking. If medical help is delayed, decide how to care for the victim while 
waiting for emergency personnel. Keep the victim comfortable and watch his 
or her condition closely so that you can offer additional first aid if needed. 


POISONING 


Poisons can be swallowed or breathed in. Many chemicals can be absorbed 
into the skin. Overdoses of drugs also can be poisoning emergencies. 


In Case of Emergency 
™ Poison Help line: 1-800-222-1222 


™ Emergency information: 91] 


m Your community's emergency number 


(Hime 
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POISONOUS PLANTS 


Some mushrooms, berries, and plant 
leaves are poisonous, too. Don’t eat 
wild plants unless you are certain they 
will not harm you. 


oe 
Ne 


Amanita mushroom, which is 
poisonous to humans 


First Aid for Swallowed Poisons 


1. Immediately take any poison containers to a telephone, call 1-800-222-1222 
(the Poison Help line), 911, or your local emergency number, and follow the 
instructions you are given. 


2. Treat the victim for shock and monitor breathing. Do not give anything by 
mouth unless you are told to do so by medical professionals. Perform CPR 
if necessary. 


3. If the victim vomits, save any vomit in a bowl, cook pot, or plastic bag. It can 
help a doctor identify the poison and give the right treatment. Do not attempt 
to make the victim vomit. 


First Aid for Inhaled Poisons 


Smoke, certain gases, and chemical fumes are poisonous. Inhaling them can 
cause a person to have trouble breathing and perhaps to lose consciousness. Left 
untreated, inhaled poisons can cause death. 


Symptoms of inhaled poisoning include headache, dizziness, and nausea. 
Victims can lose consciousness without realizing they are in danger. To treat 
someone who has inhaled a poison: 


1. Check the scene. 


2. Approach safely. Make sure you protect yourself from inhaling the poison so 
you do not become another victim. Enter the area only if you have protective 
gear or have thoroughly ventilated the area. 


3. Move the victim to fresh air. 


4. Get medical help. 


5. Regularly check that the victim is still breathing and that the heart is beating. 
if necessary, perform CPR. 
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SHOCK 


When a person is injured or under great stress, the circulatory system 
might not provide enough blood to all parts of the body. Known as shock, 
this condition can cause organ failure and can be life-threatening. Someone 
suffering from shock may have some, all, or none of the following signals. 
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® Restlessness or irritability 

= Weakness 

= Confusion, fear, and dizziness 

® Skin that is moist, clammy, cool, and pale 

= A quick, weak pulse 

® Shallow, rapid, and irregular breathing 

= Nausea and vomiting 

# Extreme thirst 

Treat every accident victim for shock even if there are no signs. People 
who have been injured almost always experience some degree of shock, but 


they might not be affected right away. Prompt first aid might prevent shock 
from setting in. 


Recovery Position 

Place a victim who is unconscious but breathing normally in the recovery position. 
This will help keep the airway open and prevent the person from choking on 
saliva, blood, or vomit. Do not move a victim if you suspect a head or neck injury. 


1. Extend the person's lower arm in line with his or 
her body. Grasp the leg closest to you and bend 


it up. 
2. Support the head and neck as you grasp the 
victim’s hip and shoulder. Then slowly roll the 


person away from you so that he or she is lying 
on the side. 


3. Continue to check the person’s breathing until 
medical help arrives. 


First Aid for Shock 

Never leave an accident victim alone unless you have no other choice; 
fear can hasten shock. In a calm voice, assure the victim that everything 
possible is being done to care for him or her. A person who appears to be 
unconscious might still be able to hear you, so keep letting the victim 


know that you are there. 


1. Call for help. 


2. Try to eliminate the causes of shock by treating hurry cases—check the airway 
and restore breathing and circulation; control bleeding; check for signals of 
poisoning; treat serious wounds. 


3. Help the injured person lie down. If you don't suspect back, neck, or head 
injuries or fractures in the hip, leg, or pelvis, raise the feet about 12 inches to 
move blood from the legs to the vital organs. 


A. Keep the victim warm by surrounding his or her body with blankets, coats, 
or sleeping bags. 


STROKE 
A stroke occurs when an artery to the brain bursts or is blocked by a clot. 


When the blood supply to the brain is interrupted, brain cells begin to die. 


Because stroke injuries affect the brain, the victim might not be aware of 
what is happening. Others nearby might not realize what's happening, either. 
Signs of a stroke depend on the area of the brain that is affected. ‘That is why it is 
important to know the common warning signals of a stroke, including: 


= Sudden weakness or numbness of the face, arm, or leg (especially on 
one side of the body) 
= Sudden confusion or trouble speaking or understanding speech 
® Sudden trouble seeing 
= Sudden dizziness, with loss of balance or coordination and trouble walking 


= Sudden and severe headache with no known cause 


If you suspect a stroke, think FAST: 


F = Face. Ask the person to smile. Watch for weakness on one side of 
the face, which will look like a drooping mouth and cheek. 


A= Arm. Ask the person to raise both arms. Watch for weakness or numbness 
in the limbs. Does one arm drift downward? 


S = Speech. Ask the person to say a simple 
sentence such as, “May | have a cookie?” 
Listen for slurred speech. 


T = Time. It is time to call 911 or your local 
emergency number right away if the person 
cannot perform any one of the simple tasks 
above or shows any other signals of stroke. 
Be sure to note the time the signals began. 
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Most first-aid situations don’t involve life-threatening illnesses or injuries. 
Giving first aid correctly can keep a situation from becoming more serious 
and can help prevent infections and other complications. Basic first-aid skills 
can be used to treat a wide range of minor injuries and illnesses, whether they 
occur on an outdoor adventure or when you are closer to home. 


Whenever you can, wash your hands with soap and water or use a waterless 
hand cleanser before and after treating injuries. Wear disposable latex-free 
gloves to avoid contact with blood or other bodily fluids. 


SIMPLE CUTS AND SCRAPES 


Small cuts and scrapes and other 
openings in the skin can allow bacteria 
to enter the body and cause infection. 
Wash scrapes and minor cuts with soap 
and water. Ask about any allergies; if 
none, apply triple antibiotic ointment 
and cover with a dry, sterile dressing or 
an adhesive bandage to help prevent 
infection and protect the wound. Clean 
and rebandage wounds each day or 


more often as needed. 


Signs of Infection 


Signs of infection include redness, warmth, tenderness, swelling, and green 

or yellow fluid. The victim might also experience body aches, fever, chills, or 
swollen lymph nodes in the neck, armpit, or groin areas. Consult a doctor if the 
signs of infection worsen or spread beyond the affected area or you see red 
streaking around the affected area. 


BLISTERS 


To help prevent blisters on your feet when hiking, wear shoes or boots 
that fit well and that have been broken in. Change your socks if they become 
sweaty or wet. 


Wearing work gloves can help lessen the chances of developing blisters on 
your hands when you are working outdoors. 


If you do develop a blister, try not to pop it. Breaking a blister increases the 
chances of infection by bacteria. Instead, cover the tender area with a piece of 
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moleskin or molefoam slightly larger than the 
affected area. Use several layers if necessary. 


Sometimes you must continue your activity 
even though that will make a small blister 
burst. In that case, you might want to drain the 


fluid. Wash the skin with soap and water, then 
prick it at the end using a pin youve sterilized over the flame of a match. Press 
the fluid out and bandage the wound to keep it clean. 


Similarly, if a blister pops on its own, keep the area clean with a sterile 


bandage or gel pad and moleskin. 
Hot Spots 


Pay attention to how your feet feel. A hot spot—an area of skin that 
becomes tender as a blister starts to form—is a signal to stop and treat the area 
immediately before it becomes a blister. Cover the hot spot with a piece of 
moleskin or an adhesive bandage larger than the hot spot. 


NOSEBLEEDS 


A bloody nose that is not caused by an 
accident might look bad, but the bleeding 
will usually stop in a few minutes. Have 
the person sit leaning forward so that the 
blood does not run down the inside of 
the throat. Ask the person to pinch firmly 
but gently high on the nose just below the 
bone, and apply pressure on the upper lip, 
just below the nose. Hold a cold compress 
against the nose and surrounding area. 
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After about 10 minutes, instruct the person to slowly release the nose 
pinch. Check to see if the bleeding has stopped. If it has not, have him or her 
again pinch the nose and apply pressure. After the bleeding stops, instruct the 
person not to irritate or blow the nose. If bleeding continues for more than 
15 minutes, seek medical attention. 


CONTACT RASHES FROM PLANTS 


Poison ivy, poison oak, and poison sumac are the most common poisonous 
plants in the United States. Contact with urushiol, an oil found in their leaves, 
stems, and roots, may irritate the skin and cause itching. The urushiol must be 
on the skin for 10 to 20 minutes before it begins causing problems. 


Poison ivy Poison oak Poison sumac 


If you think you have touched a poisonous plant, begin first aid by wash- 
ing the area immediately with rubbing alcohol or degreasing soap (such as 
dishwashing liquid) and plenty of warm water. Scrubbing is essential, because 
urushiol clings to the skin like axle grease. Calamine lotion, hydrocortisone 
cream, and other nonprescription treatments can help relieve itching. Try 
not to scratch. If the reaction is severe, if the eyes or genitals are affected, or 
if plant parts were chewed or swallowed, seek immediate medical attention. 
Never burn any part of a poisonous plant. The smoke from the plant can 
cause severe reactions. 


Urushiol on your clothing can affect your skin later, so if you come in 
contact with a poisonous plant, change clothes as soon as you can and put the 
soiled clothes in a heavy plastic bag until they are washed. Wash the affected 
clothes separately from other items with hot water and detergent. The oil can 
also remain on items like tool handles for a year or more. If you have been 
using tools in an area where poisonous plants are found, clean them with 


rubbing alcohol or soap and plenty of water. 
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ANIMAL BITES 


The bite of a warm-blooded animal such as a dog, cat, skunk, raccoon, fox, 
or bat is a serious puncture wound. To treat an animal bite, wash the wound 
with soap and water and flush it with clean water for several minutes. Control 
bleeding and cover the wound with a sterile bandage. Seek medical attention 
as soon as possible. 


Rabid Animals 


Warm-blooded animals may have rabies, 
a deadly illness that can be spread through 
their saliva. For this reason, the person 
who was bitten must see a doctor who can 
determine whether to administer rabies 
shots. As a first step, thoroughly wash the 
affected area with soap and water. 


An unprovoked attack could be a sign 


that an animal is rabid. Report all animal 


bites to your local public health authorities 
or the police. Do not kill the animal unless 


Raccoon 


necessary, and do not put yourself at risk by trying to catch the animal. Call the 
police, park rangers, or animal control officers, who are trained to do the job 
safely. Suspicious animals might be confined and observed, or destroyed so that 
they can be tested for rabies. 


If the bite was caused by a pet, 
write down the owner’s name, 
address, and telephone number. If the 
injury was caused by a wild animal, 
write a description of the animal, its 
behavior, and where it was last seen. 
This information will help public 
health authorities take action. 


Red fox 


SNAKEBITES 


Snakes are common in many parts of the country, but bites from them 
are rare and snakebite deaths are even rarer. Some snakes are nonvenomous. 
Others are venomous. 
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Nonvenomous Snakebites. The bite of a nonvenomous snake requires the 
same first aid as other puncture wounds. Wash the bitten area with soap and 
water, apply an antibiotic ointment if the victim has no allergies, and cover the 
wound with a sterile bandage. Snakes are not warm-blooded, so they cannot 
carry rabies. However, all snakebites must be evaluated by a physician to guard 
against infection. 


Venomous Snakebites. The venomous snakes of North America are pit 
vipers and coral snakes. Pit vipers (including rattlesnakes, copperheads, 
and cottonmouths) have triangular heads with pits on each side in front of 
their eyes. Coral snakes in North America—although not in other parts of 
the world—have black snouts and are marked with red and yellow bands, 
separated by bands of black. (You can remember this rhyme: “Red on yellow 
can kill a fellow; red on black is a friend of Jack.”) 


Follow these steps for treating the bite of a venomous snake. 


1. Keep the victim calm, and gently wash the wound site (as you would any 
open wound). Remove rings and other jewelry before the area swells. 


2. If the bite is on an extremity, restrict movement as much as possible by 
loosely splinting. Keep the bite site at the approximate level of the heart. 
Do not apply ice or attempt to cut the skin or suck out the venom. Do 
not apply a constricting band or elastic bandage. 


3. The victim should get medical help as soon as possible, so call 911 or 
your local emergency number immediately. Someone who has been bitten 
by a venomous snake might not be affected by the venom for an hour or 
more. Within that time, the closer to medical attention you can get the 
victim, the better off he or she will be. If help is not nearby, you and one 
or more others should carry the victim. As a last resort, help the victim 
walk toward help. 


4. Whether you are waiting for help to arrive or are transporting the victim, 
continue encouraging the person to stay calm. He or she might be 
frightened, so keep assuring him or her that you are providing care. 


5. Treat for shock, but don’t elevate the affected limb. 
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Being able to identify venomous snakes is a good first step toward staying safe in 
areas where they live. If you leave snakes alone, they are likely to avoid you, too. 


Western rattlesnake 


can SST 


Eastern cottonmouth Eastern coral snake 


Snake identification is also important if someone gets bitten. Without putting yourself 
or others at risk—Do not try to capture the snake! —try to get a good description of 
the snake. That will helo emergency workers know how to treat the victim. Be careful, 
however; snakes don't inject all their venom in one strike, and dead snakes can strike 
and inject venom reflexively. 
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tones and brush ahead of you when you walk 
through areas where snakes are common. Be careful where you put your hands as 
you collect firewood or climb over rocks and logs. A good rule of thumb is to never 
put your feet or hands where you cannot see them. 


SPIDER AND INSECT BITES AND STINGS 


The bites or stings of ticks, chiggers, spiders, and 
insects can be painful. Some might cause infection. 
Protect yourself from bites and stings by wearing 
long pants and a long-sleeved shirt whenever you 
are in woodlands and fields that might be infested. 
Button your collar and tuck your pant cuffs into 


your boots or socks. Insect repellents also can be 


effective. Inspect yourself daily, especially the hairy 
Tick 


parts of your body, for insect bites and unwelcome 
travelers like ticks. 


Tick Bites. Ticks are small, hard- 
shelled creatures that bury their heads 
in the skin. To remove a tick, put on 
latex-free gloves and use tweezers to 
grasp the tick close to the skin. It is 
best to grab the tick as close to its 
mouth as possible. Gently pull until 


the tick comes loose. Don't squeeze, 
twist, or jerk the tick, which can cause the tick’s mouthparts to break off in 
the skin. Wash the wound with soap and water and apply antiseptic. Sterilize 
the tweezers after use by placing them in rubbing alcohol or boiling water 
for a few minutes or by holding them over a flame for a few seconds. 


Wash your hands with soap and warm water after dealing with a tick. 
Ticks sometimes spread Lyme disease, Rocky Mountain spotted fever, and 
other serious illnesses. If you develop a rash or flulike symptoms or otherwise 
feel ill in the days or weeks after being bitten by a tick, talk to your doctor. 


INSECTREPELLENT CLOTHING. 


Did you know that you can wear clothing that repels—and even 
kills —chiggers, ticks, and mosquitos? Clothing treated with the 


chemical permethrin does just that. Permethrin is a pyrethroid, a 
synthetic:compound similar to pyrethrum, a natural insecticide made from 
dried chrysanthemum flowers. Pyrethrum powder has been used as a natural 
insecticide for hundreds of years. 
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Chigger Bites. Chiggers are almost invisible, but the itching they cause can be 
intense. These tiny arachnids inject enzymes into the skin and feed on the tissue 
those enzymes destroy. After a few days, they stop feeding and fall off. The best 
way to treat chigger bites is to use calamine lotion, hydrocortisone cream, or 
another nonprescription treatment to relieve the itching. 


Chiggers don’t burrow into your skin, so applying nail polish, rubbing 
alcohol, or bleach has no effect on them. You might be able to prevent chigger 
bites by vigorously rubbing areas that they like to settle in, such as your ankles, 
waist, and underarms. You should also shower soon after outdoor events and 
wash your clothes in hot water. 


Spider Bites. The bites of many spiders cause 
only minor pain and itching that go away in a fairly 
short amount of time. However, several kinds of 
spiders pose a more serious threat to humans. The 


bite of a female black widow spider might cause 
redness and sharp pain at the wound site. The Black widow spiders like 


victim can suffer sweating, nausea and vomiting, to live in long grass, brush 
piles, wood piles, barns, 

: : garages, latrines, and other 
spasms, and shock. Breathing may become difficult. shadowy spots. 


stomach pain and cramps, severe muscle pain and 


A brown recluse spider bite may not hurt right 
away, but within two to eight hours there can be 
pain, redness, and swelling at the wound. An open 
sore is likely to form. The victim may suffer fever, 
chills, nausea, vomiting, joint pain, and a faint rash. 


A victim of a spider bite who shows symptoms ; 
such as swelling, redness, pain, difficulty swallowing, Brown recluse spiders live in 
nausea, vomiting, or muscle pain should be seen protected areas under rocks 


by a doctor as soon as possible. Cleanse the bite and loose tree bark, as well 
as in little-used storage areas 


with soap and water, and apply an ice pack to help eee Me, RE 


reduce pain and swelling. Treat for shock. 


Insect Stings. To treat a bee or hornet sting, remove the stinger by scraping 
it out with a flat-surfaced object like a credit card or a pocketknife’s screwdriver 
blade. Don’t squeeze the stinger, because that may force more venom into the 
skin. Applying an ice pack might help reduce pain and swelling. 


Anyone who begins to experience difficulty 
breathing after being stung by an insect must be 
treated immediately for anaphylactic shock. Call 911 
or your local emergency number. If the person is 
carrying a kit for treating anaphylactic shock, follow 
the instructions found there. * 


Hornet 


ANAPHYLACTIC SHOCK 


For most people, insect or jellyfish stings cause pain, mild swelling, 
and perhaps a few days of itching. For others, these stings can cause a 
life-threatening allergic reaction called anaphylactic shock. Symptoms of 
anaphylactic shock might include swelling of throat tissues that makes 
breathing difficult or even impossible. For this reason, anaphylactic shock 
is a hurry case—a condition that threatens a person's life. 
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Insect and jellyfish stings aren't the only triggers of anaphylactic shock. 
People who are allergic to peanuts, dairy products, and certain other foods also 
can go into anaphylactic shock if they eat or touch these items. Some people 
have a similar reaction when coming in contact with latex. With the help of 
their parents or guardians, Scouts with allergies should discuss their conditions 
with troop leaders and review what to do if an allergy emergency occurs. 


People who know they have severe allergies offen carry treatment kits, such as 
the epinephrine injection shown here, to use in case of an emergency. They 
could be wearing a medical alert bracelet or cabinet 
necklace with emergency information. They i es 
might have a card that instructs others to call for EPIPEN -PAK? 
help by dialing 911 {or another local emergency —__Epnephrne) Asohvecs 031mg 
number) and lists the steps to take while waiting : {aon ep en 
for emergency medical technicians to arrive. 


OBJECTS IN THE EYE 


Protect your eyes by wearing safety glasses or goggles when using tools, 

lawn and garden equipment, or anything else that might throw off particles 
: or other debris. If something does get into 

someone’s eye, encourage him or her not to 
rub it. Persons who wear contact lenses should 
remove them. Ask the person to blink the eyes 
rapidly. This might allow tears to wash the eye 
clear. Flushing the eyes with clean water from 
a faucet, cup, or water bottle can also clear a 


foreign particle from the eye. 


Another option is to have the person pull the upper eyelid out and down 
over the lower lid to clear the object. You can also use the corner of a clean 
handkerchief to lift the object from the eye. If none of these treatments 
works, cover the injured eye with a dry, sterile gauze pad and get the person 
to a doctor. 
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CHEMICALS IN THE EYE 


If a chemical gets into the eyes, 
flush the eyes with clean water. It 
might be easier to have the victim lie 
down while flushing the eyes with 
water. Act as quickly as possible. 
Continue flushing for at least 15 
minutes or until emergency medical 
professionals arrive. 


PUNCTURE WOUNDS 


Pins, splinters, fishhooks, cactus spines, nails, and other sharp objects can 


cause puncture wounds. 


These types of deep wounds typically do 
not bleed very much but can trap bacteria 
that might cause infection. Do not flush 
or irrigate the wound with water. Instead, 
scrub the surface thoroughly with soap and 
water and then apply a sterile bandage. Get 
the victim to medical attention as soon as 
possible. Because puncture wounds pose 
a high risk of infection, a doctor might 
Prickly pear cactus prescribe antibiotics. 


If a large object is embedded in the flesh—a nail, for example—do not try to 
remove it. Gently wash the area with soap and water, apply a sterile bandage, and 
seek medical attention. 


Fishhook Wounds 


A fishhook stuck in the skin is a type of puncture wound that may occur during 
a fishing trip. To remove it, cut the fishing line. If the hook has lodged so that the 
barb is embedded below the skin, you might be able to remove it in the field by 
doing the following. 


1. Wrap a 3-foot length of fishing line around the bend of the hook, and securely 
wrap the ends around your index or middle finger. 


2. Keeping the affected body uch 
pus 
part flat and stable, gently i} 
push down on the shank 
to free the barb from the 
injured tissue. The shank 
should be parallel to the 


injured tissue. 


pull 


3. Have bystanders move well away from the area. Give the line a quick, sharp 
jerk to free the hook. Be careful to avoid getting snagged by the hook. 


4. Wash the injured area with soap and water, apply antibiotic ointment 
(if there are no allergies), and bandage the injury. See a doctor if 
symptoms of infection occur, because the risk of infection is possible. 


Do not try to remove a fishhook from the head or neck. The chance 
of additional injury to these areas is too great. That is a task for a doctor. 


Removing Splinters 


Splinters are annoying and can lead to infection. Use sterilized tweezers 
to pull out splinters, bits of glass, or other small objects you can see. Hold the 
injured area under clean, running water for about five minutes to help flush 
out the wound. If the person is not allergic, apply triple antibiotic ointment 


and a sterile bandage. 


If a large object is embedded, do not try to remove it. Control any bleed- 
ing, and stabilize the object with rolled or folded sterile gauze pads, apply a 
sterile bandage, secure the object in place, and get the victim to a doctor. 


HYPERVENTILATION 


Someone who is anxious or frightened might react by breathing too quickly. 
When rapid breathing continues too long, it can upset the balance of oxygen 
and carbon dioxide in the bloodstream. The person could feel as though he or 
she is suffocating and might become dizzy, disoriented, and fearful. 


Treat hyperventilation by talking quietly to the victim and encouraging him 
or her to calm down and breathe slowly, taking one breath every five seconds. 
It can also help to have the victim breathe through pursed lips or to breathe 
through his or her nose with one nostril closed. The idea is to reduce the amount 
of air he or she is breathing. 


While hyperventilation is usually not a deep concern, it is sometimes a signal 
of a more serious medical condition. Dizziness and anxiety, for example, can be 
warning signals of a heart attack. For this reason, someone who has experienced 
hyperventilation should be checked by a physician. 


BURNS 


A spark from a campfire, boiling water spilled from a pot, toxic chemicals, a 
live electrical line—the causes of burns are many. First-aid treatment for a burn 
depends upon how serious it is. Burns usually are characterized by the degree of 
skin and tissue damage. 


First-degree burns are generally minor and need only treatment with cold 
water or cool, wet compresses. However, second- and third-degree burns can be 
very serious and even life-threatening. Use the first-aid method to treat a victim 
of serious burns. 


1. Take a moment to size up the situation, then decide what to do. 
2. Approach with care so you don't become a burn victim yourself. 


3. If a person must be moved away from a source of heat, do so only 
if you will not put yourself at risk. 


A. Treat hurry cases of stopped breathing or heartbeat and severe bleeding, and 
keep the victim’s airway open. Then treat the burn itself. 


5. Get immediate medical treatment for the victim if the burns: 


= Cause trouble breathing. 


= Might have injured the airway (for example, if the mouth 
and nose have been burned). 


= Affect the head, neck, hands, feet, or groin. 

# Are third-degree (full-thickness) burns. 

® Are the result of chemicals, explosions, or electricity. 
First-Degree Burns (Minor Burns, Classic 
Sunburn, or Scalds) 


If you touch a hot stove or forget to apply sunscreen 
while camping, you can suffer a first-degree burn (also 
known as a superficial burn). The skin will be tender, 
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and it might become red. For comfort, hold the injured area under cold water 
or apply cool, wet compresses until the pain subsides. Do not apply ice, which 
can cause further harm. Treat the affected area with aloe vera gel. 


Treat sunburn by applying cool, damp cloths and by protecting the skin 
from further exposure to the sun. Most sunburns are superficial burns, 
although more serious sunburns include the blisters of a partial-thickness 
burn. To guard against sunburn, use a sunscreen with a sun protection factor 
(SPE) of at least 30 when outdoors. You can also wear long-sleeved shirts, 
long pants, and a broad-brimmed hat. Clothing with an ultraviolet protection 
factor (UPF) rating is designed to ward off ultraviolet rays. 


Second-Degree Burns (Partial-Thickness Burns) 


Medical professionals refer to second-degree burns 
as partial-thickness burns because the injury goes 
partway toward the tissue beneath the skin. Blisters 
are a sign of a second-degree burn. 


Treat a second-degree burn by placing the injured 
area in cool water or applying wet cloths until the pain 
improves. Allow the injury to dry, then protect it with a 
sterile gauze pad. Don't apply butter, creams, ointments, or sprays. 
These are difficult to remove and might slow the healing process. 


Try not to break any blisters; doing so can increase the chance 
of infection. If a blister does break, protect it with sterile gauze. 


Third-Degree Burns (Full-Thickness Burns) 


Third-degree burns damage the skin and the 
tissue beneath it. They are also known as full- 
thickness burns. Skin might be burned away 
and flesh blackened. Third-degree burns injure 


nerves, so the victim might not feel pain. 


Call 911 or your local emergency number for emergency assistance. Do 
not try to remove clothing; it might be sticking to the flesh. Do not apply 
butter, creams, ointments, or sprays. Wrap a clean, dry cloth around the 
injury and treat the person for shock until professional medical help arrives. 


DEHYDRATION 


Water is necessary for nearly every bodily function, including producing 
heat and staying cool. Moisture can be lost through breathing, sweating, 
digestion, and urination. A person giving off more water than he or she takes 
in becomes dehydrated. When this happens, the body might have a difficult 
time regulating core temperature. 
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Hypothermia, heat exhaustion, and heatstroke can 
all be worsened by dehydration. Signals of dehydration 
might include: 

® Increased to severe thirst 

= Dark urine or decreased urine production 

® Tiredness or weakness 

® Dry skin and lips, decreased sweating 

= Nausea, fainting, loss of appetite 


= Headache, body aches, muscle cramps 


® Confusion, dizziness 


Protect yourself from dehydration by drinking plenty of fluids before you feel 
thirsty; waiting until you are thirsty to drink is waiting too long. Avoid caffeine 
because it can cause greater dehydration. Take in enough fluids so that your 
urine stays colorless. This is easy to remember to do on hot days, but it is just as 
important in cold weather when you might not feel like drinking. 


If someone shows signs of becoming dehydrated, encourage him or her to 
drink fluids and rest. When the weather is hot, get the person to a shaded place 
or into an air-conditioned vehicle or building. In cold weather, be sure he or she 
is wearing enough dry clothing. Help the person reach the shelter of a tent and 
sleeping bag or a warm building. Keep checking his or her condition, and be 
ready to provide further first-aid treatment. 


THE HEAT INDEX 


The heat index—a ‘combination 

of temperature and relative 
humidity—is a good indicator 

of how hot it really feels outside. 

As the heat index rises, you should 
drink more water and do fewer 
physically demanding activities. You 
should also monitor the color of your 
urine, which is a good way to check 
how well-hydrated you are. 


Urine Color Chart’ 


HYDRATED 


DEHYDRATED 


JICAL AID 


n urine or kidney disease 


*This color chart is not for clinical use 


COLD- AND HEAT-RELATED INJURIES 


The human body is remarkable in its ability to stay at a constant tempera- 
ture. When the weather is hot, we perspire to stay cool, which is why staying 
hydrated is so important. When cold winds blow, we burn more calories to 


make heat. 
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What is most important is that our core temperature—the warmth of the 
organs in our bodies and our brains—stays close to 98.6 degrees. If the body’s 
ability to cool or warm itself is overworked, the core temperature can rise or 
fall into dangerous zones. The results are cold- and heat-related emergencies 
that might become life-threatening. 


Heat Exhaustion 


Heat exhaustion can be brought on by a combination of dehydration and a 
warm environment. It is not uncommon during outdoor activities conducted 
in hot weather, especially if participants are not fully acclimated to the 
conditions. Signals of heat exhaustion might include: 


= Severe lack of energy = Faintness 

= General weakness = Sweating 

= Headache ® Cool, pale, moist skin 
= Nausea # A rapid pulse 


Follow these steps to treat someone suffering 
from heat exhaustion. 


1. Have the victim lie in a cool, shady place 
with feet raised. Remove excess clothing. 


2. Cool the victim by applying wet cloths to 
the body and by fanning. 


3. If the person is fully alert, let him or her 
drink some water. The key to treating heat 
exhaustion is rehydration. 


Recovery should be rapid. If symptoms 
remain, call for medical help. 


Heatstroke 

Heatstroke, which is much more serious than heat exhaustion, occurs when 
the body’s cooling system begins to fail and the person’s core temperature rises 
to life-threatening levels (above 105 degrees). 
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Signals of heatstroke can include any signals of heat exhaustion, as well as 
the following. 


= Hot, sweaty, or dry red skin ® Vomiting 

® Confusion and disorientation ™ Seizures 

# A rapid pulse ® Unconsciousness 
= Shallow breathing 


Heatstroke is a true medical emergency. Call for medical assistance, then 
follow these steps to immediately cool the victim. 


1. Move the person to an air-conditioned or shady area. 


2. Loosen tight clothing and further cool the skin by fanning and 
applying wet cloths. 


3. If you have ice packs, wrap them in a T-shirt, towel, or other 
thin barrier and place them under the person’s armpits and 
against the neck and groin. You can also immerse the victim 
in a shallow pool of water such as a kiddie pool or bathtub. 


4. If the person is able to drink, give small amounts of cool 
water. Never try to give fluids to an unconscious person. 


Regularly check on the victim's condition. Be ready to provide further first 
aid if the person’s temperature goes up again or if he or she starts vomiting. You 
also might need to perform rescue breathing. 


Frostbite 


Frostbite occurs when skin and tissue become cold enough to freeze. A 
frostbite victim might complain that the ears, nose, fingers, or feet hurt or have 
become numb. 


Sometimes, though, a victim of frostbite 
will not notice anything unusual. Grayish 
white patches on the skin are warning signs 
that ice crystals are beginning to form. 


Treat frostbite by moving the victim into a 
shelter such as a tent or building. When an ear 
or cheek is affected, remove a glove and warm 
the injury with the palm of your hand. Slip 
a frostbitten hand under your clothing and 
against warm skin. 


If you suspect that frostbite is severe, help the person get into dry clothing, 
wrap the injured area in a blanket, and get to a doctor as soon as possible. Do 
not rub a frostbitten limb with your hands or with snow. When there is no 


chance that a frostbitten area will refreeze, rewarm the injury by placing it 
in warm water (warm to the touch—not hot) until normal color returns. If 
the frostbite injury is on a hand or foot, place dry, sterile gauze between the 
fingers or toes and apply a loose bandage. 


Do not attempt to rewarm by placing the affected part next to a fire or 
dry heater. This may cause further damage by burning the tissues. 


Hypothermia 
Hypothermia can develop when a person’s body is losing more heat than 
it is able to produce, which causes the core temperature to drop. This could 
happen to anyone who is not dressed warmly enough or whose clothing is 
no longer dry. Wind, rain, hunger, exhaustion, and dehydration increase the 
danger. Temperatures do not need to be below freezing, either. A hiker caught 
in a cool, windy rain shower without rain gear or a swimmer in chilly water 
or a boater who capsizes might be at risk for hypothermia. 


Someone who is becoming hypothermic might 
@ Feel cold and numb. 

= Become tired and unable to think straight. 
® Shiver uncontrollably. 

= Make poor decisions. 

= Become irritable. 

= Stumble and fall or lose consciousness. 

First aid for hypothermia begins with preventing a victim from getting 


colder. It continues with helping him or her bring the body temperature up 
to normal. Try any or all of the following treatments. 


= Move the person into a shelter such as a building or a tent. Remove wet 
clothing and get the person into dry, warm clothes. Wrap him or her in 
a sleeping bag, blankets, jackets, or anything handy that could be used. 


8 If the person is fully conscious and able to swallow, have him or her 
drink warm liquids (soup, fruit juices, or water). Do not give caffeinated 
beverages like soft drinks, coffee, and tea, which might actually worsen 
the hypothermia. The person should 
also avoid all tobacco products. 


= Put towels or T-shirts around water 
bottles filled with warm water, then 
position the bottles in the armpit 
and groin areas. 


= Watch the person closely for any 
change in his condition. Call for help. 
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SPRAINS AND STRAINS 


A sprain occurs when an ankle, wrist, or other joint is twisted or bent far 
enough to overstretch the ligaments—the tough bands that hold joints together. 
A strain happens when muscles are stretched too far, causing tears in the muscle 
fibers. A sprained joint will be tender and painful when moved and might be 
swollen and discolored. Strained backs, arms, and legs also will be tender and can 
hurt if motion continues. 


Treat sprains and strains with RICE—rest, ice, compression, and elevation. 


R = Rest. For immediate first aid, do not try to move or straighten the injured 
limb. Immobilize severe injuries, and cover open wounds with a sterile dressing. 
If the injury is not severe, minimize motion and weight-bearing of injured joints 
or muscles to give them time to heal. (Some motion is actually good for the 
healing process.) 


| = Ice. Apply ice packs or cold compresses to 
the affected area. To protect bare skin, put a thin 
towel, T-shirt, or some other cloth around the ice 
pack and leave the ice in place for no more than 
20 minutes at a time. If continued icing is needed, 


remove the pack for 20 minutes before reapplying. 


C = Compression. Wrap the injury with an elastic bandage. The bandage 
should be snug enough to provide support and help decrease swelling but not 
so tight that it cuts off circulation; you should be able to slip a couple of fingers 
under it. Continue to check the injury site as well as above and below the 
wrapped area frequently for feeling, color, and warmth. Adjust the bandage if 
it becomes too tight. 


E = Elevation. For sprains or strains to an arm or leg, keep the limb raised 
above the level of the heart to decrease swelling as long as there are no head, 
neck, or spine injuries. 


Sprains and Strains While Hiking 


If someone suffers a mild ankle sprain during a hike and can walk 
without significant discomfort, he or she can continue the hike. If 
bearing any weight causes pain, however, the person shouldn't 
walk any farther. Other Scouts can help with a walking assist or a 
two-person carry. Don’t try to move or straighten an injured limb if 
doing so causes pain. Seek medical treatment whenever pain is 
constant or severe. . 


You can give support to a sprained ankle by wrapping it, boot and all, with 
a bandage, neckerchief, or some other strip of cloth. When you arrive at your 
destination, take off the boot and treat the injury with RIGE. 
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HEAD INJURIES 


A head injury can be very serious and should be handled with extreme 
urgency and care. A cut to the head can cause severe bleeding; call for help 
immediately for severe cuts. 


If the victim is bleeding but conscious, hold a clean cloth over the wound 
and apply pressure. Keep the victim as comfortable as possible and wait for help 
to arrive. If you suspect a neck or spinal injury, protect the spinal column by 
supporting the victim's head and neck in the position found. Use a triangular 
bandage when the entire scalp must be covered. 


BROKEN BONES (FRACTURES) 


A fall, a violent blow, a collision—all of these can cause a fracture, that is, a 
broken bone. When a fracture has occurred, a bone or joint will often have an 
abnormal shape or position. There also might be swelling or a bluish color at 
the site of the injury. Always suspect (and treat) a fracture if there is tenderness 
directly over the bone. 


DOTS 

Look for these signs of possible fractures: 
D = Deformity T = Tenderness 
O = Open wounds $ = Swelling 


Ask the victim the following questions to find out if he or she has a fracture: 


= “Did you hear or feel a bone snap?” 


= “Do you feel increased pain when you press on the skin directly over the 
injured bone?” 


= “Are you unable to move the injured limb?” 


If the victim answers “yes” to these questions, he or she probably has a 
fracture. (Even if the person can move the injured limb, there could still be a 
fracture.) When you suspect a lower-extremity fracture, do not move the person. 
With suspected upper-extremity fractures, be careful when moving the person. 


First aid for fractures varies depending on whether an injury is a closed 
fracture or an open fracture. A closed fracture (also known as a simple 
fracture) is a broken bone that does not cut through the skin. An open 
fracture (also known as a compound fracture) occurs when a broken bone 
cuts through the skin and creates an open wound or when an object goes in 


through the skin and breaks the bone. 
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After calling 911 or your local 
emergency number for help, then 
treating hurry cases of stopped 


breathing, stopped heartbeat, and 
serious bleeding, you can begin to Closed fracture 
attend to the fracture. 


If you suspect a head, neck, or spinal injury, protect the spinal column by 
supporting the victim’s head and neck in the position found. While you wait 
for emergency help to arrive, treat for shock, but don’t raise a leg that might be 
broken—apply a splint. 


In the case of an open fracture, 
don’t try to put the bone back under —___-——_~ 
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the skin, but don’t worry if it goes 
back in on its own. Control bleeding ——">>s*+--777 
by placing sterile gauze directly over 


Open fracture 


the wound. Use direct pressure only 
when there are no other ways to stop serious bleeding. 


If medical help will not arrive within an hour, carefully clean the wound with 
a stream of water squeezed from a water bottle or a sturdy plastic bag with a 
small hole punched in one corner. 


In the case of leg fractures, do not move the victim unless the place is not 
safe and there is danger to the victim or to rescuers. Regularly check his or her 
condition and be ready to provide additional first-aid treatment while waiting 
for medical professionals to arrive. 


SPLINTS, BANDAGES, AND SLINGS 


CRAVAT BANDAGES 


A cravat bandage has many first-aid uses, from securing splints and sup- 
porting a sprained ankle to holding a compress in place over a bleeding wound. 
Make a cravat bandage from a triangular bandage. Stock your family and patrol/ 
troop first-aid kits with four triangular cloth bandages that are about 40 inches 
on the long side. (Most Scout neckerchiefs are not big enough.) Use the follow- 
ing method to make a cravat bandage. 
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1. Fold the point of a triangular bandage up 
to the long edge. 
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2. Fold the bottom edge several times toward 


La L STB. 
3. Tie all bandages in place with square knots. 
SPLINTING 


Splinting the broken bone of an accident victim who must be moved 
relieves pain and reduces the chances of additional injury. Splinting also can 
lessen the discomfort of a fracture for someone who must wait a while for 
professional medical help to arrive. All suspected fractures should be splinted 


unless help is right around the corner. 


You can make 
splints from whatever is 
handy—boards, branches, 
hiking sticks, ski poles, 
shovel handles, or tent- 
pole sections. Folded 
newspapers, magazines, 
pieces of cardboard, or a 
sleeping pad will work, 
too. Pillow splints are 
great for ankles. Avoid 


hard pressure directly 


A splint doesn’t have to be pretty; it just has to keep the over any deformity or 
fracture in place without putting hard pressure on it. bony prominence. 


Padding allows a splint to fit well and increases comfort. Cushion a splint 
with clothing, blankets, pillows, crumpled paper, or other soft material. Hold 
splints and padding in place with neckerchiefs, handkerchiefs, cravat and roller 
bandages, or other wide strips of cloth. The final step is to add a sling to stabilize 
the arm. 


Splint limbs with suspected fractures in the same position as you found 
them. Do not try to straighten or reposition an injured bone. Remove all 
jewelry from the injured person before splinting the affected extremity. While 
applying the splint, keep the joint above and below the injury motionless and 
minimize movement. Extend splints beyond the joint above and the joint 
below the suspected break. Tie splints in place with bandages, neckerchiefs, 
or other wide strips of cloth. Tie at least one above the injured area and one 
below, but do not tie bandages directly over the injury itself. Make sure to 
keep fingers or toes visible for frequent assessment of circulation. 
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After the splint is in place, periodically 
recheck for circulation farther out on the 
injured arm or leg by doing the following: 


= Gently squeeze and then release a 
fingernail or toenail beyond the splint. 
The pink color should return in one or 


two seconds. 
® Ask the person to wiggle the fingers or toes on the affected limb. 
# Ask the person if he or she can feel you touching the tips of his or her 
fingers or toes. 


If the pink color doesn’t return, or if the person can't feel or wiggle the fingers 
or toes, the splint might be too tight. Adjust it and check again for circulation. 


Splinting a Lower-Leg Fracture. Use splints that are 
long enough to reach from the middle of the thigh to 
past the heel. Place one padded splint on each side of 
the injured limb and bind them together. 


Splinting an Upper-Leg Fracture. The thigh bone 
(femur) is the largest bone in the leg. If it is broken, the muscles of the upper leg 
are strong enough to pull the jagged ends of the fractured bone into the flesh and 
blood vessels. This could cause internal bleeding that could threaten the victim's 
life. A femur fracture must be treated as a hurry case. 


® Call for medical help immediately. 


® Keep the victim still and quiet. 


® Treat for shock, but do not move the injured leg. 


Splinting an upper-leg fracture is early emergency care 
that might help immobilize (hold in place) the injury 
until medical help arrives. Apply one padded splint 
outside the leg extending from heel to armpit, and 
another inside the leg from the heel to the crotch. Bind 


the splints together. If external splints are not available, most 
lower limb fractures can be adequately immobilized by bringing the uninjured 
leg to the injured leg and binding them together. 


If you suspect a hip fracture, call 911 or your local emergency number. Keep 
the person comfortable and immobile. Tie the legs together at the ankle and 
knee, and secure the leg with stiff, heavy padding. 


Splinting an Upper-Arm Fracture. Tie a splint to the 
outside of the upper arm. Place the arm in a sling with 
the hand raised about 3 inches above elbow level. Then 

use a bandage to secure the upper arm against the side of 
the chest. The body will act as a second splint to keep the 
elbow and shoulder from moving. 


Splinting a Collarbone or Shoulder Fracture. Support 
the forearm in a sling with the hand raised about 3 inches 
higher than the elbow. Then tie the upper arm against the 
side of the body with a wide bandage if needed. No further 


splinting is necessary. 


Splinting a Lower-Arm Fracture. Splint to hold the hand 
and forearm motionless. Use a T-shirt or other cloth to pad the 
splint, and hold it in place with several bandages. Placing the 
splinted arm in a sling with the hand slightly raised also can 
help keep the elbow joint immobilized. 


Splinting a Hand or Finger Fracture. If you suspect a finger fracture, 
immobilize the finger by taping it to an adjacent finger. If you suspect a hand 
fracture, splint the hand and wrist to immobilize. Ideally, the end of the splint 
should be curved to support the shape of the hand. 


SLINGS 


Slings help support an injured hand, arm, collarbone, or shoulder by 
stabilizing it and protecting it from further damage. 


To make a sling from a large 
triangular bandage: 
1. Support the injured limb 
above and below the injury. 


2. Check the injured area for 
circulation (feeling, warmth, 
and color). 


3. Position a triangular sling, such as a large neckerchief or triangular bandage, 
across the chest. Bring the upper free end of the sling behind the neck and 
the lower free end up, 
and tie the ends with a 
square knot. 


4. With a second triangular 
bandage, bind the sling 
to the chest to better 
stabilize the injury. 

5. Recheck the injured 
area for feeling, warmth, 


and color. Loosen the 
bandage if it is too tight. 


FIRE-RELATED EMERGENCIES 
AND RESCUES 


Should you find yourself in a burning building, get out by a safe route. Test 
the doorknob of a closed door by touching it. If the doorknob is cool, get close 


to the floor and put your shoulder against the door. Open the door carefully. Be 
ready to push it closed again if you discover heat or smoke on the other side. 


If a doorknob is hot, do not open the door. Instead, seal the base of the 
door with clothing or towels to keep out smoke, which can damage the lungs if 
inhaled. Smoke rises, so stay close to the floor, where the air will be fresher. Go 
to a window, open it, and escape or signal for help. If a phone is available, call 
911 or your local emergency number. 


Be very cautious about trying to 
rescue others from a smoke-filled 
room. When your safety might 
be threatened, wait until trained 
rescuers arrive. Rushing into a 
smoky room or other dangerous 
scene to help someone will do no 
good if you also become a victim. 
If you do move an injured or 
unconscious person from a smoky 
room, do so as quickly as possible. 
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MOVING AN ILL OR INJURED PERSON 


The decision to move an accident victim should be made carefully. In 
many cases, emergency medical crews, fire department personnel, or others 
with special equipment and training will be able to transport an injured per- 
son. However, if someone is exposed to fire, smoke, water, electrical hazards, 
poisonous gases, dangerous weather conditions, or other immediate threats, 
the right decision could be to move that person to safety. You might also need 
to move the person in order to give proper first-aid care. Move the victim 
only as far as is necessary, and do not put yourself in danger. Except in critical 
situations, do not attempt to move a person who is suffering from any of the 
following conditions. 


= Shock = Head, neck, or back (spinal) injuries 
= Heart attack = Bone or joint injuries to the hips or legs 


= Frostbitten or burned feet 


When an injured person must be moved, you may use one of several 
assists to move the victim. Choose the assist method you use carefully to 
avoid making the injuries worse and to prevent injury to yourself. Some of 
the following assists can be performed by a single Scout. Others require two 
or more rescuers. Practice the following assists so that you will know what 
to do during a real emergency. 


Walking Assist. If the victim is conscious, 
has only minor injuries, and is able to move, 
you can safely help the person walk. Put one of 
the victim’s arms around your neck. Place your 
other arm around the person's waist. When 
there are two of you to provide assistance, put 
one of the victim’s arms around each rescuer’s 
neck, then place your free arms around the 
victim’s waist. 

Blanket Drag Assist. To move a person to 
safety, roll him or her onto a blanket, coat, 
dining fly, or tablecloth, and drag from behind the head. 
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REDUCING EXPOSURE TO INJURY 


Clothes Drag Assist. For short distances and to 
move a person who might have head, neck, or back 
injuries, use the clothes drag. Firmly 
grab the person's clothing behind 
the shoulder and neck area and pull 
headfirst from the shoulders while 
keeping the head and neck stable. 


Ankle Drag Assist. If a person must be 
moved out of a dangerous place, such as a 
smoky room, but is too large or too heavy 
to transport in any other way, drag him or 
her by both ankles. 


Pack-Strap Carry. The pack-strap carry is a way for a single first- 
aider to carry someone no larger than himself. Use this carry for 
emergency moves or after determining that a victim can be carried 
without making his or her injuries worse. Squat down and pull the 
person onto your back with his or her arms around your neck. Hold 
the arms firmly and stand up. 


Two-Handed Carry. Use this method if the 


victim is conscious and not seriously injured. With 


one other rescuer, place your arms on each other's 
shoulders. Then link your free arms by grasping each 


other's wrists. Ask the injured person to sit on your 
linked arms. With the person sitting there comfortably, move 
your other arms down from each other’s shoulders to support the 
victim’s back. 


Four-Handed Seat. When no 
rescue equipment is available, the 
four-handed seat is the easiest two- 
rescuer carry. It is safe only if the 
victim is conscious and can hold on. 
Face the other first-aider and lock 
arms. Squat down. Have the victim 
sit on your hands and put his arms 
around your shoulders. 


Many accidents and injuries can be prevented if you are careful to avoid 
potentially dangerous situations. On the other hand; trouble can occur when 
you take chances, ignore the rules, don’t use common sense, get in a hurry, or 
are overconfident or fatigued. 
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You will find information throughout this chapter and in other chapters 
(such as Cooking, Hiking, and Aquatics) on avoiding specific injuries. Beyond 
those specifics, keep these general guidelines in mind. 


= Be prepared. Always think ahead to what might happen next: Do we 
have the right gear in case the weather turns cold and wet? Is our stove set 
up on a stable surface so it can’t tip over and burn someone? If I’m going 
to use an ax to chop wood, are other Scouts clear of the area? What might 
be under that rock I’m about to pick up? 

= Seek knowledge and skill. Know how to properly use stoves, woods tools, 
and other potentially dangerous gear. Use gear the right way, and always 
wear the appropriate personal safety gear, such as safety goggles. 

= Know and accept your limitations. Don't be tempted to try something you 
know is risky, such as swimming in an unsafe area, shooting rapids you 
arent prepared for, or climbing a tree to retrieve a snagged bear-bag rope. 

= Follow the rules. The BSA has extensive guidelines for many activities, 
which can be found in the Guide to Safe Scouting. The Sweet 16 of 
Scouting Safety applies to all outings. 


RESPONDING TO EMERGENCIES 


When emergencies happen, people naturally turn to police officers, 
firefighters, EMS workers—and Scouts. After more than a century of 
Scouting, people expect Scouts to know what to do. 


Information for First Responders 
Those who call or go for help should have as much of the following information 
as possible. 

® Nature of the emergency (heart attack, fire, car wreck, etc.) 

® Location of the emergency 

® Description of victims and their injuries or illness 

® Time the injuries or illness occurred 


& Treatment the victims have received 


——— el 


® Number of people with the victims and their general skill level for first aid 


® Requests for special assistance or equipment, including food, shelter, or 
care for nonvictims 


= Phone numbers for the people who are with the victims 


If possible, write this information on the paper in your firstaid kit so the callers 
don't forget anything. 
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Four things: 


1 


. Take a deep breath. You can’t help anyone if 


. Assess the situation and make a plan for how 


An emergency is any situation that requires immediate action. It can be related 
to weather, such as a hurricane, a tornado, a snowstorm, or a flood. It can be 
an accident, such as an explosion, a fire, or a car accident. It can be a human- 
caused emergency like an active-shooter situation at a school. Whatever it is, 
people's lives and health are in danger. 


So what should you do in an emergency? 


you panic. 


to proceed. Decide what actions you need 
to take and in what order, a process first 
responders call triage. Make assignments to 
other Scouts and bystanders as needed. 


. Send for help. In a true emergency, you will need professional help, so send 


someone to call 911 or your local emergency number. 


. Focus on the task at hand. You can do only one thing at a time, so do it to 
the best of your ability. 


‘ 


Responding to Vehicular Accidents 


Vehicular accidents are much like other 
accidents with one important exception: 
Because they occur on roadways, you and 
other bystanders are exposed to potential 
danger. In addition to calling for medical 
help and providing first aid, you should make 
the scene as safe as possible. Turn off the 
vehicle's engine and secure the parking brake. If you have access to flares or safety 
cones, set those up to alert approaching drivers of the accident. (On a twotane 
road, put them in both directions from the accident.) If you cannot readily secure 
the scene, do not put yourself in danger trying to do so. 
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STAYING SAFE AT HOME 


You probably spend more time in your home than in any other place. Staying 
safe there is different—but no less important—than staying safe on campouts 
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and other Scouting trips. As in other settings, being safe means being prepared. 


EMERGENCY KIT 


Use the contents list of the home or patrol/troop first-aid kit to build 
your own home first-aid kit. With the help of your parent or guardian, you 
can create a larger emergency-preparedness kit that includes the items listed 
plus flashlights, a battery- or crank-powered radio, and a three-day supply of 
drinking water and nonperishable food for each person in your family, as well 
as a means of treating water to drink. Having these items on hand will better 
prepare your family for storms, floods, power outages, and other emergencies. 
Store your emergency supplies in a cool, dry place, and occasionally check the 
expiration dates on stored food and medicine. 


EMERGENCY PLAN 


Work with your parents to develop a plan in case of a fire, storm, power out- 
age, or water outage. Post emergency numbers in a prominent place. Create a map 
showing two escape routes from each bedroom, and hold a fire drill once a year. (If 
any bedrooms are on the second floor, consider buying portable fire-escape ladders 
for those rooms.) Designate a meeting place well away from the home, such as a 
neighbor's house, where everyone knows to go in case of an emergency. 


DOWNSTAIRS UPSTAIRS 


KITCHEN 
wneeee TO CELLAR EXIT =~. 


FRONT PORCH (WINDOWS OPEN ONTO PORCH ROOF) 


MAIN ROUTE ——— AITFRNATF ROUTF------ > 


Home emergency plan diagram, showing escape routes 


KEEPING YOUR HOME SAFE 


Among young children, poisoning is one of the most frequent causes of 
accidental death. They might swallow almost anything: fuels, battery acid, peeling 
wall paint, pills from a medicine cabinet, cosmetics, pesticides, cleaning products, 
and other household chemicals and poisons. If you see items in your home that 
could be dangerous to a child, store them in a safe place, out of children’s reach. 


Older people can be hurt as well. Make sure rugs are secure, especially on 
staircases, and that dangerous items are stored properly. Properly dispose of 
partially filled or unneeded cans of paint and varnish, paint-soaked brushes, and 
oily rags. Keep turpentine and paint thinners in airtight cans. Store gasoline, 
benzene, naphtha, charcoal lighter fluid, camp-stove fuel, and other highly 
flammable liquids in tightly closed metal containers outside the home. 


Another part of safety is making sure that there are working smoke detectors 
inside each bedroom, outside each sleeping level, and on each level of the home, 
including the basement. If the smoke detectors are battery-operated (instead of 
connected to the home’s electrical supply), replace the batteries twice a year. 


PREVENTING CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING 


The most common inhaled poison is carbon monoxide, a gas given off by 
gasoline engines, natural gas appliances, charcoal grills, furnaces, and fireplaces. 
Carbon monoxide is especially dangerous because it has no odor. To avoid 


carbon monoxide hazards, do not operate a car or lawn mower in a closed garage 
or shed. Do not cook indoors over wood or charcoal, and never use gas stoves, 
ovens, candles, or other flames in tents. 


UTILITIES 

Many home emergencies are related to utilities. A burst pipe can cause 
flooding; a gas leak or electrical problem can cause a fire. Talk with your parents 
about what utilities your home has and how to shut them off. Here are some 
notes about common utilities. 


Electric Power. The power to your home comes through an electrical panel. 
Typically, there is a main power disconnect switch at the top of the panel that 
will cut power to the entire home. 
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Water. Cutoff valves can be found near sinks, toilets, and faucets. There 
should also be a main cutoff valve that lets you turn off all water to the home. 


Gas. If you smell gas, leave your home immediately and call 911, your local 
emergency number, or the gas company from a neighbor's house or your cell 
phone once you are outside. Looking for the source of a leak yourself could 
lead to an explosion because many things can be an ignition source—even such 
things as flashlights, mobile phones, light switches, and garage door openers. 
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Earn a Merit Badge: Advanced Safety and Medicine 


Earning the First Aid merit badge will take you to the next level of 
knowledge. You also can learn a great deal by working on merit badges 

in Emergency Preparedness, Medicine, Safety, and Wilderness Survival. 
Advanced firstaid courses offered by the Boy Scouts of America, the 
American Red Cross, the American Heart Association, the Emergency Care 
and Safety Institute, and other organizations will help you build your first 
aid skills to respond to emergencies wherever you are. Earning the Home 
Repairs merit badge will help you better understand how keeping a home in 
good order will also help your family stay safe. 


Safety Home Repairs 


DOING THE BEST YOU CAN 


Whenever you are faced with a first-aid emergency, use the skills you have 
to the best of your ability. Remember to watch out for your own safety as well 
as that of others in the area. Use the first-aid method to treat hurry cases, then 
put together a plan to get medical attention for injured or ill persons. 


No one expects you to have the wisdom of a medical doctor. However, 
Scouting’s history is filled with stories of Scouts who used their training to 
help others, sometimes even saving lives. Learn all the first aid you can and 
review it often. Perhaps one day you will be able to do just the right thing at 
a time when your actions make all the difference. 
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oY oa on in; the water's fine!” On 
a hot summer day, there might be 
nothing better than having fun in the 
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water. Joining other Scouts for great 
times swimming in pools and lakes or 
boating on the open water has always 
been a highlight of Boy Scout camps. © 


Being able to swim gives you 
confidence and opens a realm of opportunities for adventure. It qualifies you 
to make the most of Scouting activities in the water and on watercraft of all 
kinds. You will be able to take care of yourself if you ever fall out of a boat or 
tumble into a stream. With training in lifesaving, you also will be prepared to 
help someone who is struggling in the water. 


You can act as a leader, too, by doing your part to be sure that everyone 
stays safe while in and on the water. There might be opportunities for you'to 
help teach younger Scouts the basics of swimming. With proper training, you 
can serve as a lifeguard during aquatics activities with your patrol and troop. 
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ADVANCEMENT: AQUATICS 


Along the trail to Eagle, you will learn a lot about activities in and on the water. 
Being a proficient swimmer opens up a lot of outdoor activities and lifelong 
enjoyment. You'll have a great time making a splash! (See the back of this book 
for the official text of all rank requirements.) 


(ee) |)» el ¥-W0 Tell what precautions need to be taken for a safe swim. Pass 
the BSA beginner test. Demonstrate water rescue methods by reaching with your 
arm or leg and by reaching with a suitable rescue object. Also show that you 
can perform a water rescue by throwing lines and rescue objects. Explain why 
a reaching or throwing rescue is preferred over a swimming rescue whenever 
possible, and why and how a rescue swimmer a 
should avoid contact with the victim. 


aS Re ENS Successfully complete the BSA 

/ swimmer test. Tell what precautions need to be 
taken for a safe trip afloat. Identify the basic parts of 
a canoe, kayak, or other boat, as well as the parts 
of a paddle or an oar. Describe and explain the 
importance of proper positioning of your body in 

a watercraft. With a helper and a practice victim, 
show a line rescue as the tender and as the rescuer. 


'FXe}1B The Lifesaving and Swimming merit badges are two of the 21 badges 
required to earn the Eagle Scout rank. If you choose, Hiking or Cycling can 
be substituted for Swimming; Emergency Preparedness can be substituted 
for Lifesaving. : 
Swimming Lifesaving 


Specific risks are present during activities that take place in and on the water. 
To help manage those risks, you'll want to do things the right way. 


BSA SAFE SWIM DEFENSE ( 


The BSA’s Safe Swim Defense policy sets the rules for all (+) 


Scout swimming activities. The eight points of Safe Swim S 


Defense are as follows. 


1. Qualified Supervision. An adult leader, age 21 or older, who is trained in 
Safe Swim Defense and committed to complying with its eight points must 
supervise all swimming activities. With his or her commitment to Safe 
Swim Defense, that adult leader accepts responsibility for the well-being 
and safety of those in his or her care. 
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2. Personal Health Review. Each swimmer must 
provide a current and complete health history to 
show adequate fitness for swimming activities. This 
helps the adult leader to be aware of any recent ill- 
nesses or injuries so that adequate supervision and 
protection can be provided for any level of health 
conditions. In some cases, an examination by a 


physician might be required. 


The BSA's Annual Health and Medical Record is required of all members 
annually and is perfect for meeting the personal health review point of Safe 
Swim Defense. 


3. Safe Area. The water must be inspected to make sure it is reasonably clean, 
clear, and warm. Hazards must be eliminated or clearly marked before every 
swimming activity. 


4. Response Personnel (Lifeguards). Trained and properly equipped rescue 
personnel must be on duty whenever and wherever Scouts are swimming. 
The lifeguards and lookout work together as a safety team, using a simple 
emergency action plan that has been shared with participants in advance. 


5. Lookout. A lookout appointed by the supervisor 
monitors the conduct of the swim from a position 
that gives a clear view of everyone. While the 
lookout is not expected to perform rescues, he or 
she works together with the lifeguards to maintain 
a safe area. 


6. Ability Groups. Each participant is limited to 
the swimming area and activities that match his 
or her ability. The BSA classification tests should be renewed every year 
at the beginning of the swimming season, but swimmers can be retested 
throughout the season if they are advancing in ability. 


= A nonswimmer is just learning how to swim. 
= A beginner has passed the BSA beginner test. 


= A swimmer has passed the BSA swimmer test. 
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. Buddy System. Scouts never swim alone. 


Ensuring a Safe Swim Area 


Safety. shouldn't be neglected when it comes to swimming activities. Keep in mind 
these particulars when selecting a safe swim spot. 


Controlled Access. Make sure there are safe areas for all participants to enter 
and leave the water. Mark off swimming areas of appropriate depth for each abil 
ity group, making sure that the entire area is within easy reach of rescue personnel. 
Don’t swim in an area that has boat traffic, surfing, or other nonswimming activities. 


Bottom Conditions and Depth. The bottom must be clear of trees and debris. |so- 
lated underwater hazards should be marked with floats. The maximum recommended 
water depth in clear water is 12 feet and in turbid (muddy or murky) water is 8 feet. 


Visibility. Underwater swimming and diving are prohibited in turbid water. Turbid 
water exists when a swimmer treading water cannot see his feet. Swimming at 
night is allowed only in areas with both surface and underwater lighting. 


Water Quality. Avoid bodies of stagnant, fetid water, areas 
with significant algae or foam, or areas polluted by livestock 
or waterfowl. Comply with any signs posted by local health 
authorities. Do not swim in pools with green, murky, or 
cloudy water. 


Moving Water. Participants should be able to easily regain 
and maintain their footing in currents or waves. Avoid areas 
with large waves, swiftly flowing currents, or moderate cur 

rents that flow toward the open sea or into areas of danger. 


Weather. Move to a position of safety whenever lightning or thunder threatens. 
Wait at least 30 minutes after the last lightning flash or thunder before leaving 
shelter. Take precautions to prevent sunburn, dehydration, and hypothermia. 


Life Jacket Use. Swimming in clear water over 12 feet deep, in turbid water over 
8 feet deep, or in flowing water may be allowed if all participants wear properly 
fitted, Coast Guard-approved life jackets and the supervisor determines that swim- 
ming with life jackets is safe under the circumstances. 
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Each Scout must stay close to a buddy who 
always knows where he is and what he is 
doing. If buddies are not of the same ability 
group, they swim in the area assigned to 
the buddy with the lesser ability. About 
every 10 minutes, the safety team calls 

for a buddy check, but buddies should 
immediately alert the safety team if either 
buddy needs assistance or is missing. 


The most important thing you can do when you're swimming is to keep up with 
your buddy. You should check in and out together, stay near each other, and 
alert an adult if your buddy is in trouble. The buddy system also applies when 
you are boating and even back on dry land (like when you go to the camp 
commissary to pick up food). 
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8. Discipline. Scouts know and respect the rules, and they always follow 
instructions from lifeguards and other adult leaders. When the rules are 
applied consistently and impartially to all participants, everyone can have 
a safe and enjoyable swim. 


For the complete statement of BSA Safe Swim Defense standards, see 
the Swimming merit badge pamphlet, Aquatics Supervision, or the Guide to 
Safe Scouting. 


LEARNING TO SWIM 


When you are swimming, several things are happening at once. You are 
floating in the water, your feet are kicking, your hands are pulling you through 
the water, and you are breathing. Learning to coordinate all those things can 
take a while, but you can learn to swim by mastering one skill at a time. 


If you want to try out the basics of swimming, find a good swimmer to 
help you and visit a swimming area where a trained lifeguard can watch over 
you. Start with three basic techniques that will be important as you learn to 
swim: floating, gliding, and breathing. 


Many BSA local councils offer swimming classes during their summer camp 
programs. The American Red Cross, YMCA, and many other organizations also 
offer lessons. You might find opportunities to learn at a neighborhood pool, too. 
Your Scout leaders can help you find the instruction you need. 


Floating. Wade into water 
that is waist deep. Hold your ; ——— 
breath, bend down, and curl 
yourself into a ball. Clasp your 
arms around your knees. You 
should bob to the surface and 
float like a jellyfish. 


Floating 


Gliding. Stand in the water and 
face the shore or the edge of the pool. = 
Take a deep breath. Push off with 
your feet and plunge forward with 
your arms stretched in front of you and 
your face down in the water. Glide across the water, then stand 
for a moment to get another breath. Push off and glide again. 
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Gliding 


Breathing. Get used to breathing the way a swimmer 
breathes. Standing in waist-deep water, take a breath 
and put your face in the water. Slowly exhale through 
your nose and mouth. Turn your head to the side so 


your mouth clears the water, and take a breath. Repeat. 


SWIMMING STROKES 


As you become comfort- 


Breathing 


able with floating, gliding, 
and breathing like a swim- 
mer, push off in waist-deep 
water and add the motions 
of different swimming 
strokes. The front crawl, 
back crawl, sidestroke, 
breaststroke, trudgen, and 
elementary backstroke are 
all good ways for a swimmer 
to move through the water. 


FRONT CRAWL 


The front crawl has 
three motions—the flutter 
kick, the arm stroke, 
and breathing. 


Front crawl, side and front views 
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Flutter Kick. Practice the 
flutter kick by holding the edge 
of the pool, resting your hands 
on the bottom in shallow water, 
or supporting your weight on 
a kickboard. Keep your toes 
slightly pointed, your ankles and 
knees relaxed but straight, and kick from the hips. Use all of each leg, not just 
the lower half, and keep your legs just below the surface of the water. 


Flutter kick 


m= = Arm Stroke. Try out the 
4 arm stroke while standing 
in waist-deep water. Bend 
— forward so that your upper 


= position. Extend your right 
arm and sweep it down 


pe tO your hip, bending your 
See, elbow so that you use both 
— = 
-*.\ your hand and forearm to 
pull against the water. Keep 
a BASIE B SEES === your hand cupped a little, 
ape relaxed. This part of 2 arm Logieg is known as the pull. The power of the 
stroke comes from pressing backward with the forearm as well as the hand. 
Next, raise your elbow and stretch your arm forward again—the recovery phase 


of the stroke. Alternate strokes with your left arm. 


Push off into a glide and use the flutter kick and arm stroke together to 
move yourself through the water. Turn your head to the side and breathe when 


you need air. 
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BACK CRAWL 


The back crawl, or racing 
backstroke, is a stroke that 
keeps your face above the 
water, Think of it as the 
front crawl done on your 
back. The leg motion is the 
flutter kick. For the arm 
stroke, bring one arm out 
of the water near your hip 
and lift it above your head 
to slice back into the water. 
Keep your fingers together 
and your hands cupped but 
relaxed. Roll slightly to that 
side, and bend your elbow 
to push water toward your 
feet. Alternate this stroking 
motion with your other 
arm; one arm pulls while 
the other recovers. 


Back crawl, side and front views 


Sidestroke, side and top views 


SIDESTROKE 


A strong scissors kick powers the sidestroke. Breathing is easy because your 
face is always above the water. A long glide between strokes saves energy. 


Begin by floating on your side. Draw your knees toward your chest with 
your heels tucked behind your body. Next, spread your legs with your top leg 
moving forward and the bottom leg back, and then snap your legs together as 
if they were a pair of scissors. (The power comes from this snapping motion.) 
At the same time, thrust one arm forward and sweep the other back through 
the water. The hand moving forward should be flat, while the hand sweeping 
back should be cupped. (Imagine that you are grabbing something in the 
water with your leading hand, transferring it to your other hand at your chest, 
and then tossing it behind you with your trailing hand.) Glide a moment, and 
then pull your forward arm down as you repeat the scissors kick. 
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ELEMENTARY BACKSTROKE 


The elementary backstroke is a stroke with a restful, energy-saving glide, 
which makes it ideal for long swims. Begin in a glide position by floating on 
your back with your arms at your sides and your legs straight. Begin the whip 
kick by bending your legs at the knees to drop your feet down. Rotate your 
ankles outward and then return to the starting position in a rapid, continuous 
circular motion, letting your knees separate naturally. Extend your arms from 
your shoulders at the beginning of each kick, and then pull them down to your 
sides as though they were oars. (Your hands should go up your chest, straight out 
at 90-degree angles to your body, and then in arcs back down to your sides.) Rest 
as you glide. Then repeat the stroke. 


Elementary backstroke, side and top views 
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BREASTSTROKE 


The breaststroke is another restful 
stroke that is useful for long distances. It 
is a little like an elementary backstroke 
performed while you are on your belly, 
except that your legs and arms do not 
move together. Start in a glide position 
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on your stomach with your head in the 
water, your arms in front of you, and 
your legs together near the surface. Bend 
your elbows and sweep your arms down to shoulder level as you raise your 
head to take a breath. Time your kick to provide power as you lower your 
head and extend your arms forward. Glide before the next pull and kick. 
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Breaststroke, side and front views 


TRUDGEN 


The trudgen stroke was named for English 


swimmer John Trudgen, who introduced it 
at a swimming competition in 1868. The 


trudgen combines the arm movements and 
breathing of the front crawl stroke with the 
scissors kick of the sidestroke. Perform the 
kick when your hip is turned upward as 

you are taking a breath and completing an 
arm pull. Allow your legs to relax and rest a 
moment while you power through the water 
with a stroke of your other arm. 


THE BSA BEGINNER 
AND SWIMMER TESTS 


Passing the BSA swimmer test is a good 


Trudgen, side view 
way to know that you are prepared to take 


part in most Scouting aquatics activities. 
Here’s what it requires: 
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If you aren't quite ready for the swimmer test, you might be able to pass 
the beginner test: 


Here are the parts of the BSA swimmer and beginner tests. 


ENTERING DEEP WATER 
Jumping into deep water is part of the BSA 


swimmer and beginner tests. Jump feetfirst into 


Ease-in entry deep water only when you have determined that 


the bottom is free of obstacles. Whenever you 
don’t know the depth of the water or condition 
of the bottom, wade into the water or ease 

in feetfirst from a seated position. Never dive 
headfirst into water unless it is 7 to 12 feet deep 
and you can see the bottom. 


3 feet maximum 
Kas an ab ; 
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eaping entry. Limit the height of the starting 
int to 3 feet above the water. 
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After you have made certain that the 
ottom is obstacle-free, stand at the edge of 
he pool or dock, bend slightly at the knees, 
nd hop forward into the water. Once you get 
omfortable with that method of entry, try 
tepping out farther from the dock or poolside with your legs spread apart. 
nap your legs together when you hit the water and push downward with your 
rms to keep your head above the surface. 
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STOPPING, TURNING, AND RESUMING SWIMMING 


To come to a halt while swimming, stop kicking and raise your head as you 
push down with your arms. You'll find yourself upright in the water and able to 
look around. By sweeping your arms back and forth under the water and making 
an occasional scissors kick with your legs, you can tread water and keep your 
head above the surface. To turn, rotate your face and shoulders in the direction 
you want to go, then sweep your arms sideways to turn your body. Lean forward 
and kick with your legs to level off on the surface of the water. Then begin a 
swimming stroke to take you where you want to go. 


FLOATING 


Floating faceup is a good way to rest in deep, calm water. Survival floating— 
facedown floating—also is a good option, especially when the water is rough. 


Practice faceup floating in waist-deep water by squatting down as if you're 
sitting on a chair. When your shoulders are just below the surface of the water, 
extend your arms to the side just below the surface with your palms up. Next, 
take a deep breath and tilt your head well back with = 
your chin up and your ears in the water. Slowly extend -— 
your legs and relax as your body bobs and settles into 


a natural floating position with your arms extended 
above your head and your palms up on the water. 
(Some people will float high on the water with 
their hips and legs near the surface; others will 
float with only their face and portions of their 
chest breaking the surface.) Try this a few times, 
then practice starting in chest-deep water. 


SURVIVAL FLOATING 


If you are ever stranded in deep, warm water, survival floating is a way to 
stay alive until rescuers can reach you. Take a breath and relax facedown. Allow 
yourself to float with the back of your head near the surface. When you need air, 
push down with your hands and make one scissors kick to lift your mouth and 
nose above the water. Take a breath and then relax and float facedown again. 


Survival floating 
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USING CLOTHING AS A LIFE JACKET 


If you fall into deep water far from shore, you can inflate your pants to 
create a makeshift flotation device. Your inflated clothing will help you stay 
afloat until you are rescued or can make your way to safety. 


While in the water, pull off your pants. Blow 
a puff of air into a pocket to inflate it so the pants 
will float even if they slip out of your hands. Next, 
tie the pant legs together with a square knot near 
the cuffs. Button or snap the waistband, close the 
fly, and youre ready to inflate your pants life jacket. 


Hold the pants waistband open just below the 
surface. Cup your hand and strike the water, follow- 
ing through so that air caught by your hand goes 
into the pants. Repeat until the pants are inflated. 


Another way to inflate the pants is to place the pants over one shoulder, 
hold the waistband open with both hands, and flip the pants overhead to trap 
air inside. When your pants life jacket needs more air, strike the water with 
your hand as explained above to reinflate the pants. 


If the first two methods do not work for you, inflate the pants by blowing 
air into them from beneath. Be careful not to tire yourself or to hyperventilate. 


Once you have filled your pants life jacket 
with air, use both hands to hold the waistband 
closed so that the air will not leak out. Slip your 
head between the legs of the pants, lie back, and 
float. Use a flutter kick or a whip kick to move 
toward safety. 


If you're wearing a collared shirt 
made of cotton or another tightly woven 
material, you can also use it to help you 
stay afloat. Grip the shirt at the collar 
and trap air in the back and shoulders. 

- (This works best if the collar is buttoned 
and the back shirttail is tucked in.) Reinflate the shirt by opening the space 
between the second and third buttons and blowing air inside. 


If you are wearing shorts, you can use them as a flotation device. Take off the 
shorts and inflate the pockets. Hold the shorts close to your chest while floating 
on your back. 
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SAFE TRIPS AFLOAT 


Type Ill life jacket 
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Lots of terrific Scout adventures happen on the water. The BSA Safety Afloat 
guidelines help make sure that you and others stay safe during activities afloat. 


BSA SAFETY AFLOAT a 

1. Qualified Supervision. An adult leader, age 21 or older, —— — 
who is trained in Safety Afloat and committed to Satety — 
complying with its nine points must supervise all activity oat = 


afloat. With his or her commitment to 
Safety Afloat, that adult leader accepts 
responsibility for the well-being and safety 
of those in his or her care. The supervisor 
must be skilled in the safe operation 

of the craft for the specific activity, 


knowledgeable in accident prevention, 


and prepared for emergency situations. 


2. Personal Health Review. Each Scout afloat must provide a current and complete 
health history, which helps the adult leader to be aware of any recent illnesses 
or injuries so that adequate supervision and protection can be provided for any 
level of health conditions. In some cases, an examination by a physician might 
be required. 


3. Swimming Ability. Scouts and adults 
operating a boat during activities afloat 
must have passed the BSA swimmer 
test. Those who have not passed the 
test may ride as passengers in limited 
situations in a boat operated by 


appropriate personnel. 


4. Life Jackets. Properly fitted life jackets approved by 
the U.S. Coast Guard must be worn by all persons 
participating in boating activities. Type III life 
jackets are recommended for general recreational use. 


5. Buddy System. Scouts never go on the water alone. 
Every person has a buddy, and every craft on the 
water has a buddy boat. As with swimming buddies, 
buddy boats have a check at regular intervals. 


6. Skill Proficiency. All persons participating in activities 
afloat, including those who will be passengers only, 
must be trained and practiced in craft-handling skills, 
safety, and emergency procedures. 


A successful float plan covers preparation, itinerary, notification, weather, 
and contingencies. 


Preparation. Make sure you have access to all the gear you need and that you 
know and understand any state and local regulations. Check water levels and 
select a route, including alternate locations to put in and pull out. 


Itinerary. The float plan is a detailed list of where you will be at any time, noting 
putin and pullout locations and waypoints. Estimate travel time generously. 


Notification. File the float plan with parents, the local council office if traveling 
on running water, and local authorities if appropriate. Assign someone who is 
staying behind to alert authorities if your prearranged check-ins are overdue, 
and make sure everyone is promptly notified when you return from the trip. 


Weather. Check the forecast just before 
setting out, and keep an alert eye on the 
weather. Anticipate changes, and bring all 
craft ashore when rough weather threatens. 
Wait at least 30 minutes before resuming 
activities after the last incidence of thunder 
or lightning. 


Contingencies. Identify anything that 
might force a change of plans, and 
develop alternative plans for each situation. Know how to contact all emergency 
resources, such as EMS systems, sheriff departments, and ranger stations, and 
the nearest emergency communication location 
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7. Planning. Before Scouts go afloat, they develop a float plan detailing their 
route, time schedule, and backup plans. The plan is shared with parents, 
Scout leaders, and others who have an interest. 


8. Proper Equipment. All equipment must be in good repair and suited to the 
craft, to the water conditions, and to the individuals using it. Appropriate res- 
cue equipment must be available. And it never hurts to have spare equipment, 
repair materials, extra food and water, and dry clothes available, just in case. 


9. Discipline. Scouts know and respect the 
rules, and always follow instructions from 
the adult supervising the activity afloat. 
When the rules are applied consistently and 
impartially to all participants, everyone can 
have a safe and enjoyable outing. 


For the complete BSA Safety Afloat 
guidelines, see Aquatics Supervision or the 
Guide to Safe Scouting. 
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THE RIGHT LIFE JACKET 


A life jacket will do you no good if it slips 
over your head and floats away down the 
river. That’s why properly fitted life jackets 
are an important part of Safety Afloat. 


When you put on a life jacket, attach all 
straps and close all zippers. Pull adjustable 
straps until the life jacket fits snugly but 
comfortably. A properly fitted life jacket will not ride up around your head when 
someone lifts it by the shoulder straps or when youre floating in the water. 


UNDERSTANDING WATERCRAFT 


Boating introduces you to a world you can’t explore by foot. It also introduces 


If you can’t make a life jacket fit 
snugly, exchange it for a smaller size. 


you to a whole new vocabulary. Before you can master boating techniques, you'll 
need to understand some important terms. 


PARTS OF A BOAT 

On any boat or ship, the front is called the bow and the back is called the 
stern. When your'e looking forward (as opposed to aft), the port side is on 
your left and the starboard side is on your right. Amidships is the section in 
the middle. Seats are named for their location: bow, stern, or midship. 


Port side (left) 
Deck plate Gunwale 


| 


Stern Stern seat Starboard Bow seat Bow 


side (right) 


Thwart 


Aft Amidships Forward 


Beam 


Tumblehome 
Gunwale 


Freeboard 


Waterline 


Draft 


Parts of a canoe Keel 
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Bow breastplate Gunwale Transom 


Starboard side 


Bow seat Midship seat Stern seat Transom knee 


Port side 
Parts of a rowboat 


The top edges of canoes and rowboats are called the gunwales (pronounced 
“sunnels”). They help stiffen the boat, as do the thwarts (pronounced “thorts”) 
on canoes. Other structural elements include deck plates on canoes and 
breastplates, transoms, and transom knees on rowboats. 


Most boats include at least one painter—a rope you can use to secure the 
boat to a dock or other fixed object. Some boats have a keel, a raised rib on 
the bottom that helps the boat stay on course. 


PARTS OF A PADDLE AND OAR 


The most important part of a paddle or oar is the blade, which pulls the craft 
through the water. When youre canoeing, the blade of the paddle should be 
barely submerged; when you're rowing, the blade of the oar will go much deeper. 


Rowing requires two oars, and you'll hold each by its handle. In canoeing, 
you'll use a single paddle; put one hand on top of the grip and the other 
around the shaft near the throat. 


Grip Shaft Throat Blade Tip 


Paddle 


Handle Button Leather Loom Throat Blade Tip 
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Earn Merit Badges: Paddles and Oars 


Feeling the water move beneath you as you propel a watercraft is an 
amazing experience. Earning such merit badges as Canoeing, Kayaking, 
and Rowing will teach you the basics of powering small watercraft, as well 
as more complicated maneuvers on the water. 


Canoeing 


The tips of paddles and oars are easy to damage. Never resta paddle or oaron 
its tip or use the tip to push away from the shore or rocks. Also, avoid throwing 
paddles and oars into a vehicle, boat, or trailer. 
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YOUR POSITION IN A BOAT 


While all boats can capsize if you're not careful, 
some, like canoes, are less stable than others. To 
prevent your boat from tipping over, keep your 
center of gravity as low as possible and don’t lean 
too far to port or starboard. 


When paddling a canoe, sit on one of the 
seats facing forward or kneel just in front of it 
with your knees spread out. If you're paddling by 
yourself, you'll want to be in the back of the boat. 


When rowing a rowboat, sit Position in a canoe 
on the midship seat facing aft. 
The coxswain (pronounced 
“coxsun’) should sit on the aft 
seat and guide you. 


Position in a rowboat 


For more detailed information on boating, see the BSA rity e Y 
Fieldbook and the Canoeing, Kayaking, Motorboating, __if sf, | | . 
Rowing, Small-Boat Sailing, and Whitewater merit FIELDBCOK 
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badge pamphlets 


Learn to swim and you will know how to take care of yourself in the water. 
Learn to carry out a water rescue, and you'll be ready to help someone who 
is in danger of drowning. You can learn lifesaving skills and practice water 
rescues at Scout camps. Local pools also might offer lifesaving courses. 


When you see that someone in the 
water is in trouble, as with any other 
emergency, remain calm and take a 
few moments to size up the situation. 
If someone else has already begun a 
rescue effort, be ready to assist. Make 
sure someone has called for additional 
help. Keep an eye on the victim. If the 
person goes under, remember where 


you last saw him or her. 


To help a person who is struggling - ” 
in the water, first try reaching for the 
person, then throwing something to 
the person, then assisting the person 
by rowing out in a boat. Only when 
those options don’t work should you 
consider a swimming, or going, rescue. 
Those prepared for a swimming rescue 
should always use equipment, preferably 
a floating device, to separate themselves 
from a conscious victim. Swimming 
rescues that require direct contact with a 
person in danger are normally used only 
for victims who are unconscious. 


Throwing rescue 


WATER RESCUE METHODS 


Go (with support) 


REACHING RESCUES 


Many water accidents happen close to shore. 
While staying on dry land or standing in shallow 
water, you might be able to reach a victim with 
your hand or foot, or with a pole, branch, canoe 
paddle, towel, deck chair, or whatever else is 
nearby. Be sure to stay low or hold on to a fixed 
object to keep from getting pulled in. 


Reaching rescues 
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THROWING RESCUES 


If the victim is too far from shore 
to reach, you can throw an object 
that floats. A ring buoy or another 
object with a line attached to it is 
best, but either an object or a line 
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can be used alone. If a ring buoy isn’t 
readily available, you could throw an 
air mattress, a life jacket, a paddle, a 

picnic cooler, or a rope. 


Practice throwing a rope both 
with a weight on it and without any 
weight. Remember to hold on to the 


other end. When throwing an object 
with a weight on it, aim just beyond the Common floating rescue devices 
victim and pull it back toward him or her. 


ROWING RESCUES 


When a victim can’t be rescued by reaching or throwing from the shore, 
you may be able to perform a reaching or throwing rescue by rowing a boat 
out to the victim. Wear a life jacket and get someone to help you control the 
boat. As you get near the victim, reach out with a paddle or an oar, or throw 
the person an extra life jacket. 


Earn a Merit Badge: Lifesaving 
Completing the Lifesaving merit badge 
will prepare you fo use swimming rescue 
methods if they are ever needed. It is one 
of the 13 required merit badges for the 
Eagle Scout rank. Lifesaving 
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Line Tender Rescue 
The fourth point of Safe Swim Defense requires sAs — 


\ 
that troop swimming activities be protected =~ we 
by a rescue team ready to respond during a 
drowning situation. With a bit of practice, two 
strong swimmers can safely use the line tender 
procedure for troop swim protection. 


Tie a bowline in the end of a rope to make a large loop. 
Then place the loop over the shoulder and under the opposite 
arm of the rescuer. If possible, the rescuer should take with him 
something that will float such as a ring buoy, seat cushion, or 
other flotation device. 


As the rescuer swims 
toward the victim, 
his buddy (the rope 
tender) stays on shore to feed out the rope 
and prevent it from becoming tangled 
and to closely watch the rescuer and the 
struggling swimmer. The rescuer presents 
the floating device to the victim and, 
when the victim takes hold, signals for the 
rope tender fo pull both of them to safety. 


If no floating device is available, the rescuer can swim past the victim, 
staying out of reach, and then turn so that the line is pulled within 
the victim's grasp. The rescuer then signals for the tender 
to pull both of them to shore. 


An unconscious person or someone who is injured 
might not be able to hold on to the rope. When 
that's the case, the rescuer can grab the victim and 
hold the person's face out of the water while the 
rope tender pulls the rescuer and victim in. 


On a backpacking trip, you 
might be able to use an 

inflatable or foam sleeping 
pad as a flotation device. 


GOING (SWIMMING) RESCUES 


Go by swimming only if there is no other way to save a person. Follow 
these rules whenever you are considering a swimming rescue. 
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= NEVER attempt a swimming rescue unless you are a strong swimmer. 


= NEVER attempt a swimming rescue unless you are trained in lifesaving. A 
person struggling in the water is fighting for life. Unless you know what 
to do, the person might pull you under. 


If you are trained in lifesaving and 
confident in your skills, quickly strip 
down to your underwear, keeping an 
eye on the victim at all times. Take 
along something that will float—a life 
jacket, an air mattress, an inner tube, a 
paddle, or whatever else is handy. Use 
the breaststroke so that you can watch 


the victim as you swim toward him or 
her, but stay beyond the victim's reach. Push the flotation device to the victim, 
then back off. Let the person grab the far side of the floating item you have 
brought. Wait until the victim becomes calm, even if that means he or she 
loses consciousness. Then pull the person ashore. 


Becoming tangled with someone struggling in the water can lead to serious 
trouble for you and the victim. Don’t put yourself in danger. If reaching and 
throwing aren't possible and you don’t have the equipment to go with support, 
your best course of action could be to go for help. Only in rare situations will 
a swimming rescue be your only choice. 


AQUATICS OPPORTUNITIES 


Swimming is much more than a fine way to spend a few hours on a hot 
afternoon. It is an important skill that will serve you well throughout your 
life. You'll be able to save yourself in a swimming or boating emergency, and 
lifesaving training can prepare you to help others. 


Being able to swim also is the doorway to many great activities at lakes, rivers, 
and oceans. Scouting encourages you to continue building your skills by earning 
merit badges in Swimming, Lifesaving, Scuba Diving, Canoeing, Kayaking, 
Motorboating, Rowing, Small-Boat Sailing, Water Sports, and Whitewater. 


You also can find training and adventure as you complete the requirements for 
the BSA’s special aquatics awards, including Mile Swim BSA, Scuba BSA, Board- 
sailing BSA, Kayaking BSA, Snorkeling BSA, and BSA Stand Up Paddleboarding. 


Mile Swim BSA BSA Stand Up 
Paddleboarding 


Mor 


Small-Boat 


Whitewater Sailing 
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BSA Aquatics Supervision: Swimming and Water Rescue and BSA Aquatics 
Supervision: Paddle Craft Safety are two BSA training courses that offer in-depth 
instruction to Scouts ages 16 and older (and adult leaders) who want to lead 
aquatics activities. The courses go beyond the basics of Safe Swim Defense and 
Safety Afloat, equipping the trained leader to be better prepared for Scouting 
adventures in and on the water. 


SDILVNOV S 


If you enjoy your time around the water, you can pursue advanced training 
through the American Red Cross, the American Canoe Association, scuba 
agencies, and other groups that will allow you to undertake even bigger 
adventures. Other opportunities include high-adventure trips to the Florida 
Sea Base and the Northern Tier High Adventure Program and participating 


in Sea Scouts, a Scouting program that focuses on aquatic adventures. 


Northern Tier High Adventure Program The unique and varied aquatics 


includes aquatics activities along the programs at the Florida National High 
boundary waters between the United States Adventure Sea Base offer opportunities 


and Canada. you can’t get anywhere else. 
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ADVANCEMENT: NATURE 


Understanding nature is part of what makes the outdoors so much fun. The more 

you learn about the environment, the more you can understand how everything in 
an ecosystem works together. As you move along your journey to Eagle, here are 
some of the things you will discover. (See the back of this book for the official text 
of all rank requirements.) 


113 |») 3:17@]0) i Describe common 
poisonous or hazardous plants and 
identify some that might be growing 
in your area or at your campsite. 


SECOND CLASS ffeintivaermssteny2 
evidence (using tracks, signs, or 

photographs) of at least 10 kinds of % 
animals, including birds, mammals, 3s 
reptiles, fish, and mollusks, that are 3 
living in your area or at your campsite. *. ¥ 


ALSUREUSR Identify or show evidence [using fallen leaves, fallen fruit, or 
photographs) of at least 10 kinds of native plants in your area or at your campsite. 
Identity two ways fo get a weather forecast and explain why it's important to do so 
when you are planning for an event. Describe at least three natural indicators of 
impending weather, and describe some hazardous weather conditions you might 
encounter in your area or in the area in which you will be hiking or camping. Tell 
how you will prepare for those conditions. 


NEE Earning either the Environmental Science or the Sustainability merit badge 
is a requirement to achieve the Eagle Scout rank. 
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Susiainability 


You don't have to go far to experience nature. Cities 
across the country have set aside land for parks and 
urban forests where plants and animals abound; others 
have converted abandoned railroad lines and towpaths 
into linear parks that weave in and out of neighborhoods 
and downtowns. 
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ECOSYSTEMS 


The study of animals and plants and how they interact with each other and 
with nonliving parts of the environment such as weather, water, and sunlight 
is called ecology. It comes from the old Greek words oikos, meaning “house,” 
and -/ogy, meaning “to study.” Ecology is the study of the home we share with 
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all other species. 


Deserts, forests, oceans, mountain ranges, meadows—all these different 
areas on the planet have their own unique combinations of geology, weather, 
inhabitants, and much else that make them special. These groupings of plants, 
animals, and their surroundings are called ecosystems (short for “ecological 
systems”). Ecosystems are systems because the living and nonliving things 
within them are linked together in the way they share energy and nutrients. 
Notice in the simple food chain shown here how all the organisms rely on 
each other. What do you think would happen if one of the species became 
extinct or if the water source was no longer available? 


Primary Secondary Tertiary Tertiary 
consumer consumer consumer consumer 
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Simple food chain 


Every ecosystem is unique, but scientists group 
them into broad categories called biomes. For example, 
forest biomes include the temperate forest biome 
common in eastern North America, the tropical forest 
biome found closer to the equator, and the boreal 
forest biome found in Alaska and Canada. 


As you focus on an individual ecosystem, you'll be 
astonished by the remarkable way in which everything 
fits together. Each species is important for the survival | Common wasp. This 

Thei rcakalen d d : familiar insect has an 
of others. Their survival also depends upon certain Eyercus Wexpan of 
qualities of land, water, and space. about two weeks. 


While no two places on the globe are alike, all share certain similarities that 
give us ways to compare one area with another and to help us make sense out of 
what we know of them. Scientists organize living things into groups with related 
characteristics. Two of the largest groups are plants and animals. 


PLANTS 


From grasses pushing through cracks in a city sidewalk to ancient forests 
covering a mountainside, plants are vital to our world. Plants help all animals 
because they release oxygen, which animals need to survive. Plants protect the 
land, too. Their roots help keep soil from washing away. Leaves slow the rain as 
it falls, giving it time to seep into the earth instead of running off. Fallen trees, 
shrubs, and grasses enrich the soil as they decay. 


Plants provide shelter and food for wildlife. A dead tree can be important 
to animals as a roosting site, a place to build nests, and a source of food. 
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People use plants in many ways, too. We eat fruits, vegetables, grains, 
and nuts, all of which come from plants. Lumber from trees goes into our 
buildings. Paper, medicines, and thousands of other products are possible 
only because of plants. 


Trees provide shade in yards and city parks, cooling the environment and 
offering us places close to home where we can relax and play. Forests are the 
perfect place to hike and camp. Roaming deep into a backcountry forest 
allows us to get far from roads, buildings, and crowds of people. 


Plant Power 


Green chlorophyll in leaves 
draws energy from sunlight. 
A plant uses this energy to 
convert carbon dioxide from 
the air and water from the 
soil into sugars it can use 
for energy. The process is 
called photosynthesis —a 
combination of the words 
photo (meaning “light") 

and synthesis ("to make"). 
Photosynthesis also returns 
oxygen to the atmosphere. 


Earn a Merit Badge: Plants 


If you'd like to learn more about how people use various types of plants, 
consider working on the Plant Science, Pulp and Paper, and Textile 
merit badges. 
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COMMON PLANTS 


Black-eyed susan Mountain bluebell Common dandelion Prickly pear cactus 


Common cattail Blue columbine 


Honeysuckle Yarrow 
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Serviceberry Water hemlock 
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POISONOUS OR HAZARDOUS PLANTS 


Nature is beautiful, but it can also be dangerous. Many plants that grow in 
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your neighborhood, in local parks, and in camping areas your troop visits can 
hurt you if you touch or eat them. Some can even kill. 


The most common plants you need to watch out for are poison ivy, poison 
oak, and poison sumac. Touching them can cause an irritating rash; ingesting 
them or breathing in smoke from burning plants is even more serious. 


Most other plants are only dangerous if ingested. That's why you should 
never eat wild plants, including mushrooms, unless you can positively identify 
them. (Often, poisonous plants look similar to edible plants.) 


See the First Aid chapter for information on treating exposure to or 
ingestion of poisonous plants. 


Poison lvy 


= Grows as a trailing vine, climbing vine, 
or shrub. 


= Has stems of three leaflets that are somewhat 
shiny with a smooth surface and relatively 
smooth edges. 


= Leaves turn bright red, yellow, or orange in 


the fall. 
® Has a hairy vine. 


= Common in wooded areas, especially 
along breaks in the tree line where sunlight 
peeks through. 


Poison Oak 


= Grows as a woody vine or shrub. 


Poison ivy 


= Has stems of three leaflets (rarely five or 
more) with toothed or lobed edges like 
oak leaves. 


= Leaves turn bright red in fall. 


# Common in wooded areas, dry barrens, and 
coastal plains; not tolerant of heavy shade. 


Poison oak 
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Poison Sumac 
= Grows as a small tree or tall shrub. 


= Has leaves of seven to 13 long, slender 
leaflets with no hair on the stems. 


= Leaflets appear in pairs except for the 
leaflet at the end of the stem. 


= Leaves turn deep red in fall. 


= Restricted to swampy, boggy areas. 


® Often confused with more common 
forms of sumac. Poison sumac 


Other Poisonous Plants 


Here are some common plants you may encounter at camp or in your 


neighborhood: 


® Stinging Nettle. Has hollow hairs called trichomes that inject chemicals that 
cause a stinging sensation. 


= Wisteria. Causes nausea, vomiting, cramps, and diarrhea when ingested. 


= Foxglove. Can cause heart failure, as well as nausea, vomiting, cramps, 
diarrhea, and mouth pain when ingested; can be fatal. 


® Lily of the Valley. Causes nausea, vomiting, mouth and abdominal pain, 
cramps, diarrhea, and irregular heart rate when ingested. 


= Rhododendron. Causes vomiting, 
diarrhea, headaches, muscle weakness, 
vision problems, and a burning 
sensation in the mouth when ingested; 
can be fatal. 


® Larkspur. Causes digestive problems, 
nerve damage, and depression; can 


be fatal. 


® Water Hemlock. Causes painful, violent 
convulsions and can lead to death. 


Stinging nettle 


= Jimson Weed. Causes delirium, incoherence, coma, extreme thirst, and 


sight problems; can be fatal. 


= Pokeweed. Causes stomach pain, nausea, vomiting, bloody diarrhea, and 
low blood pressure. 


® Nightshade. Causes cramps, irregular heartbeat;tremors, and paranoia. 


A nor-native plant is a plant that has been introduced from another area. An 
invasive plant is a non-native plant whose introduction causes or is likely to cause 
economic harm, environmental harm, or harm to human health. 


Invasive plants like kudzu, English ivy, 
and melaleuca trees crowd out native 
species and consume more than their 
share of water and other resources. 
Often, these plants were brought to 
the United States from other parts of 
the world and are now out of control 


The kudzu vine is a good example. It 
was importea from southeast Asia in 
the late 1800s as an ornamental plant 
and was later used to control erosion. 
Unfortunately, it grows rapidly in the Kudzu 

American South, smothering native 

plants and even covering trees and barns. Once established, it can grow a foot 
every day during the summer, and there's no easy way to get rid of it. 


You can fight this problem by reporting the presence of new invasive plants, 
cleaning your hiking boots and boats to stop hitchhiking invasive plants, 
and participating in eradication projects at local parks. With your parent's 
permission, you can learn more at the National Invasive Species Information 


Center website, www. invasivespeciesinfo.gov, and at the National Invasive 
Species Awareness Week website, www.nisaw.org. 


TREES 

Trees are the biggest and the oldest living things on Earth. More than a 
thousand species grow in the United States, each different from all the rest. 
Some thrive in sunlight, others in shade. A few require fire for their seeds to 
open and take root. Certain trees grow very fast. Others live for hundreds of 
years and gain their height and mass more slowly. 


The two large groups of American trees 
are conifer trees and broadleaf trees. 


Conifer Trees. Conifers have needle- 
like or scalelike leaves that usually stay on 
the trees for several years. Conifers include 
pines, firs, and spruces. 


Spruce tree, a conifer 
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COMMON TREES 
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How old can trees get? Bristlecone pines 

in the southwestern United States can live 

up to 5,000 years. The needles on these 
slow-growing trees, which grow at elevations 
of 5,000 to 10,000 feet, can stay green for 
four decades. 


Bristlecone pine 
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Broadleaf Trees. These trees have flat leaves that generally fall off at the end 
of the summer. Broadleaf trees include maples, oaks, ashes, beeches, and birches. 


Each autumn the leaves of many broadleaf trees turn yellow, red, orange, 
and brown. Those colors were in the leaves all summer but were masked by 
the green of the chlorophyll, a pigment that turns the sun's rays into energy 
that helps the tree grow. With the approach of colder weather, a tree's food 
production drops and so does the amount of chlorophyll in the leaves. The 


green fades and other colors show through. a, 
Next, a layer of cells in a leaf stem cuts the tissues ae 9 = 
holding the leaf to its branch. The leaf falls to the ake / >. 
ground, where it decomposes, releasing nutrients into ~4 . 
the soil so that they can be used again. ay *, 
IDENTIFYING PLANTS Magnolia tree, a broadleaf 


Identifying trees and other plants in your community is a good way to 
become more aware of nature. Your troop leaders might know gardeners, 
botanists, or other plant experts who would enjoy sharing their knowledge 
with groups of Scouts. Land managers at public parks and forests can show 
you how to recognize the shapes and sizes of different plants, the outlines of 
their leaves, and other clues that can lead to their identification. 


While leaves are the most common way to identify 
trees, other features offer additional clues. The 
bark of American sycamores peels off in sheets, 
revealing a smooth, white bark. The roots of bald 
cypress trees form “knees” that stick out of the 
swamps where they are commonly found. Put your 
nose close to a mature ponderosa pine, and you'll 
probably smell butterscotch or vanilla! Bald cypress 
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-second question. 


PLANT KEY 


A plant key is a plantidentitying tool that asks a series 
of questions to lead you to the identity of a tree or plant. 
For example, suppose you have a leaf from a tree you 
would like to know more about. It looks like this: 


You know it is a broadleaf tree because the leaf is not a needle, as you would find on a 
conifer. Going online or using a plant key in a book, you would find a series of simple 
questions. The answer to each one leads you along a certain pathway until you have 
discovered the identity of your leaf. Here’s how the process could work for this leaf. 


Is it a simple leaf or a compound leaf? A simple leaf is a single blade attached by its 
stem to a branch. A compound leaf has a number of leaflets connected to a central stem 
attached to the branch. 


Simple leaf Compound leaf 


Your leat looks like a simple leaf. Selecting the simple leaf choice leads to a 


Is the simple leaf lobed or unlobed? A lobed leaf has deep notches around its edge. 
An unlobed leaf does not. 


Unlobed leaf 
Your leaf is unlobed. The next question takes you closer to your goal. 


Does your unlobed leaf have a toothed edge or an unfoothed edge? A toothed leaf 
has an edge that looks a bit like a saw. An untoothed leaf has a smooth edge. 


Lobed leaf 
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Your leaf has a toothed edge. You're close to an answer now. The next questions will 
limit the leaf to certain kinds of trees. ; 


Untoaticeredae leaf 
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Elm 


Does the leaf have double teeth 
around the edge, and is the stem 
off-center? If so, it is probably a leaf 
from an elm tree. 


Cherry 


If not, is the leaf oval-shaped with 
small teeth along the edge and a 
stem that is centered? If so, then it is 
probably a leaf from a cherry tree. 


Beech 


If not, does the leaf have sharp, 
curving teeth and a smooth, shiny 
surface? If so, then it is probably 

a beech. 


Willow 


if not, is the leaf long and narrow? 
If so, then it is probably a willow. 


. Birch ‘ 


If not, does the leaf have double teeth around the edge and a stem that is 
centered? Your leaf does have double teeth around the edge and a centered stem. 


This tells you it is from a birch tree. 


The plant key might ask a few further questions so that you can decide on the type of 
birch you've found. It also will tell you about the area where the tree grows, what its 
bark looks like, and any uses of the wood and foliage. 
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PAPER BIRCH (BETULA PAPYRIFERA) 


Also known as white birch, canoe birch, American white birch 


Overall 
appearance. 


Leaves. 


Habitat. 


Distribution. 


50 to ZO feet tall and 1 to 2 feet in diameter; rounded 
or pyramid-shaped crown with a long trunk; often found 
in groupings of two or more. 


Alternate, simple leaves measuring 2 to 4 inches long and 
1% to 2 inches wide; oval, doubly serrated, centered stem, 
smooth on top and slightly sticky on the bottom. 


Slender, reddish brown, mostly hairless, sticky when crushed 
between fingers. 


Male and female catkins (tassellike flower clusters); male 
catkins (which begin forming in the fall) are yellowish, female 
catkins (which appear in the spring) are greenish. 


Narrow, cylindrical, 1¥2 to 2 inches long, contain tiny 
winged nutlets; appear from late August through mid-fall. 


Reddish brown on younger trees; peels off to reveal white 
bark beneath; black near base. 


Moist, sandy soil; terrain disturbed by fire or overcutting. 


Northern portions of transcontinental North America, dipping 
as far south as Colorado and New York (and farther south at 
higher elevations). 


Sample field guide entry 
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ADVANCEMENT: NATURE 


TT R@UASP For the First Class rank, you will identify or show evidence of 

at least 10 kinds of native plants found in your local area or campsite location. 
Show evidence using fallen leaves, fallen fruit, or photographs, and list the types 
of plants here. Remember to follow the principles of outdoor ethics as you are 


collecting evidence of plants. 
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Scout hikes and campouts are good times to observe wild animals, You also 
can find plenty of evidence of animals in your neighborhood even if you live 
in the middle of a city. Try to figure out a little bit about how the animals you 
discover live. What do they need to survive? How do they raise their young? 
What do they eat? Are they prey to other animals, or are they predators, or are 


they both? 


Just as trees can be divided into broadleaf trees and conifer trees, animals can 
be placed into two groups: vertebrates and invertebrates. 


VERTEBRATES 


Vertebrates have backbones. 
They are further divided into five 
groups: fish, amphibians, reptiles, 
birds, and mammals. 


Fish. Fish are cold-blooded, live 
in water, and breathe through gills. 
Their bodies are covered with scales. 


Amphibians. Most frogs, toads, 
newts, salamanders, and other 
amphibians start life in the water as 
gilled aquatic larvae that have hatched 
from eggs. Adults breathe air through 


lungs and generally live on land. 


Reptiles. Snakes, alligators, 
crocodiles, lizards, and turtles are all 
reptiles. They are cold-blooded, air- 
breathing animals that are covered with 
scales or bony plates. Some move on 
short legs. Others, like snakes, slither 


along on their bellies. 


Largemouth bass. A popular sport fish, 
the largemouth bass can be found in every 
U.S. state. 


Southern two-lined salamander. On 
any given day, salamanders outnumber 
all other vertebrates at Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. 


American alligator. The alligator is 
America’s biggest reptile, weighing 500 to 
600 pounds and measuring 10 to 15 feet. 


Earn a Merit Badge: Vertebrates 
To learn more about specific types of vertebrates, check out the Bird 


Study, Fish and Wildlife Management, Mammal Study, Nature, 
Oceanography, and Reptile and Amphibian Study merit badges. - 


Bird Study 


COMMON VERTEBRATES 


Tortoise Black-tailed jackrabbit American bullfrog 


Striped skunk 


Moose 


River otter 


Opossum 


Bottlenose dolphin Red salamander Florida manatee Eastern diamondback | 
rattlesnake 
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Birds. Birds are warm-blooded animals 
with wings and feathers. They hatch their 
young from eggs. 


Mammals. Deer, bears, foxes, squirrels, and 
other mammals are warm-blooded vertebrates 
that have some kind of fur or hair. They nurse 
their babies with milk. 


Elk, a mammal. Sinc 
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INVERTEBRATES 


Invertebrates are animals that do not have backbones. They greatly 
outnumber the planet's vertebrates and can be divided into many more groups. 
The largest invertebrate group is made up of arthropods— insects, arachnids 
(such as spiders and scorpions), and crustaceans (such as crabs and shrimp). The 
mollusk group, second in size to the arthropods, includes snails, clams, oysters, 
mussels, and squid. 


HOW TO FIND EVIDENCE OF ANIMALS 


Looking, listening, smelling, and touching are all ways you can gather 
evidence of animals in your neighborhood and in the backcountry. 
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Looking. Hawks in flight can see the movements of small animals far below. 
Owls see well enough in the dark to fly silently among the branches of trees. 
Human eyes are not as sharp as those of hawks and owls, but our eyes can still 
tell us plenty about our surroundings. 


Slow down and give your eyes 
time to notice what is all around 
you. You might start by glancing 
quickly at a forest or a front yard, 
then carefully examining one tree. 
Try getting down on your hands 
and knees and inspecting a square 
foot of earth. Look for animal 
footprints, overturned stones, 
tufts of fur caught on twigs, or a 
feather on the ground. Be alert 
to movement in the brush, in 
the water, and in the sky. Use a 
magnifying glass or binoculars for 


even closer looks. Bear tracks 


Scat 


Droppings called seat are evidence of an animal's diet. Break scat apart with a 
stick (not with your hands). Remains of seeds, skins of berries, and bits of leaves 
suggest the animal is an herbivore—an animal that eats only plants. Small 
bones, fur, and feathers may appear in the scat of a carnivore—an animal that 
feeds on other animals. Mixed scat indicates an omnivore—an animal whose 
diet includes both animals and plants. 


With practice, you can learn to identify animals by their scat. For example, 
mouse scat looks like chocolate sprinkles, deer scat looks like chocolate-covered 
raisins, and coyote scat looks like dog droppings. 


Listening. Sit quietly and you will discover that the outdoors is full of 
sounds. The buzz of insects and the croaking of frogs can be mating calls. 
Birds often use songs to claim their territory. The chatter of a squirrel and the 
slap of a beaver’s tail might be warnings. Sometimes it is the absence of sound 
that is important. When birds suddenly stop singing, it could be because they 
have noticed a cat or other threat nearby, or maybe they've seen you. 


Many animals have very good hearing. 
The ears of a deer are shaped like big scoops 
that can be turned in any direction to pick 
up faint, faraway sounds. You can increase 
your own hearing by cupping your hands 
behind your ears. Turning your head from 
side to side might help you pinpoint the 
location of a sound. 


Smelling. A keen sense of smell is as 
Whitestailediteer important to some animals as hearing and 

seeing are to others. Ants lay down aroma 
trails that lead them back to their nests. Wolves sniff the wind for signs of prey. 
Elk are startled by the smell of predators nearing them. Mountain lions mark 
their territory with the scent of their urine. 


Even though humans in the outdoors depend less on smell, your nose can 
still provide clues to what’s going on. Notice the scents of flowers, trees, soil, and 
moss. A fresh stream smells different from an algae-covered pond. The stench of 
an animal carcass may reveal its location. 


Touching. A snake flicking out its 
tongue is picking up vibrations in the air. 
Nerves running along the bodies of fish 
alert them to changes in the water. With 
whiskers or feelers, moles and opossums 
rely upon touch more than upon their 
other senses. Even animals with sharp 


eyesight or finely tuned noses are aware 
of the feel of things around them. Copperhead 


You can use touch to better understand your surroundings, too. Feel the 
texture of leaves; some are rough, others smooth. Weigh stones in your hand. 
Wade in ponds. Crawl through tall grass. Roll in the snow. Imagine what it 
would feel like to live as different animals. 


BIRDS 


Birds are among the animals you are most likely to 
see around your home and during hikes and campouts. 
Many people make a hobby of studying birds, keeping 
lifetime lists of those they have seen. Watching birds 
can be a satisfying part of outdoor adventures and good 
practice for developing your powers of observation. 
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Scan the trees and take time to watch the birds that you notice. Binoculars 
can help you make out small details. Use a bird identification book for your 
area to discover the names of birds and 
to learn about their habits. The Internet 
and mobile apps provide a wealth of 
information for identifying birds and for 
learning about their habits and ranges; 
unlike books, they can let you listen 
to birdcalls or watch videos of birds in 
flight. Your patrol can keep a notebook 
in which you list all the birds you see on 
your outings. 


You might be able to attract birds by whistling. With a hunter’s duck call or 
goose call, you can try bringing waterfowl close. An old stalking trick is to make 
a smacking sound by kissing the back of your hand. Birds recognizing the sound 
as a distress call may be drawn toward you. 


As you observe birds, six S’s of bird identifi- 
cation can give you a quick way to gather clues 
that can lead to a bird’s identification and help 
you solve some of the mysteries about how it lives. 


Hunter's duck call 


Size. A hummingbird is just a 
few inches long and weighs only 
ounces. A turkey vulture weighs 
several pounds and has a wing span 
of three feet or more. When you see 
a bird, compare its size with those 
of birds you know. Is the new one 
larger than a sparrow? About the 
same size as a robin? Smaller than 


a crow? Can you think of ways 

A heron’s long legs allow it to wade into 

i c deeper waters to find substantial food, and 
it gathers food, makes its nests, and _ tg long, pointed beak helps with the catch. 


avoids predators? 


the size of a bird might affect how 


Shape. A bird’s shape helps it thrive in its environment. The powerful 
talons of eagles and owls allow them to grip their prey and lift it into the sky. 
The long, slender legs of the heron let it wade in waters where it can feed on 
small fish. The beaks of finches allow them to eat the kinds of seeds, berries, or 
other foods present in their environments. 


Shading. Bright feathers help many birds attract mates. For others, drab 
colors act as camouflage so that the birds can blend into their backgrounds. 
The ptarmigan is a good example. Its brown feathers hide it during summers 
in mountain forests. When winter comes, the ptarmigan’s feathers become as 
white as the snow. 


Ptarmigan in summer Ptarmigan in winter 


Sweep. Sweep refers to the movement a bird makes. Some hop across the 
ground or scurry along in a fast waddle. Others flit from tree to tree. Soaring 
birds catch updrafts of wind and hover without flapping their wings. Some 
water birds dive into cold mountain streams. Close observation of the sweep 
of a bird may lead to the most interesting part of bird watching—seeing how 
each has adapted to its surroundings. 


The names of some birds will remind you of their 
songs. The eastern whip-poorwill repeats “whip- 
poorwill” for hours on end, the mourning dove 
sings a soft, mournfulsounding “co-coo-coco,” and 
the northern mockingbird mimics the songs of other 
species, including blackbirds, hawks, and jays. 
That's nothing, however; the male superb lyrebird, 
which is found in Australia, can imitate 20 different 
birds, as well as the sounds of camera shutters, 
Mourning dove chain saws, and car alarms! 


Song. Birds use their songs to warn of danger, guard their territories, and 


find mates. Sometimes they sound as though they are singing for the sheer joy 
of making noise. When you know the songs of birds, you can identify them 
even without seeing them. A good way to learn bird songs is to hike with bird 
watchers who already know a few bird songs. They can teach you how the songs 
of each species differ from all others. 


Surroundings. From the Arctic to the equator and all the way to Antarctica, 
birds seem to be everywhere. Like all animals, a bird must be able to get the 
things it needs from its surroundings or it will die. It must find food, water, 
shelter, and a mate so it can breed and raise young. ‘The first five S’s (size, shape, 
shading, song, and sweep) are ways that birds have adapted to S number six— 
surroundings. 


illustrated field guides —available as either printed books or smartphone apps—are 
great tools for learning about specific types of plants or animals, the weather, and 
other nature topics. Popular series include the National Audubon Society's field 
guides, the Golden Guides published by St. Martin's Press, the Peterson Field 
Guides, and the Pocket Naturalist series. 


__ TRACKING 


Every animal traveling on land leaves tracks: 
footprints, bent grass, broken twigs, chewed 
leaves, scat, rubbed bark, a shiny strip of slime. 
Following these and other clues can teach you 
much about the habits of animals. With a little 
luck, the tracks might lead you to the creatures 
themselves. Tracking is a skill you can master over 


This sapling shows evidence of 
something with horns or antlers 
and forests. Here’s how to get started. rubbing against it—in this case, 
a white-tailed deer. 


time. Practice in your yard and in parks, fields, 
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Find some tracks to follow. * at 


Winter snow can reveal a surprising Pd 
number of tracks. During other << 
seasons, try the soft soil near ponds 
and streams. In dry country, scan the 
dust for prints and look for pebbles 
and brush that have been disturbed. 


Study a single track. Examine one 

footprint and fix its details in your ; 

: : é Grouse tracks in snow 
mind. You might measure it and make 


a sketch of it, or take a photograph. These memory aids can help you stay with 
a trail even if other animals have crossed the tracks you are following. 


Track early or late. Shadows cast in an animal’s footprints early in the 
morning and late in the day make tracks easier to see. 


Think like the animal. If you lose the trail, ask yourself where you would 
go if you were the animal and then look in that direction. Mark the last print 
with a stick so you can find it again. Explore all around it until you find more 
evidence of the animal’s route. 


COLLECTING TRACKS 
Perhaps you have heard the hiking slogan, “Take only photographs, leave 


. ” > . . 
only footprints.” Here’s a way you can bring home some footprints, too. 


When out tracking, carry some plaster of paris, water, and cardboard strips 
with you. When you find an animal print you want to preserve, notch the 
ends of a cardboard strip, form it into a collar, and place it around the print. 
Mix up the plaster according to the instructions on the label. 


Pour the plaster into the collar and 
wait 10 to 20 minutes for it to harden. 
Remove the cast and brush off any dirt 
or other particles. On the back of the 
cast, use a permanent marker to write the 
date, the location where you found the 
track, and the name of the animal you 
think made the track. 


Casts of prints are fine souvenirs of 
your adventures. You can also press a cast 
into damp sand to re-create a track—a 
valuable study aid for improving the 
animal observing skills of everyone in 
your patrol and troop. 
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COMMON ANIMAL TRACKS 


Generally, the front foot and the hind foot of the same mammal make different 
tracks. The size, shape, and number of toes are likely to be different. Like 
anything else, skill in reading tracks comes with practice. 
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STALKING 


Getting close to animals without them knowing you are there is an ancient 
art. It allows you to find out what animals look like, where they go, and what 
they do. Stalking will test your patience and skill. If you have a camera, stalking 
also may give you some great opportunities for photographing wildlife. 
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Stalking is a terrific mental 
exercise. To get close to wildlife, 
become a shadow. Become so 


much a part of your surroundings 
that you seem to disappear. Be 
patient and control your body, 
moving smoothly and silently. 


STALKING BY WAITING 

Let animals come to you. Hide long enough near a well-used animal trail 
and there’s a good chance you'll see them coming by. Take cover in the brush 
or in a blind and wait for wildlife to appear. 


Much of the animal world is active after dark. On a night with a full 
moon, sit quietly at the edge of a meadow or near a lake or stream. You might 
hear and see lots of activity. 


STALKING BY MOVING 


To move closer to animals, make yourself invisible and silent. Hide behind 
trees, stumps, and clumps of grass. Keep near the ground and look around the 
sides of rocks and bushes, not over the top. Stay low as you cross hilltops and 
ridges so that your silhouette doesn’t show against the sky. 


Move only when animals are looking away. Freeze if they glance in your 
direction. Place your feet with care. Stepping on twigs or dry leaves might 
make enough noise to send wildlife running. 


Many animals will be able to smell you from long distances. Try to stay 
downwind as you are stalking. When the wind is coming toward you, it won't 
carry your scent to an animal. 


Respecting Wildlife 

Respect the boundaries of animals and their needs. Don't chase wild animals 

or touch nests or burrows. If you come upon a young animal, leave it alone. Its 
parents could be hiding nearby, waiting for you to leave. When you can quietly 
move close to an animal, you can just as quietly slip away without disturbing it. 
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ADVANCEMENT: NATURE 


B36 0) R@U SY For the Second Class rank, you will identify or show evidence 
of at least 10 kinds of wild animals (such as birds, mammals, reptiles, fish, or 
mollusks) found in your local area or campsite location. Show evidence by tracks, 
signs, or photographs you have taken. Record the species you find here. 
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WEATHER 


Checking weather reports is part of planning a Scout outing. When you 
know what the weather will be like, you'll have a better idea of what clothing to 
carry with you and what to expect when you reach the trail. Studying weather 
also can be a terrific way to understand the bigger picture of nature. 


Weather reports on television, websites, and mobile apps often include 
maps showing the movement of areas of low pressure and high pressure in the 
atmosphere. Regions experiencing high atmospheric pressure usually have stable 
weather. Where the pressure is low, though, winds will be pulled in. If those 
winds are carrying moisture, storms can occur. 
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READING A WEATHER MAP 


The lines on weather maps, called isobars, show the movement of weather 
systems. By tracking this movement, meteorologists (scientists who study 
the atmosphere and weather) can predict how the weather will change in the 
hours and days to come. 
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Each isobar indicates a front, the boundary between air masses that have 
different barometric pressures, or atmospheric densities. The barometric 
pressure ahead of a front is higher or lower than the pressure behind it, and 
as a front moves through an area, the weather begins to change. 


If you look carefully at an isobar, you can learn a lot about the front 
it represents: 
a & & A 


1. Blue indicates a cold front with cool or cold 
air moving in the direction of the triangles. 


2. Red shows a warm front—warm or hot air a 
moving in the direction of the half-circles. 


3. Ifa cold front or a warm front stops moving, 


it becomes a stationary front. A weather map shows a stationary front 
with half-circles on one side of an isobar and triangles on the other. 


On a weather map, you may also see pressure readings (expressed in 
millibars) and the letters H (for high pressure) and L (for low pressure). 
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CLOUDS 


Moisture rising into the air can form droplets and ice crystals that build 
into clouds. Clouds take three basic shapes. Meteorologists give each shape 
a Latin name: 

® Streak clouds—Cirrus 

® Layer clouds—Stratus 

® Heap clouds—Cumulus 


Nimbus describes any cloud from which precipitation might fall. A 
nimbostratus cloud, for example, is a layered cloud that could produce rain. 


Cirrus 


Stratus 
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CLOUD FORMATIONS 
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USING CLOUDS TO PREDICT WEATHER 


The first sign of an approaching storm might be the appearance in a clear 


sky of high, feathery cirrus (streak) clouds. Over several hours o 


will thicken and lower until the sun is hidden by a thin cirrostratus veil. A 


gray curtain of altostratus clouds comes next, followed by a moi 


dark stratus clouds rolling close to Earth. Finally, nimbostratus clouds, black 


and threatening, bring rain. 
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Cirrus 


32,800 feet 


Cirrocumulus 


Cirrostratus 


19,700 feet 


Altocumulus 


Altostratus 


Cumulonimbus 


6,600 feet 


Stratocumulus 
Stratus 
Cumulus 


Nimbostratus 


r days, they 


st blanket of 


There is no completely safe spot outdoors during a lightning storm. Seek shelter 
indoors, even if inside a vehicle. 


fo a 


Not all clouds signal bad weather. 
Cirrus clouds not attached to one 
another are a sign that the weather will 
stay fair for a while. A “mackerel sky” 
formed by cirrocumulus clouds that 
look like fish scales usually promises fair 
weather but might also bring unsettled 


conditions with brief showers. 


Scout patrols eager to hike dry trails welcome the sight of white, fluffy 
cumulus clouds. On hot days, though, backcountry travelers should keep an eye 
on cumulus clouds that are swelling. Take cover if those clouds develop into dark 
cumulonimbus thunderheads, a source of violent storms. 


LIGHTNING 


A bolt of lightning streaking through the sky is one of nature’s most dramatic 
features. Here’s how it happens. 


The basic electrical charge of Earth’s surface is negative. Six or seven miles 
up, the atmosphere carries a positive charge. When the weather is clear, there is 
nothing between the ground and the sky to conduct electrons. 


When a cumulonimbus cloud billows miles into the sky and becomes a 
thunderhead, the positive electrical charge in the top of the cloud can be drawn 
down into the cloud and sometimes all the way to Earth’s surface in the form 
of a lightning bolt. Traveling at 31,000 miles per second, lightning can heat a 
narrow pathway of air to temperatures higher than 45,000 degrees. The violent 
expansion and contraction of the air results in a clap of thunder. 


Lightning striking the Tooth of 
Time at Philmont Scout Ranch 
in New Mexico 


OTHER WEATHER SIGNS 


Through the ages, people have used sayings as a way of sharing weather lore. 
The weather sayings below are very old, but you might be surprised how offen 
they accurately foretell the weather to come. 


Fair-Weather Signs 


Expect pleasant weather when you see some of these signs: 


« “Red sky at night, sailor’s delight.” The dust particles 
in the dry air produce a glowing red sunset. 


"Swallows flying way up high means there's no rain in the sky." Swallows are 
birds that catch and eat flying insects. In the high pressure that comes with fair 
weather, insects may be carried aloft by air currents. 


“If smoke goes high, no rain comes by.” Campfire smoke rises straight up when 
there is no wind. Still air does not move moisture into an area. 


« “When the dew is on the grass, rain will never come 
to pass.” Dew forms when water vapor in the air 
condenses into droplets on cool leaves and grass. This 
happens especially during the cool, clear nights that 
accompany good weather. 


Stormy-Weather Signs 


The following signs suggest bad weather is on the way: 


“Red sky at morning, sailor take warning.” Dry, dusty air moving toward the east 
causes the sun to appear reddish as it comes over the horizon. This could mean 
that moist air is pushing in from the west, bringing stormy weather with it. 
< “Swallows flying near the ground means a storm 

will come around.” The low air pressure that pulls 


in stormy weather causes insects to fly close to the 
ground on heavy, moist wings. Swallows follow. 


“If smoke hangs low, watch out for a blow.” Low air pressure also can prevent 
campfire smoke from rising very high. 


“When grass is dry at morning light, look for rain before the night.” On a cloudy 
night, grass might not cool enough for dew to form. 


“Mackerel scales and mares’ tails make lofty ships carry low sails." The “scales” 
and “tails” refer to cirrus cloud formations that warn of changing weather. 
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TORNADOES 


Conditions that can form cumulonimbus clouds 
capable of producing lightning can also cause tornadoes. 
Usually occurring in the middle part of the United States, 
tornadoes can take shape when cold, dry air moving in 
one direction collides with warm, moist air going another 
way. Differences in the direction, speed, and temperature 


of the two air masses can cause a rotating weather system to form, which might 
develop into the rapidly spinning funnel cloud of a tornado. 


Warning signs of a tornado include very dark clouds that sometimes have 
a greenish tint, heavy rain, hail, and a roaring sound. Meteorologists tracking 
storms broadcast warnings with information telling people in the path of a storm 
when to take shelter. 


HURRICANES 


Hurricanes develop out of deep low-pressure areas over warm ocean water. 
Under certain conditions, moisture rising into the sky generates energy that can 
cause a spinning storm to build into a hurricane. It may be hundreds of miles 
across and have winds of well over 100 miles per hour. Hurricanes that come 
ashore are extremely dangerous and can do tremendous damage. Fortunately, 
they can be predicted and tracked long before they come ashore, giving people 
time to act. People in the path of a hurricane should follow the guidance of local 
and state officials to protect themselves. 


STARS AND CONSTELLATIONS 


One of the pleasures of camping is looking into 
the night sky. Away from the glow of a city, you can 
see thousands of stars. At first, they might seem to 
be a random scattering of brilliant points of light. 
Look more carefully, though, and you will notice 
that some stars are brighter than others. Night after 
night, they appear at almost the same places in the 
sky. There is an order to their location. By learning 
about that order, you will have a powerful skill for 
finding directions at night. 
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A star chart is a map of the heavens. The revolution of Earth around the 
sun allows us to see different parts of the sky during different seasons of the 
year. The summer sky overhead at 10 p.m. looks much different from the sky 
at the same hour in the middle of the winter. Choose a star chart that is set for 
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the month that you want to use it, or use a planisphere, which you can adjust 
to show the night sky for any date and time. (Be sure to select a planisphere 
that corresponds with the latitude of your area.) Another option is to use an 
astronomy app on a mobile device; with these apps, you can hold your mobile 
device overhead to see a labeled map of the night sky, including stars, planets, 
and even satellites. 


For thousands of years, people watching the night sky have grouped stars 
together into pictures, or constellations. The custom might date back to times 
when ancient shepherds spent their nights under the open sky. They may have 
imagined that the patterns of stars suggested the 


shapes of kings and queens, warriors, maidens, 
animals, and monsters. Many of these y see CASSIOPEIA 


‘ 
- 


constellations still bear those ancient names. ¢ clph . 


Look to the south during clear winter ; 
CEPHEUS 


evenings and you'll see the constellation jf : 

Orion, or the Hunter, spreading across (NORTH STAR) 

the sky. The stars form the shape of a Po MINOR.” 

hunter. Three stars close together are his shee Ie 

belt, and a string of fainter stars is the eT: “aoe 

scabbard (sheath) of his sword. A giant Vera 5! ee sMerak Las 
red star known as Betelgeuse is at one of ; Mtg a Phecda A 


Orion’s shoulders, while Bellatrix marks his Alkaidy’ DIPPER 
other shoulder. The blue-white star Rigel, one of 
the brightest in the sky, marks one of Orion's legs. 


SCIENCE AND SCOUTING 


Learning about nature in Scouting will help you become a good steward of 
the environment. It could also help you discover a career. Many Scouts have 
gone on to distinguished careers in science, technology, engineering, and math 


(STEM for short). 


Circumpolar star chart 


Paul Siple, the polar explorer who co-developed the wind-chill factor, was a 
Scout—so were several men who won Nobel Prizes in chemistry and physics, 
10 of the 12 men who walked on the moon, and countless other astronauts, 


explorers, and scientists. 


Besides nature-related merit badges, Scouting offers many other STEM- 
related merit badges and other awards. The Awards and Advancement chapter 


has more information. 


>> Z OUTDOOR 
{ICS 


f you've ever visited an area that was 
struck by a tornado, flood, or fire, 
you know how much damage natural 

disasters can cause. Years or even 
decades later, you can still follow the 


path of destruction across the land. 


Careless hikers and campers 
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can have a similar impact on the 
environment. One untended fire can 
spark a massive blaze. One group 
tramping across an alpine meadow can 


destroy plant life that may never grow 


back. One teenager carving his initials Ge * 
into a tree can create visual pollution A forest fire can devastate the land, 
that will last for decades. leaving it scarred for decades. 

j Outdoor ethics is about our responsibility to take care of the natural places 


we enjoy so much and how to share them with others, including those who 
come after us. 
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Taking.care of the land is not just a responsibility for Scouts; it is a responsibility for 
everyone. Understanding how practicing outdoor ethics can have a positive effect 
on our planet is a big factor in doing your part as a Scout and as an inhabitant 

of Earth. As you travel the trail to Eagle, you will delve deep into the principles of 
outdoor ethics that the BSA has recognized, including the following. (See the back 
of this book for the official text of all rank requirements.) 


< Repeat from memory 
and describe in your own words 
the Coe Code. 


Tiere) Tell how yOu 


sae the Outdoor Code on 


Q campout or outing. 


SECOND CLASS Explain the principles 
of Leave No Trace and tell how you 
practiced them at a different campout. 


FIRST CLASS Explain the principles of 
Tread Lightly! and tell how you practiced 
them at a third campout or outing. 


NE Earning either the Environmental Science or the Sustainability merit badge 
is a requirement to achieve the Eagle Scout rank. Both will teach you how to 
respect the land and help save it for future users. 


One of the first merit badges, introduced 
in 1910, was Conservation. To earn that 
badge, Scouts had to learn the value of 
timberland, the causes of water pollution, 
what made a farm field suitable for 
growing crops, and which game animals 
could be found nearby. Today, Scouts can 
earn the Sustainability merit badge, which 
leads them through a series of activities 
aimed at helping reduce their impact 

by managing their use of water, food, 
energy, and stuff, and by understanding 
how conservation can affect their community. 


MERIT BADGE SERIES 


© 


THE OUTDOOR CODE 


To define outdoor ethics a little better, the BSA created the Outdoor Code. 
That was back in 1948, when Americans were beginning to venture farther 
and farther into the wilderness—not to find new places to settle but to enjoy 


their natural environment. 
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Outdoor Code 


As an American, | will do my best to— 
Be clean in my outdoor manners. 

Be careful with fire. 

Be considerate in the outdoors. 


Be conservation-minded. 


DECODING THE OUTDOOR CODE 
The Outdoor Code is something you should memorize, just as you have 

memorized the Scout Oath. More importantly, you should put its principles 

to work so you can play a role in preserving America’s great outdoor heritage. 


As an American, | will do my best. / have a duty as an American and a Scout 
to care for the environment to the best of my ability. As more and more people use 
outdoor areas, Scouts should set a good example of how to care for the land. 


Be clean in my outdoor manners. J will treat the outdoors as a heritage. I 
will take care of it for myself and others. I will keep my trash out of lakes, streams, 
fields, woods, and roadways. Make a habit of packing out any garbage you create 
or come across during your travels in the outdoors, and protect waterways by 
camping at least 200 feet (75 steps) away from the shore. Each of these small 
steps can add up to really reduce our impact on the environment. 


Be careful with fire. / will prevent wildfire. I will build my 
fires only when and where they are permitted and appropriate. 
When I have finished using a fire, I will make sure it is cold out. 
T will leave a clean fire ring or remove all evidence of my fire. Be 
sure that you understand how to use campfires and camp stoves 
well before setting out on a trip. Follow all safety precautions 


to the letter. 


Be considerate in the outdoors. J will treat the land and other 
land users with respect. I will follow the principles of outdoor ethics 
for all outdoor activities. Being considerate in the outdoors includes such things 
as keeping your voice down on the trail, avoiding brightly colored clothing, 
staying on established trails, and crossing private land only with permission. 


Be conservation-minded. / will learn about and practice good conservation 
of soil, waters, forests, minerals, grasslands, wildlife, and energy. I will urge others 
to do the same. Keep conservation in mind all the time, and you will make 
decisions that are good for the environment. Sharing information is one of the 
best ways to learn, so discuss with your fellow Scouts how conservation guides 
your decisions. 


BSA OUTDOOR ETHICS 


In the early 1990s, the U.S. Forest Service formalized its no-trace policy as 
the principles of Leave No Trace. Today, the Leave No Trace Center for Outdoor 
Ethics helps educate the public through extensive conservation and outreach 
programs. Scouting is proud to be a partner in this ongoing effort. 


More recently, Scouting has also embraced the principles of Tread Lightly!, 
which were developed by the U.S. Forest Service to guide a wider array of 
outdoor activities. Today, BSA Outdoor Ethics encompasses Leave No Trace, 
Tread Lightly!, and the Outdoor Code, which is just as important today as it 
was back in 1948. 


Sustainability and the Summit 


The Summit Bechtel Reserve in West Virginia is a good example of how campers 

and the environment can coexist. The 10,600-acre camp was built on reclaimed 

mine land, and 10 percent of the land has been set aside as a nature preserve to 
trap carbon and protect the headwaters of the nearby New River. 


Two years before the Summit opened in 2013, 
1,400 Order of the Arrow members came 
together to remove invasive species and build 
the Arrowhead Trail at the adjacent New River 
Gorge National River. Through the OA Surnmit 
Experience, Arrowmen continue to do similar 
trail work each summer. 


Shower houses at the Summit are LL /\\ : 
built of locally harvested lumber. Summit 
QP 


LEAVE NO TRACE 


Scouting’s adventures cover a wide range of activities, from spending week- 
ends at public campgrounds and BSA council camps to backpacking many miles 
through forests, deserts, and mountains. 
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The Principles of Leave No Trace 


Plan Ahead and Prepare 
® Know the regulations and special concerns for the area you will visit. 
™ Prepare for extreme weather, hazards, and emergencies. 
® Schedule your trip to avoid times of high use. 


® Visit in small groups when possible. Consider 
splitting larger groups into smaller groups. 


™ Repackage food to minimize waste. 
= Use a map and compass to eliminate 
the use of marking paint, rock cairns, 
or flagging. 
Travel and Camp on Durable Surfaces 


® Durable surfaces include established trails 
and campsites, rock, gravel, dry grasses, 
and snow. 


® Protect riparian areas by camping at least 200 feet from lakes and streams. 
= Good campsites are found, not made. Altering a site is not necessary. 
® |n popular areas: 

—Concentrate use on existing trails and campsites. 

-Walk singlefile in the middle of the trail, even when wet or muddy. 


Keep campsites small. Focus activity in areas where vegetation 
is absent. 


® In pristine areas: 
—Disperse use to prevent the creation of campsites and trails. 


Avoid places where impacts are just beginning. 


Dispose of Waste Properly 

® Pack it in, pack it out. Inspect your campsite and rest areas for trash or 
spilled foods. Pack out all trash, leftover food, and litter. 

® Deposit solid human waste in catholes dug 6 to 8 inches deep, at least 
200 feet from water, camp, and trails. Cover and disguise the cathole 
when finished. 

= Pack out toilet paper and hygiene products. 

™ To wash yourself or your dishes, carry water 200 feet away from 
streams or lakes and use small amounts of biodegradable soap. Scatter 
strained dishwater. 


Leave What You Find 


™ Preserve the past: Examine, but do not touch, 
cultural or historic structures and artifacts. 


™ Leave rocks, plants, and other natural objects as you find them. 
—Avoid introducing or transporting non-native species. 


® Do not build structures or furniture, or dig trenches. 


Minimize Campfire Impacts 


= Campfires can cause lasting impacts to the backcountry. Use a lightweight 
stove for cooking and enjoy a candle lantern for light. 


= Where fires are permitted, use established fire rings, fire pans, or mound fires. 
® Keep fires small. Use only sticks from the ground that can be broken by hand. 
® Burn all wood and coals to ash, put out campfires completely, then scatter 
cool ashes. 
Respect Wildlife 
® Observe wildlife from a distance. Do not follow or approach them. 


™ Never feed animals. Feeding wildlife damages their health, alters natural 
behaviors, and exposes them to predators and other dangers. 


® Protect wildlife.and your food by storing rations and trash securely. 
® Control pets at all times, or leave them at home. 
® Avoid wildlife during sensitive times: mating, 
nesting, raising young, or winter. 
Be Considerate of Other Visitors 


®™ Respect other visitors and protect the quality 
of their experience. 


® Be courteous. Yield to other users on the trail. 


® Step to the downhill side of the trail when 
encountering pack stock. 


™ Take breaks and camp away from trails and 
other visitors. 


® Let nature's sounds prevail. Avoid loud voices 
and noises. 


American bison 


The memberdriven leave No Trace Center for Outdoor Ethics teaches people how to enjoy 
the outdoors responsibly. This copyrighted information has been reprinted with permission 
from the leave No Trace Center for Outdoor Ethics: www.lNT.org. 
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PLAN AHEAD AND PREPARE 


Leave No Trace begins before you ever leave home. By planning ahead, you 
can minimize your impact on the environment while still having a great time. 


Be sure you understand the principles of Leave No Trace, including specific 
practices that apply to your destination. (What works in a public campground 
doesn’t necessarily work in a subalpine wilderness area.) Find out from land 
managers if there are limits on group size and if permission is required to enter 
a backcountry area. Land managers also might suggest ways you can lessen your 
impact, such as staying in certain places or avoiding certain times of the year. 


Consider what gear and supplies you will need to take to help reduce 
your impact. You might need a trowel to dig catholes, a plastic bag for 
packing out trash, a lightweight stove for cooking, and a fine screen to strain 
food particles from dishwater. 


TRAVEL AND CAMP ON DURABLE SURFACES 


Durable surfaces are areas that will not be damaged by your footsteps, 
bicycles, or tents. A trail is a good example of a durable surface. The soil of 
most trails has become so compacted that little can grow there. By staying 
on existing trails, you protect the surrounding landscape and the plants and 
animals that live there. 


What if the trail ahead is muddy? 
Wade right in! When you use the 
edge of a trail or go around a muddy 
or rutted stretch, you widen the 
trail unnecessarily. And never take 
shortcuts, especially on hillsides. 
These almost always lead to damage 
from erosion. 


Always use established campsites when they are available. If there are no 
designated camping areas, make your camp on sand, gravel, rock, compacted 
soil, dry grasses, or snow. All of these are durable surfaces. 


In more remote areas, it may be more appropriate to practice dispersed 
camping, if allowed. Select a durable surface (rock, soil, drier grass) that shows 
no signs of prior camping, vary your traffic pattern around the site, cook only 
with stoves (no campfires), and stay only one night in the same location. 
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Pitch your tents well away 
from streams and lakes, which 
will allow animals to reach 
the water and will lessen your 
impact on shorelines. Pick a 
campsite that is big enough 
for your group, or split up and 
camp in separate sites. Keep your 
tents and cooking area near the 
center of your site to protect 
surrounding soil and vegetation. 


Be careful as you walk around 
your campsite so that you don’t 
trample plant communities, 
pack down the soil, and form 


damp meadow might be too fragile. unwanted pathways. 


DISPOSE OF WASTE PROPERLY 


Even the shortest outing will generate some waste, including litter, human 
waste, and dishwater. It’s important to dispose of this waste properly. 


Litter is the easiest waste to deal with—simply pack it out. And if hikers and 
campers who came before you left trash behind, pack that out as well. 


Getting rid of human waste outdoors requires special care. In campgrounds 
that have restrooms or outhouses, be sure to use them. Where there are no such 
facilities, follow the guidance of local land managers. They will likely direct you 
to dig a cathole or a latrine. 
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Digging a Cathole. Find a private spot at least 200 
feet (75 steps) from water, campsites, and trails. Clear 
a small area of pine needles or leaves, then dig a hole 
6 to 8 inches deep (4 to 6 inches in more arid areas) 
with your heel, a stick, or a trowel. Relieve yourself, use 
a stick to push the toilet paper to the bottom (always 
pack it out if it isn’t biodegradable), and restore the 
area by refilling the cathole with the soil and replacing 
the pine needles or leaves. Organisms in the topsoil 
will safely break down the waste. Push a stick into the 
ground to warn others against digging in the same place. Always use hand 
sanitizer afterward, or wash your hands with camp soap and plenty of water. 


Ok, pie Bedi 
soled Organic topsoil 


Often the best way to dispose of biodegradable toilet paper is to bury it deeply. 
Where other methods are more appropriate, land managers can instruct your 
troop in the right methods. Don't burn toilet paper or anything else in a cathole 
or latrine, as sparks might spread into surrounding ground cover. 


Making a Latrine. If you will be camping in the same place more than 
a night or two, you can help reduce your impact by digging a latrine rather 
than making lots of catholes. For advice, check with land managers of the 


area where you will be camping. 


To make a latrine, set aside any ground cover, then dig a shallow trench a 
foot wide, 3 to 4 feet long, and 6 to 8 inches deep. As with a cathole, go no 
deeper than the topsoil so that soil organisms will be able to break down the 
waste. Sprinkle a layer of soil in the trench after each use to help keep away 
flies and hold down odors. When you break camp, return the remaining soil 
to the latrine and replace the ground cover you set aside. 


Urine causes fewer problems than solid waste. When possible, however, urinate 
on rocks, gravel, or pine needles instead of on trees. The salt in urine can attract 
animals that strip the bark off trees and damage them. 


suisse caceielaaacaccaeea aaa is 
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Disposing of Dishwater. Strain food 
bits out of your dishwater and put 
them in your trash. Carry dishwater 
and rinse water away from your camp 
and at least 200 feet (75 steps) from 
any streams or lakes. Give the water a 
good fling to spread it over a wide area 
or pour it into a rocky area or under 
organic litter. Grease and very oily water 
should be packed out. For long-term 
camping, follow the rules of the local 
land manager. 


LEAVE WHAT YOU FIND 


Among the joys of being outdoors is finding evidence of the natural world 
and of our past. Resist the temptation to collect antlers, petrified wood, unusual 
rocks, alpine flowers, and other natural souvenirs. Removing almost anything 


can change an environment in ways that might have a negative effect on wildlife 
and plant communities. 
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Leave a place in as good a condi- 
tion as you found it by removing 
everything that you bring into an area. 
Dont leave structures or furniture at 
a campsite, and don’t dig trenches. 
“Pack it in, pack it out” is good advice 
when it comes to food wrappers, cans, 
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paper, and whatever else you have car- 
ried to camp or along a trail. 


MINIMIZE Rather than carry home natural souvenirs, 
CAMPFIRE IMPACTS take photos or make sketches or pencil 


rubbings. If you find something significant, 
Many Scouts use stoves rather than mark the location on your map and report 
campfires on all their camping trips. the find to local land management. 


Without a wood fire at the center of 

their camp, they often find that they are more aware of their surroundings and 
of the night sky. Stoves are clean, quick to heat water and cook food, and easy 
to light in any weather. Best of all, they leave no marks on the land. 


Campfires have their place, too. A fire can 
warm you, dry your clothes, and provide a focal 
point for gathering with friends. Bright flames 
can lift your spirits on a rainy morning. At 
night, glowing embers can stir your imagination. 


A good Scout knows how to build a fire, 
especially in an emergency. He also knows there 


are often reasons not to light one. 


= Campfires can char the ground, blacken rocks, and sterilize soil. 
Vegetation might have a hard time growing where a fire has been. 


= Fires consume branches, bark, and other organic material that would 
have provided shelter and food for animals and plants. 


= Campfires must be closely watched and carefully extinguished to prevent 
them from spreading to surrounding grasses, brush, and trees. 


Find out ahead of time if the area where 
you plan to camp permits the use of fires. If 
you build one, use an existing fire ring or raised 
platform and use only dead or downed wood 
that you can break by hand. Burn only wood 
(no trash). If possible, allow the fire to burn 
completely to ash so no charred wood or coals § 
are left. After the ashes are completely cool, Se eta or tie ait 
scatter them over a wide area. are always the best choice. 


RESPECT WILDLIFE 


Travel quietly and give animals enough space that you don’t disturb them. 
Avoid nesting sites, feeding areas, and other places critical to wildlife. Chasing or 
picking up wild animals causes them stress and can affect their ability to survive. 


Plan your trips so that you can protect your 
food from wildlife. This is especially important 
when you are sharing the woods with bears. Bears 
that find food in campsites might come back for 
more, and that can be dangerous for both the 
animals and the campers. Keep your camp clean 


and hang your food and other smellables from 
trees or store it in bear-proof containers. Virginia opossum 


BE SUD OIDERSTE OF aS VISITORS 


Scouts are not the only people 
who enjoy outdoor adventures. 
Be considerate of everyone you 
meet along the way. If you can, 
select campsites away from those 
of other campers. Trees, bushes, 
and the shape of the terrain can 
screen your camp from trails and 
neighboring campsites. Tents 
with muted colors that blend 
into the background will reduce 
the visual impact of your camp. 
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Eco Adventure at Florida Sea Base 


The Florida Keys are home to four 
major marine habitats: mangrove 
hammocks, sea-grass beds, the 
hardpan seafloor, and coral reefs. 
Participants in the Florida Sea 
Base’s Eco Adventure program 
explore all four of them as they 
learn how they can help protect 
these important habitats. Participants 
return to civilization with a greater 
appreciation of the undersea world 
and their roles as stewards of this 
amazing environment. 


soe 
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Leave portable music players at home and hold down noise in your troop and 
patrol. Keeping noise to a minimum will make it easier to appreciate the outdoors, 
and you will be less likely to disturb wildlife and other backcountry users. 
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The five Tread Lightly! principles provide guidance on safe and responsible 
shooting, boating, and motorized vehicle use in the outdoors. 


The “Tread” in “Tread Lightly!” is an acronym for the first words in the 
five principles. 
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Travel responsibly. Stay on designated roads, trails, and recreation areas, 
and avoid wet, muddy trails when possible. Go over obstacles, not around 
them, and cross streams at designated fords. When boating, launch watercraft 
in designated areas and stay on designated waterways. If you're on a float trip, 
take your lunch break on a sandbar in the river instead of pulling your boats 
up onto a shore with heavy vegetation. 


Respect the rights of others. 
Don’ disturb other users’ recre- 
ational activities with excessive 
noise. When you go through 
a gate, leave it as you found it, 
whether open or closed. On 
trails, yield the right of way to 
people who are passing you or 
going uphill. If you encounter 
people on horseback, move to 
the downhill side of the trail 


and wait for them to pass. 


Educate yourself. Plan ahead 
by studying maps of the areas you 
plan to visit and any regulations 
that apply. Be sure that you have 
sufficient skills and know how 
to operate all equipment safely. 
Carry adequate supplies of food 


and water. 


Avoid sensitive areas. Stay on designated routes. Avoid areas like meadows, 
lakeshores, wetlands, streams, and historical and archeological sites that are easily 
damaged. Don’t get so close to wild animals that you spook them, and avoid 


nesting and breeding areas. 


Do your part. Set a good example by leaving the area better than you found 
it, disposing of waste properly, minimizing your use of fire, repairing damaged 
areas, and not transporting invasive species or pests. Practice catch-and-release 


fishing using artificial lures and barbless single hooks. 


Lake Monitoring at Northern Tier 


Scouts who participate in canoe treks through the Northern 
Tier High Adventure Program do more than canoe through 

a beautiful wilderness area—although they do plenty of that! 
They also collect important data on water clarity, which is 
affected by suspended material such as algae and sediment. 


To measure water clarity, Scouts lower plastic disks (called Secchi disks) into a lake 
and note the depth at which the disks are barely visible. By comparing data from 
the same lake over time, scientists can detect trends in water quality. 
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BEYOND THE BASICS 


Environmental responsibility 
doesn't end when you get home 
from camp. As Scouts and citizens, 
we should strive to live sustain- 
ably, which means using resources 
in such a way that the needs of 
current and future generations can 
be met. The more sustainably you 
live, the better quality of life future 
generations can enjoy. 


“— ¢ . 
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As a result of the conservation efforts of Philmont visitors and staff, Philmont’s 
second million visitors will be able to have the same wilderness experience as the 
first million visitors. 
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is a terrific away to get out with 
your friends and see the world. If 
you use a wheelchair or otherwise 
have trouble getting around, you 
can still enjoy hiking. Many parks : 
and natural areas have paved paths # \ 7" 
that allow everyone to experience 1 ie eg Be | 
the outdoors. f) te 
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Hiking is one of the easiest Oe 4 to ek bas 
things you can do in Scouting, but 
you still need to be prepared. You might encounter rain or snow. Your route 
might be rocky and steep, and someone could get hurt. There will be times 
when you are weary, but overcoming hardships can be part of hiking, too. 


Setting off on a hike sounds like great fun—and itis! But being prepared for 
certain situations along the way will go a long way to making your hike even more 
enjoyable and beneficial. This chapter will show you how to make your path along 
the trail to Eagle a smooth one. (See the back of this book for the official text of all 
rank requirements.) 


NM i 3y12)2:1z0.e)@ Explain the importance of 
using the buddy system on outings and in 
your neighborhood, and practice the system 


while out with your troop or patrol. Describe 
what to do if you become lost on a hike. 
Explain the rules of safe hiking, both on the 
highway and cross-country, during the day 
and at night. 


} SECOND CLASS Describe some hazards 
or injuries you might encounter during a hike 
and what you might do to prevent them. 


IXETR The Hiking merit badge is one of 
21 required for the Eagle Scout rank. 


The Scout Basic Essentials can make every outdoor adventure better. In an 
emergency, they can help you get out of a jam. 


Pocketknife. A 
pocketknife or multitool 
could be the most useful 
tool you can own. Keep 
yours clean, sharp, and 
secure. And don't pick 
one so heavy that it 
pulls your pants down. 
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Rain Gear. A poncho 
or a rain parka can 
protect you from light 
showers and heavy 
storms. It can also block 
the wind and help keep 
you warm. 
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Trail Food. A small bag of granola, some raisins and nuts, or a couple of energy 
bars can give you a boost when you get hungry on the trail. High-energy foods 
are especially important if you are out longer than you had expected. 


ONDIIH 8 


Flashlight. An LED flashlight will cast a strong beam with 
just one or two AA batteries. LED headlamps are a good 
option, too, because they leave your hands free. Carry 
spare batteries, and reverse the batteries in your flashlight 
during the day to prevent the light from accidentally 
turning on in your pack and draining the power. 


Extra Clothing. Layers of clothing allow you to adjust what you wear fo 
match the weather. During an afternoon hike, a jacket might provide all the 
extra warmth you need. On camping trips, bring along additional clothing to 
deal with changes in temperature. 


on most Scout trips, but you should also carry a few personal supplies to treat 
blisters, small cuts, and other minor injuries. 


First-Aid Kit. Your patrol leader or a troop leader will bring a group firstaid kit | 


greater} and wearing a broad-brimmed hat, sunglasses, and lip balm that con- 
tains sunscreen ingredients. Apply sunscreen 15 minutes before you hit the trail 


Sun Protection. Guard your skin by applying a good sunscreen (SPF 30 or 
and every two hours after that—more often if you sweat a lot. 


Map and Compass. A map and a compass can show you the way in unfamiliar 
areas. Learn the basics and then enjoy practicing with a compass and a map 
when you are in the field. 


Matches and Fire Starters. With strike-anywhere matches or 
a butane fighter, you can light a stove or kindle a fire in any 
weather, Protect matches and other fire starters from moisture 
by storing them in a selfsealing plastic bag or canister. 


Water Bottle. Always take along at least a 1-quart bottle filled with water. On 
long hikes, on hot days, in arid regions, and at high elevations, carry two bottles 


or more. 
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Depending on your destination, the length of your trip, and the season, 
other essential items may include insect repellent, a whistle, and other items, 
such as water treatment tablets. Remember the Scout motto, and be prepared. 
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FOOD FOR A HIKE 


The most important meal for hiking might 
be the breakfast you eat before you hit the trail. 
In camp and at home, a hearty breakfast helps 
start the day right. If you'll be out much of the 


day, carry a lunch in your pack. Make a couple 
of sandwiches and take along some fruit, nuts, and raisins. You might also carry 
some crackers, peanut butter and jelly, jerky, or cheese. 


SAFE DRINKING WATER 


Drink at least 2 quarts of fluid each day. That’s about 8 cups. When youre 
drinking enough water, your urine will remain clear and copious (meaning there’s 
a lot of it). Fill your water bottle with fresh tap water before you set out on a 
hike, and drink from it often—not just when you feel thirsty. In hot weather, you 
may need to carry several containers of water. 


Water you bring from home or take from faucets and drinking fountains in 
campgrounds and Scout camps is almost always safe to use. Water from streams, 
lakes, and springs may contain bacteria, viruses, and parasites too small for you 
to see. Treat any water that does not come from a tested source, no matter how 


clean it looks. 
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CLOTHING FOR OUTDOOR 


ADVENTURES 


The clothing you wear when youre hiking 
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protects your skin from brambles along the 
trail, the sun’s rays, and other hazards. It also 
helps you regulate your body's temperature. 
When you dress in layers, you can adjust your 
clothing to match changing weather conditions. 


Most of the clothing you use for hiking 
is the same as what you'll wear when you go 
camping. If you are carrying all your gear in 
a backpack, make good clothing choices so 
you will have everything you need but won't 
be carrying unnecessary clothing that weighs 
down your pack. 


CHOOSING APPROPRIATE FABRICS 


Outdoor clothing may be made of wool, cotton, or 
synthetics. Each type of fabric has its advantages. 


Wool. Wool can keep you warm even when it is damp 
with rain. Some people find that wool feels scratchy 
against their skin. Wearing long underwear or a T-shirt 
beneath wool garments can help lower the itch factor. 


% Cotton. Cotton is fine for 
warm, dry weather. Once wet, 


Me 


though, cotton will not keep you warm. 
This can make it dangerous to wear on trips 
when conditions turn chilly, rainy, or snowy. 


Synthetics. Many synthetic fabrics 
offer the comfort of cotton and 


the warmth of wool. Clothing 


made of human-made fibers 
such as polypropylene or polar fleece can insulate you 
even if it gets wet. Long underwear, sweaters, vests, 

parkas, gloves, hats, and activity shirts are often made 


of synthetic fabrics. 


WARM-WEATHER CLOTHING CHECKLIST 
FOR OUTDOOR ADVENTURES 


CL] Long-sleeved shirt 
C] T-shirt 
CZ Hiking shorts 


C] Long pants (or convertible 
pants with zip-off legs) 


LJ Sweater or warm jacket* 

C1 Hiking boots or sturdy shoes 
C Extra socks 

CJ Hat with a brim for shade 
CO) Bandanna 
CJ Rain gear 


L] Extra underwear 
(for longer trips) 


*These items should be made of wool or a warm synthetic fabric. Avoid cotton clothing 
when the weather might be cool, cold, or wet. 


COLD-WEATHER CLOTHING CHECKLIST 
FOR OUTDOOR ADVENTURES 


ZC Long-sleeved shirt 


= 
j CO Warm shirt* 
q | Ulong pants* 
p ¥ 
4) CL Sweater* 
+ 
©) DLong underwear* 
OC Hiking boots or 
sturdy shoes 
- 


ZC Extra socks 


C1 Insulated parka 
or coat with hood 


TC Warm hat* 


CH Gloves* 
ZC Rain gear 


CZ Extra underwear 
(for longer trips) 


*These items should be made of wool or a warm synthetic fabric. Avoid cotton 
clothing when the weather might be cool, cold, or wet. 
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RAIN GEAR 


Staying dry in the outdoors 
is an important part of staying 
comfortable and having a good 
time. Wearing or carrying rain gear 
such as a poncho or rain parka, 
rain pants, gaiters, and a hat can 
also add to your safety, because 
dry clothing will keep you much 
warmer than shirts, pants, and 


jackets that have become wet. 


Poncho. A poncho is a waterproof cape that can protect you from summer 
rains. Because a poncho is loose-fitting and can flap in the wind, it may not be 
the best choice for severe weather or for winter travel. On the plus side, many 
ponchos are big enough to also cover your backpack. 


Rain Parka. A rain parka is a long jacket that repels rain, sleet, and snow. It 
should have a hood that you can pull over your head. 


Rain Pants. Rain pants extend the protection 
of a poncho or parka down to your ankles. 


Gaiters. Gaiters can shield your feet and 
lower legs from rain. During winter hikes, 
they'll help keep snow out of your boots. 


Hat. A broad-brimmed hat protects your 
face and neck from sun and from storms. If 
you wear eyeglasses, the brim of a hat can keep 
Gaiters them clear when it’s raining. 
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FOOTGEAR 


If your feet feel good, chances are you'll have a 
great time hiking. Taking care of your feet begins 
with choosing your footwear. Almost any shoes 
are fine for short walks over easy ground. 
For longer hikes in good weather, 
lightweight boots usually work well. 


Leather shoes and boots were once ve 

: ee any styles of modern 
the only choices for hiking. These types outdoor footwear are made 
of footgear are still popular today and can give of nylon mesh and other 
your feet and ankles plenty of protection and manufactured materials. 
support. They will also keep snow and rain from soaking your socks. They are 
a good choice if you will be hiking and backpacking on rugged trails. Choose 
carefully when selecting leather boots, though. Stiff boots for mountaineer- 
ing or serious winter travel can be quite heavy and are better suited for more 
experienced hikers. 


The footwear you choose must fit well. When you shop for new boots or 
hiking shoes, try them on while wearing the same socks you will use on the 
trail. Your heels should not slip much when you walk, and your toes should 
have a little wiggle room. Before using your new hiking shoes or boots on a 
hike, wear them around home for a few days—longer for leather—until they 
adjust to the shape of your feet. 


CARING FOR HIKING BOOTS 


Hiking boots will last a long time if you take care of them. When you get 
home from a trip, remove mud or soil from your boots with a stiff brush or 
by hosing them off. Allow them to dry at room temperature. (High heat can 
melt nylon and harm leather, so don’t put your boots too close to a fire.) Treat 
leather with a boot dressing meant for outdoor footwear. Oils and waxes in the 
dressing will keep leather flexible and help the boots repel water. 


Camp Shoes 


Many campers and backpackers carry a pair of 
lightweight shoes in their packs so that they can 
shed their boots at the end of the day. Choose 
closed-oe shoes that will help protect you 
from injury. A pair of running shoes might 

be just right. Water shoes can work well, 

too, if they are also comfortable for walking 
about on dry land. If they have good tread, your 

extra shoes will come in handy when you need to 

wade across a stream. Take off your hiking boots and 
socks and change into your extra shoes to cross the water. 
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SOCKS 


Hiking socks made of wool or a wool-nylon blend will help cushion your feet 
as you walk. Try wearing a pair of thin, synthetic-blend socks underneath your 
hiking socks. The inner socks will slide against the heavier outer socks and wick 
moisture from the skin. This will reduce friction and your chances of getting 
blisters. Carry spare socks on your hikes. If your feet get tired or sweaty, change 
into fresh socks and hang the damp ones on your pack to dry. 


HIKING STICKS AND TREKKING POLES 


Use a hiking stick to push back branches and to poke behind 
rocks. When you wade a stream, a hiking stick will give you 
extra stability. 


Trekking poles are a lot like ski poles. They can improve your 
balance and lessen the strain on your knees. Adjustable trekking 
poles can be made shorter or longer to match your height. 
Those with rubber tips might have less impact on the edges of 
trails. Trekking poles also tend to be lighter than hiking sticks. 


MAKING A_TRIP PLAN 


Writing a trip plan encourages you to think through your preparations for a 


hike, or any other outdoor activity. Give copies of your plan to your Scoutmaster, 
parents, and other responsible adults. Your plan will fill them in on what you hope 
to do and when you expect to return. 


Organizing your ideas well enough to put them down on paper is good 
writing practice, too. Keeping a journal of the adventure while it is happening 
then writing a record of the trip when you get home is another excellent idea. 


Develop a trip plan by writing answers to the five W’s—where, when, who, 
why, and what. 


WHERE are we going, and how will we get there? Decide on your destination 
and the route you will use to reach it and to return. For backcountry trips, include 
a copy of a map with your route highlighted or marked in pencil. 


WHEN will we go and return? If you are not back close to the time you listed 
on your trip plan, Scout leaders and your family can take steps to locate you and, 
if necessary, provide assistance. 


WHO is going with us? List the names of your hiking partners and adult 
leaders. If you need a ride to or from a trail, write down who will be driving. 


WHY are we going? To fish in a lake? Climb a peak? Photograph wildlife? 


Explore an island? Write a sentence or two about the purpose of your journey. 
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WHAT are we taking? Start with the Scout Basic Essentials, then add any 
special gear you'll need based on the activity you're planning or the weather 


you expect. 


Add one more item to the list: 


HOW will we respect the environment by following the principles of 
outdoor ethics? 


HIKING TRIP PLAN 


Name of this trip: 


’ 
* 
# 


WHERE cre we going, and how will we get there? 


WHEN will we go and return? 


SS 


WHO is going with us? 
AN gp gg:  ———— 


Patrol members: 


ee 


WHY are we going? (Write a sentence or two about the purpose 
of the hiking trip.) 


WHAT do we need to take with us? ———__________— 
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HOW will we respect the environment by following the principles 
of outdoor ethics? 
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HIKING RESPONSIBLY 


Hiking so that you leave no trace shows that you care about the environment 
and know how to travel through it wisely. Following a trail is usually the best way 
to go. Don't cut switchbacks or take other shortcuts. By staying on pathways you 
can avoid trampling and harming plants, and you will be less likely to get lost. 

a Areas of some parks and forests are 


_ managed as wilderness. Regulations 
TRAIL HEAD NOTICE protecting them might limit group size, 


forbid campfires, and restrict other activities. 


Learn what the rules are before you start a 
hike, and then obey them. 


A Scout group on a hike or a campout 
will often be out of sight of anyone else. 
Following guidelines designed to protect the 
land is a matter of ethical decision-making— 
doing the right thing even when no one is 
watching. Outdoor adventures can also be 
opportunities for Good Turns. Keep trails 
and campsites clean by picking up any litter 
you see—even if it isn’t your own. Find out if your patrol or troop can help land 
managers repair and maintain the hiking trails you enjoy using. 


PACE 
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Hike at a pace that is comfortable for the slowest member of your patrol. 
Though you may feel that you could race along forever, the safety and good 
fellowship of the whole group is more important than speed. As you get toward 
the end of the hike, you'll be glad you conserved your energy. 


HIKING SPEED 


How fast can you hike? An average Scout can walk 2 miles an hour in level 
country and 1 mile an hour carrying a heavy pack over rugged terrain. To that, 
add an hour for each thousand-foot climb. For each thousand feet of elevation 


loss, add a half-hour. 


When youre stopping often 
to look at plants, animals, and 
scenery, you may not need 
rest breaks. If you are pushing 
steadily along the trail, though, 
a five-minute break every half 
hour is a good idea. It will give 
everyone a chance to adjust 
clothing, check feet for signs of 
blisters, drink some water, and 
have a bite of food. 
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Making Hill Climbs Easier 


You've probably already figured out that it's easier to climb hills when you take 
shorter steps. But there are other things you can do. 


The Rest Step. As you move your right foot 
forward to take a step, briefly lock your left 
knee. This will let your right leg rest for a 
fraction of a second. When you plant your 
right foot, shift your weight to it and give your 
left leg a microrest. 


The Caterpillar. When the lead hiker needs 
a rest, he steps to the edge of the trail, letting 
the next Scout take the lead. When this 

Scout needs a rest, he does the same thing. 
Continue in this manner until the last hiker 
steps to the edge. The original lead hiker starts 
up the trail again, and the other Scouts fall 
back into line as he passes them. (Any hiker 
can start the process by calling, “Caterpillar!”) Rest step 


TRAIL MANNER 


A Scout is courteous. That’s as true on the trail as when you are in your 


hometown. Travel single file on most trails, leaving space between you and the 
Scout ahead of you. You can see where you are going, and you wont run into 
him if he suddenly stops. Step to the side of the trail when you meet other hikers 
and allow them to pass. 


Many trails are open to cyclists as well as hikers. If you are riding a bike, limit 
your impact on the land by staying on trails. Keep your speed under control, 
both for your own safety and that of hikers and other cyclists. As a hiker, be alert 
for cyclists approaching from ahead of you and from behind. 


People enjoying trails sometimes bring 
dogs with them. If the pets are on leashes, 
they will be close to their owners. Dogs 
sometimes run free, though, and you 
might suddenly encounter one. Don’t 
approach a dog you don't know or reach 
your hand toward the animal. Speak to it 
calmly while you wait for it to pass or for 


its Owner to afrive. 
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If you encounter people on horseback, stop where you are and ask the 
riders what you should do. They will probably suggest that you go a few paces 
downhill from the trail and stand quietly while the animals pass. 


CROSS-COUNTRY HIKING 


Cross-country hiking allows you to get away from everything, including 
trails. Before setting out, decide whether leaving the trail is a good idea. Where 
vegetation is fragile (as it often is in wet meadows, some desert areas, and high 
mountain tundra), stay on pathways. Even where ground cover is more durable, 
avoid walking on vegetation. Try to stay on bare ground, rocks, and snow 


whenever you can. 


Away from a trail, footing can 
be uncertain. Brush and rugged 
terrain might slow your progress. 
Watch where you put your hands if 
you are scrambling on rocks—you 
don’t want to get bitten by a snake 
or stung by an insect. Of course, you 
must be able to find your way and 
keep track of where you are. You 
will likely need to use a map and 


compass or a GPS receiver. 


By writing a good trip plan and studying your map before you start a cross- 
country hike, you shouldn't be surprised by rivers, cliffs, and other barriers. If 
you do run into obstacles that you aren't sure you can navigate safely, detour 
around them or go back the way you came. 


Staying with your patrol is as important in cross-country hiking as for any 
other outdoor adventure. Leaders of your patrol and troop will encourage you to 
use the buddy system on hikes. Hiking with a buddy helps you stay alert to each 
other's safety. Your buddy can watch out for you while you keep track of him. 


HIKING SAFELY 


Whether youre cross-country hiking or hiking on trails, you should always 
watch where you place your feet to avoid slipping or twisting an ankle. Use 
bridges to cross streams. Wade through water only if there is no other way to go 
and only if the water is shallow and the current is slow. Use your hiking stick or 
trekking pole to improve your balance as you cross. Before entering the water, 
release the hip belt and sternum strap of your backpack. That way, you can 
wriggle out of your pack if you fall in. 


If you come across areas that appear to be dangerous, make a detour or 
go back the way you came. Your safety is always much more important than 
reaching the destination of a hike. 
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Any time you hike next to 
a highway or road without a 
sidewalk, stay in single file on 
the left side, facing the traffic. 
If you must walk alongside 
a road at night, make 
yourself visible by wearing 
light-colored clothing or 


tying strips of white cloth or 
reflective ribbon around your Te 
right arm and leg. Use a flashlight to brighten your way and to alert drivers 


that you are there. Don’t shine it in drivers’ eyes, however. 


Never hitchhike. It can be dangerous, it is often illegal, and it spoils the spirit 
of a hike. 
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The best way not to get lost is to know at all times where you are. Before 
you leave home, mark the route of your hike on a map. Then study the map 
to become familiar with the countryside. Where is your destination? What 
landmarks should you be able to see as you are walking? 


Pay attention while you are on the 
trail. Notice the direction you are going. 
Watch for hills, streams, valleys, build- 
ings, and other landscape features. Use 
a map and compass or a GPS receiver to 
keep track of your location. 


If you are hiking an out-and-back 
trail, be sure to look back often and get 
a good look at the way you have come. 
You will see your route as it will appear 
upon your return, which can help you 


On marked trails, keep an eye out for 
blazes or trail markers. If you stop find your way home. 
seeing these signs, you might have 

strayed from the trail. 
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WHAT TO DO WHEN LOST 


One day you might accidentally wander off a trail and be unsure how to find it 
again. Perhaps you will take a wrong turn and not know which way to go. If you 
think you are lost, stop where you are and follow the four steps that spell STOP. 


Stay calm. 
Think. 
Observe. 
Plan. 


Stay calm. Sit down and have some water and something to eat. If you are 
cold, put on a jacket or sweater. Breathe slowly and relax. 


Think. Try to remember how 
you got where you are. If you have 
a map, open it and see what you 
can learn from the symbols and 
contour lines. 


Observe. Look for your 
footprints in soft ground or snow. 
Notice any landmarks that can be 
clues to your location. Listen for 
sounds of other Scouts. 


Plan. If you are convinced that 


you know which way to go to get 
back on track, move carefully. Use 
a compass to set a bearing in the direction of your destination. Then clearly mark 
the way you are going with broken branches, piles of stones, or whatever else 

is handy in case you need to find your way back to the spot where you've been 
sitting. However, if you don’t have a clear idea where you are, stay where you are. 
People will start looking for you as soon as someone realizes you are missing. 


Be careful with fire even in emergencies. Take the time to build the fire correctly so 
that it does not spread. Never leave a fire unattended. 
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Help searchers find you with any signal repeated three m 


. . . . = = " 
times. For instance, you might give three shouts or three ; ls * ae 
blasts on a whistle. A smoky fire in the daytime and 7] x 
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a bright fire at night might also attract attention. Sa : 
Toss grass or green leaves on the flames to create ve 


additional smoke. Spread your rain gear, 
sleeping bag, and bright-colored equipment 
in the open to catch the eye of a rescue pilot, 
or flash a mirror in the direction of aircraft. 


Pitch a tent if you have one, or find shelter against a rock or under a tree. 
Hang a T-shirt or something else on a branch above you to get the attention 
of searchers even if you have fallen asleep. 


Use your Scout Basic Essentials and whatever else you have with you to 
stay warm and dry. In addition to serving as a signal to rescuers, a campfire 
can offer warmth and lift your spirits. Collect enough wood before dark to last 
through the night. 


Lastly, try not to worry. You can survive for several days without water 
and for several weeks without food. Stay where you are. You will be found. 


Earn Merit Badges: Outdoor Adventures 


Among the merit badges you will earn along your trail to Eagle wil 

be the Hiking merit badge. As you complete those requirements, you will 
dive deeper into hiking techniques and gear, and you will put all you have 
learned into practice. Earning the Backpacking merit badge will give you 
even more knowledge you can put to use on the trail, and Wilderness 
Survival will teach you more about making the best use of what you have 
should you become lost off the trail. 


Backpacking Wilderness Survival 


»> 9 CAMPING 


\ is patrol pitches its tents 


under the trees of a quiet 
forest or on a hillside overlooking a 
lake or a rushing mountain stream. 
It could be a hot summer day or a 
frosty winter afternoon with drifts 


of snow all around. The laughter of =. “3 eos x 
good friends floats through camp a ees ee és : 

as you work together to set up a % Ss a 
dining fly and light camp stoves to Camping trips are great opportunities to 
cook an evening meal. experience wildlife. 


You talk excitedly about what you plan to do for the next few days as you 
make the outdoors your home. Maybe fishing is your top priority. Perhaps you 
will build snow shelters or follow the tracks of wildlife. If you climb to the top 
of a mountain or set off across the lake in your canoes, you are sure to practice 


using Maps and compasses. 


Adventure, fun, discovery, and teamwork—that's Scout camping. 


Each time you go camping, you will be building your ability to live well in 
the outdoors. By mastering the skills of planning and by learning what gear to 
carry, you will go farther, stay out longer, and find more ways to make “outing” 
a big part of “Scouting.” And you'll be fulfilling some of the requirements to 
achieve your next Scout rank. (See the back of this book for the official text of 
all rank requirements.) 


_TENDERFOOT [aceon yourselt to your leader ready for an overnight camping 
trip. Show the gear you will use and how to pack and carry it. Spend a night on 
a patrol or troop campout in a tent you helped pitch. 


: ND CLASS Participate in at least three overnight campouts with your troop 
or patrol, and on at least wo of those trips, spend the night in a shelter that you 
helped erect, such as a tent or a snow 
|} cave. Explain to your leader the factors 
| to be considered when choosing 

a campsite. 


SB Participate in at least six 
overnight camping trips with your troop 

or patrol, and for five of them, spend the 
| night in a tent that you piehed or other 
structure that you ee erect. 


badge i is one of 21 atl 
for the Eagle Scout rank. 


TYPES OF CAMPING 


Camping is a term that covers all sorts of activities, from pitching a tent 
in your backyard to venturing deep into a wilderness area. In Scouting, camp- 
ing generally means staying overnight in a temporary shelter such as a tent, 
lean-to, or snow cave. Depending on your interests, you might spend all your 
time in or near your campsite or use it as a trailhead for other activities. 


FRONTCOUNTRY AND BACKCOUNTRY CAMPING 


Some Scout camping happens in the frontcountry, where campsites can 
be reached by car or by hiking a short distance from a road. Frontcountry 
campgrounds usually offer established campsites, designated fire rings, 


running water, and restrooms. 


When traveling to a campsite by car, you can consider bringing patrol 
boxes full of cooking supplies, fresh foods in an ice chest or cooler, and canned 
goods that would be too heavy for carrying in a pack. Even if you aren't going 
very far from home, you should choose and pack your clothing and gear with 
care. Plan to carry just what you need and nothing that you wont use. 


While frontcountry camping is fun, you'll soon want to venture into the 
backcountry. Backcountry areas are remote, undeveloped, and visited only by 
serious campers. Careful planning is important because you can’t run to the 
car or the store for things you forgot to pack. Here, you must carry everything 
you need and pay special attention to the principles of outdoor ethics. 
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PATROL AND TROOP CAMPOUTS 


Most of your campouts will be with your patrol or with your whole troop, 
as well as at least two adult leaders. Your patrol leaders’ council might plan an 
outing where you focus on specific skills or work together on an outdoor merit 
badge. Your campsite could be a home base for day hikes or fishing expeditions. 


Camp Activities 


Camp can be your home base for all sorts of adventures. A campout can get you 
close fo an area where you can enjoy an exciting activity—swimming, for example, 
or kayaking, photography, 
or environmental studies. 

As you plan a trip, think 
about the opportunities for 
adventure within easy reach 
of your campsite. Other 
possibilities include: 


® Take a day hike fo 
a lake, the top of a 
mountain, a scenic 
vista, or another point 
of interest. 


® On winter trips, try cross-country skiing or snowshoeing. Build an igloo or a 
snow cave. Look in the snow for the footprints of wildlife, and follow them to 
discover the habits of different animals. 


® Bike along trails open to cyclists. 

® Go swimming, canoeing, rafting, or fishing. (Be sure to follow Safe Swim 
Defense and Safety Afloat guidelines.) 

= With proper supervision, take part with your group in organized climbing 


and rappelling activities. Learn the correct skills and safety procedures from 
qualified instructors. 


CAMPOREES AND 
SCOUTING SHOWS 
At camporees, your patrol 
can compete against patrols from 
other troops in tests of Scout 
camping skills. At Scouting 
shows, you can demonstrate your 
expertise to other troops and 
visitors from the community. 


Evenings in camp are a great time to reflect on what happened during the day 
and to think about what went well and what didn’t. Evenings are also a great 

time for simple chapel services that allow Scouts to reflect and show reverence 
toward God, according to their beliefs. 
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Scout Vespers 

Tune: “O Christmas Tree” 

Softly falls the light of day, 
While our campfire fades away. 
Silently each Scout should ask: 
“Have | done my daily task? 
Have | kept my honor bright? 
Can | guiltless sleep tonight? 
Have | done and have | dared 
Everything to be prepared?” 


Taps 

Day is done, gone the sun, 

From the lake, from the hills, 

from the sky; 

All is well, safely rest, God is nigh. 


SUMMER CAMP 


For many troops, a week at a BSA summer camp is a highlight of the 
Scouting year. Many summer camps offer activities for all ages. New Scouts 
can work on the basic skills that lead to the Tenderfoot, Second Class, and 
First Class ranks. Experienced Scouts 
can earn merit badges. Older Scouts can 
participate in ropes courses, backpacking 
trips, and other high-adventure activities. 


During a week at summer camp, you 
can also enjoy free-time activities like 
swimming and just hanging out in your 
campsite with your fellow Scouts. 


HIGH-ADVENTURE TRIPS 


High adventure includes backpack- 
ing, canoe camping, bike touring, 
mountaineering, and other activities 
that require special skills and equipment. 

M ae the i ate are etch to The Florida Sea Base, one of the BSA’s 
ae four national high-adventure bases, is 
older Scouts. a great place for an adventure at sea. 
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High-adventure opportunities are virtually unlimited. In addition to attending 
one of the BSA’s national high-adventure bases, you could participate in a high- 
adventure program run by a BSA local council or plan your own adventure. 


Remember, two-deep adult leadership is required on all troop and patrol outings. 
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NATIONAL AND WORLD SCOUT JAMBOREES 


National and world Scout jamborees bring together tens of thousands of 
Scouts for a week or more of fun and adventure. They encourage Scouts from 
many backgrounds to gather in the spirit of Scouting and to think more deeply 


about what it means to be a good Scout. 
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2013 National Scout Jamberee at the Summit Bechtel Reserve 


The Hiking chapter introduced ways to plan for a 


hike by asking where, when, who, why, what, and how. ny Qt [ee 

Answer the same six questions as your patrol gets ready FIELDBOOKk | 
for a camping trip, and you will be prepared for whatever a 
you meet along the way. These questions apply whether Rm ra i 5 Ee I 


you are planning an overnighter at a local park or a 


two-week trek along the Appalachian Trail. 


The experience of filling out a trip plan will guide ae 
you to make good decisions before setting out on a See the BSA Fieldbook 
for instructions on 


camping trip. File a copy in a patrol notebook, and 


; creating an emergen 
you will have a good record of your adventures, too. a, 


response plan, which will 
be instrumental in the 
event of bad weather, 


injury, or illness. 


CAMPING TRIP PLAN 


Before you begin your plans, check out the Tour and Activity Plan FAQ page at 
www.scouting.org/HealthandSafety/TourPlanFAQ..aspx. 


Name of this trip: 


WHERE are we going and how will we get there? 


WHEN will we go and return? 

ot) ee SS ee 
WHO is going with us? 

Adult leaders: 

Be Rn LS 
aireeminar es tpl! es bo, 0 ee eS 


Sree er ee 


of the camping trip.) 


WHAT do we need and what are we taking? (Attach a copy of your 
camping checklists and a copy of your menus/food list.) 


HOW will we respect the environment by following the principles of 


outdoor ethics? 


.. WHY are we going? (Write a sentence or two about the purpose 


Lastly, check with those in charge of your destination for regulations you'll need to 
follow on matters including group size, campfire regulations and restrictions, and 


permits your troop oF patrol must have. 
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Group Size 


Managers of many 
campgrounds, forests, and 
parks place limits on the 
number of people who can 
travel and camp together. 
This lessens the impact on the 
land and on the experience 
of others who might be hiking 
and camping there, too. For 
these reasons, always respect 
; rules on group size. If no 
more than eight people are to be in a group, this doesn’t mean a troop of 24 can 
travel in three patrols and then use the same campsite. Instead, each patrol (with at 
least two adult leaders) should function independently, following different trails and 
camping in different places from the other patrols. : 
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FINDING PLACES TO CAMP 


Good places to camp are all around you. Here are some places to consider: 


= Camps operated by your BSA local council or nearby councils 

® Local, state, and national parks and forests 

= Private campgrounds 

= Land owned by families in your troop or chartered organization 

= Regional trail systems like the Appalachian Trail and the Pacific Crest Trail 
Many Order of the Arrow lodges publish “where to go camping” guides. 


Camping retailers and friends in other troops might also have suggestions 
for great camping locations. Use your imagination and choose somewhere 
interesting and fun. 


In many cases, your troop’s adult leaders will need to file a Tour and Activity Plan. 
learn more at www. scouting.org/HealthandSafety/TourPlanFAQ. aspx. 
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CHOOSING A CAMPSITE 


A good campsite is more than a 
convenient place to sleep and eat. Its 
setting offers you safety and comfort ENTERING ACTIVE 
BEAR AREA ¢ 
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and takes advantage of features like 
great views and natural windbreaks. 
Keep the following information in mind 


as you decide where to spend the night. Choosing a good campsite encompasses 
a lot of different elements. Keep safety 


ENVIRONMENTAL at the forefront always. 
IMPACT 


The principles of outdoor ethics will help guide you as you select a campsite. 
Use established campsites whenever you can, or camp on durable surfaces—that 
is, surfaces that will not be harmed by tents and footsteps. Good campsites are 
found, not made. If you must move a log, a few rocks, or anything else as you 
pitch your tents, return everything to its original location before you leave. 


SAFETY 


Pitch tents away from dead trees or trees 
with limbs that might fall in a storm. Stay out 
of gullies that could fill during a flash ood 
and other areas that could fill with water. (If : 
you see debris caught in underbrush or if all a ae ie ‘ 
the grass is bent over in the same direction, When looking for a place to pitch 
choose another site.) Avoid lone trees, the tops your tent, remember to stay well 
of hills and mountains, high ridges, and other away from streams that might fill 

j : 3 with water in a sudden shower. 

possible targets of lightning. Camp away from 
hiking and game trails, especially in bear country. (Look for animal tracks and 
worn pathways that are too low or narrow for humans.) 


SIZE 


A campsite must be large enough for your patrol to set up its tents and 
cook its meals in separate areas. Also, make sure there is enough space to move 
around without tripping over tent stakes and guy lines. 


COMFORT 


In the summer, look for a shady site where breezes can help cool your tent 
and chase away mosquitoes. In the winter, find a site where trees and hillsides 
provide a natural windbreak. Regardless of the time of year, place your tent 
on the flattest spot possible. (If the ground slants a bit, sleep with your head 
uphill.) Consider the sun as well; morning sun will help dry out your tent, 
while evening sun can be uncomfortably hot in the summer. 


WATER 


Each Scout in your patrol will need 
several gallons of water every day for 
drinking, cooking, and cleanup. Treat 


water you take from streams, rivers, 
lakes, and springs. In dry regions, you 
might need to carry all your water to 


Never assume water is safe to use unless 
it comes from a faucet. The Hiking chapter 


camp. That information will be vital has detailed information on treating water 
when you put together the trip plan. for cooking and drinking. 
STOVES AND CAMPFIRES 


Where fires are not allowed, where wood is scarce, or when you want to prepare 
your meals quickly, plan on using a camp stove to heat water and cook food. As 
part of Scouting’s commitment to preserving 
the outdoors, stoves are the preferred method 
for cooking. 


Where fires are permitted, appropriate, 
and desired, look for a campsite with an 
existing fire ring. Only use firewood that is 
dead and down; never cut live trees. For more 
information on using stoves and campfires, see 


the Unit Fireguard Plan Chart, No. 33691. 


PRIVACY 


A Scout is courteous. Respect others by selecting campsites away from theirs. 


Trees, bushes, and the shape of the land can screen your camp from trails and 
neighboring campsites. Keep noise down so that you wont disturb nearby 
campers, and respect quiet hours at public campgrounds and Scout camps. 


PERMISSION 
Well ahead of the date of a 


camping trip, contact rangers or 
other managers of public parks and 
forests to let them know you are 
coming. They can issue the permits 
you need and suggest how you 

can fully enjoy your campout. Get 
permission from owners or managers 
of private property, too, before 


camping on their land. 
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Before leaving your campsite to do an activity, answer these questions. 
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®|s the campfire cold out? 
® Are all dishes clean and properly stored? 


® Are food, trash, and smellables secure 
from animalse 


® Are tent doors and windows closed? 
® Is all personal gear put away? 


® Are all axes and saws safely stored? 


® |s the campsite free of trash? 


Once you've planned your campout and checked the weather, you'll know 
what gear to pack. Camping gear helps you be prepared for the activities 
you've planned, as well as for the unexpected surprises you might encounter. 
It can make the difference between a fun, comfortable weekend and a 
miserable—even dangerous—experience. 


You'll take two kinds of gear on 
campouts: personal gear that you will 
use and group gear that will be shared 
by your patrol. Your personal gear 
should all fit in your backpack so you 
can easily carry it. On backcountry 
trips, group gear will be split among 
the participants, meaning you'll need 
room in your pack for a few group 
items; when youre camping near the 
road, group gear may go in a patrol 
box or plastic totes. 


When you arrive at the departure location for a campout, your backpack 
should be packed and ready to go. You should be dressed appropriately for 
the weather and have easy access to items you may need quickly, like rain gear 
or a flashlight. With your personal gear squared away, you'll be ready to help 
assemble group gear or add group gear to your pack. 


PERSONAL CAMPING GEAR CHECKLIST 


ae 
Use this checklist every time you go on a Scout outdoor trip. Use a pencil to check off 
each item as you pack it. 


ay The Scout Basic Essentials 


CF Pocketknife 
eras 


re clothing 
Rain gear 


[_] Clothing appropriate for the season and the weather 
[_] Backpack with rain cover 


[_] Sleeping gear 
L] Sleeping bag 


L_] Eating kit 
L] Eating utensils 
L] Bowl 


[_] Cleanup kit 
LI Soap 
C Toothbrush 
LC] Toothpaste 


[_] Optional personal items 


LL] Watch 


L] Camera 

C] Pencil or pen 
C1 Insect repellent 
[1] Small notebook 
LJ Swimsuit 


LJ Personal medications 


C1 Fishing pole and gear 


[1 Bible, testament, or prayer book, according to your faith 


L] Other gear for specific activities 


CL} Water bottle LC] Matches and fire starters 
C1 Flashlight CX) Sun protection 
L Trail food L] Map and compass 


LC Sleeping pad XC) Ground cloth 


L] Plate 
L] Cup 


CL] Dental floss 
L] Comb 


LI Small camp towel 


Eating kit 
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GROUP CAMPING GEAR CHECKLIST 
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The equipment you'll share with other Scouts can be divided up so each of you 
carries about the same amount of weight. 


|_| Patrol first-aid kit 
| |Tents, ground cloths, and stakes 
|_| Dining fly and stakes 
|_]50-foot nylon cord 
L_] Cook kit containing 
0 Stovels) and fuel 
OX Matches and/or butane lighters (in resealable plastic 
bags or containers) 


C1 Pots and pans (matched to menu and dishwashing needs) 
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Biodegradable 
Spatula, large spoon, and/or ladle (matched to menu needs) soap 


|_] Cleanup kit containing 


C1 Biodegradable soap C1 Sanitizing rinse agent 
C1 Scouring pads (no-soap type) C1 Trash can liners 
OX Toilet paper C1 Food strainer 


. . oe S . d 
|_| Repair kit containing couring pa 


CO Thread C1 Needles C1 Safety pins 


a Group extras you may want to take 
C1 Hotpot tongs 
CO Plastic, collapsible water container (1 or 2 gallon) 


C] Watertreatment filter or tablets Scout 
repair kit 


C1 Cutting board or two 4-by-4foot plastic sheets for 
food preparation surfaces 


C1 Spade 

OGiill 

C1 Patrol flag 

C1 Small American flag 
C1 Two 50-foot ropes and bear bags 


|_| Other gear for specific activities 


CHOOSING A BACKPACK 


For most camping trips you can carry your gear, clothing, and food in a 


backpack. Your pack should be comfortable enough for a long day on the trail. 


Nearly all backpacks have an external metal frame or a stiff internal frame. 
Outside pockets on many packs are ideal for storing water bottles, maps, and 
other items you might want to reach quickly. Another useful feature is a daisy 
chain that lets you attach gear (or wet socks) to the outside with carabiners. 


External Frame vs. Internal Frame 


Should you pick an external frame pack or an internal frame pack? The choice 
really comes down to personal preference. 


External frame packs tend to have more pockets and compartments, which can 
help you stay organized. They also do a better job of carrying heavy loads. 


Internal frame packs are sleeker and less likely to get snagged on branches, 
making them ideal for navigating rugged trails. Because they hug your body, they 
make it easier to keep your balance. 


Upper compartment 


Daisy chain 


Shoulder straps 
Sternum straps 


Water-bottle 
pocket 


Compression 
straps 


Lower compartment 


Tie-down points (external only) Hip belt 


Internal frame pack External frame pack 
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Use this chart to determine the right pack size for backpacking. You'll need 
a larger pack if you have a lot of bulky gear or if you will be carrying 
winter clothing. 
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Overnight (1 night) AO to 50 2,500 to 3,000 
Weekend (2 nights) 50 to 60 3,000 to 3,750 
Long Weekend (3 to 4 nights) | 60 to 80 3,750 to 5,000 
Extended (5+ nights) 80+ 5,000+ 


A hip belt shifts much of the weight of a pack from your shoulders to the 
strong muscles of your legs, while a sternum strap keeps the shoulder straps in 
the right position. Compression straps on the sides or back of internal frame 
packs help keep the load from shifting. Investing the time to properly adjust 
the straps and hip belts will make your pack much easier to carry. 


Many backpacks will have either external water-bottle pockets or ports 
that let you run a drinking tube from a water reservoir inside the pack. These 
features help ensure that you drink enough water while youre hiking. 


Shop for packs at stores 
with salespeople who know 
how to match you with the 
right pack for your height, 
experience, and the kinds of 
adventures you are planning. 
One of the most important 
factors is your torso length— 
the distance from your 
shoulder blades to the top of 
your pelvis; an experienced 
salesperson will measure your 
torso and steer you to the 
right sized pack. If you're still 
growing, choose a pack that 
you can adjust as you get taller. 


PACKING UP 


Your backpack should be a bag of bags. Instead 
of dumping everything into your pack, sort your 


personal gear and clothing into nylon stuff 
sacks or resealable plastic bags. Stuff sacks and 
plastic bags will help keep everything dry and 
organized inside your pack. When you get 

home, store the bags in your pack so you can 
use them on future trips. 


Place softer items in your pack so that 
they will cushion your back. Keep your 
rain gear, flashlight, first-aid kit, water 
bottle, map, and compass near the top of 
the pack or in outside pockets where they 
will be easy to reach. 


Stuff your sleeping bag into its 
storage sack, then put it inside your 
pack if there is room. If not, tuck it 
under the pack’s top flap or strap it to 
the frame. 


Organization is key to properly packing 
For maximum comfort, balance the for a camping trip. 

weight in your pack carefully. If the center 

of gravity is too high, or too far from your back, you'll feel top-heavy. If it’s too 

low, you'll feel like the pack is dragging you down. 


Along with your personal gear, expect to carry some of your patrol’s 
equipment and food. Your share might include a pot, the dining fly and poles, a 
camp stove, and ingredients for a breakfast. 


You and your patrol will come up with the best way to divide up group gear, 
but here are a few suggestions. 


® Divide up your tent so that one Scout carries the tent itself and another 
Scout carries the rain fly, poles, and stakes. 
® Give stronger Scouts heavier items like cook pots and fuel bottles. 


® Keep like items together as much as possible. For example, one Scout 
should carry all the cooking utensils. 


= As you use up food and fuel, rebalance the loads among patrol members. 


A rain cover will shield your pack when bad weather catches you on the trail. 
Put the cover over your pack in camp to protect it from nighttime rains and 
morning dew. : 
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With a compression stuff sack, you can make many 
sleeping bags as small as a soccer ball. Don't store 
your sleeping bag that way, however, because doing 
so will reduce its loft (fluffiness}, which is how it keeps 
you warm. When you get home, hang the sleeping 
bag in your closet or store it loosely in a large, 
breathable laundry sack. 
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Keeping Your Pack Light 


Comfortable pack weights vary considerably based on physical condition, age, 
and experience. However, a fully loaded backpack should rarely exceed 25 to 
30 percent of your body weight. 


Consider these tips to keep your backpack light. 


® Start with a light pack. Choosing a 3-pound pack instead of a 
6pound pack makes a big difference when your total weight allowance 
is 25 pounds. 

= Remember that ounces add up to pounds. 
Every ounce you save—for example, by choosing a 
flashlight or lantern that uses AAA batteries or solar 
power instead of D batteries—makes a difference. 

= Share items. On most backpacking trips, one pocketknife is probably 
sufficient for your whole patrol. 

® Look for multiuse items. Your water bottle can double as a cup. A flying disc 
can double as a plate. A jacket stuffed with clothes can double as a pillow. 

= Don’t forget the food and water. The water in your pack, whether it's in 
water bottles or in food, weighs a lot: more than 8 pounds per gallon, in 
fact. Opt for dehydrated food and plan to treat water along the trail. 
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Cook pot too big to fit inside your pack? Try 
sliding it over one end of your sleeping bag 
before strapping the bag to the pack frame. 
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CHOOSING A TENT 
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When choosing a tent, consider sleeping capacity and cost, as well as 
weight. (The ideal per-person weight is 3 pounds or less.) The best tents tend 
to have abundant windows and vents, as well as rain flies that extend nearly to 
the ground. Many tents are three-season models, which means they can stand 
up to only moderate snow and wind. For adventures in more rugged weather 
conditions, choose a sturdier four-season tent. 


Tents range in size from one-person bivy sacks that are barely bigger than 
a sleeping bag to multiroom cabin tents big enough to stand up in. For most 
Scout outings, the best tent is an A-frame or dome tent that sleeps two or 
three Scouts. It will be roomy enough to stretch out inside but light enough 
to take backpacking. 


Most Scout tents are made of nylon that allows moisture from your breath 


to escape rather than being trapped inside the tent, making it feel damp and 
clammy. Large windows let summer breezes blow through to keep you cool, 
while a waterproof rain fly that fits over the body of a tent sheds rain and snow, 
and blocks winter wind. 


Camping stores offer an amazing assortment of tents. If you're shopping for a 
new tent, decide what size you want—a two-person model, for example—and 
how much you can spend. Then, look for a model that offers a good balance of 
weight and space. 
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One of the best ways to evaluate a tent is to actually use it. If a friend has a tent 
like the one you're considering, ask to borrow it for a weekend outing before 
you make the decision to buy. 


A few more tips: 


= Headroom varies greatly. Dome tents are the roomiest, while the walls 
on Aframe tents quickly slope down into tight corners. Wedge-shaped 
tents have lots of headroom at one end but taper down at the other end. 


= Poles add complexity. Generally, the fewer poles a tent has, the easier it 
will be to set up. 


= Features matter. A second door, ample windows, a ceiling loop where 
you can hang your flashlight, and side pockets for small items will make 
your tent more livable. 
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A useful tent feature to look for is a vestibule—a part of the rain fly that extends 
out from the tent a few feet. A vestibule is a great place to store gear you don’t 
want to carry inside, like muddy hiking boots or a wet jacket. Storing gear under 
the vestibule keeps your tent from becoming cluttered inside, too. Smellables such 
as food should not be kept in vestibules, however. 


PITCHING A TENT 
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Choose a fairly level spot on a durable surface. If there are pine needles, 
leaves, or other cover, don’t rake them away. They can lighten your impact on 
the land by protecting the soil from erosion. 


Spread out a ground cloth—a sturdy sheet of waterproof plastic—and 
unfold your tent on top of it. The ground cloth will protect your tent floor from 
moisture. It should be just a little smaller than the size of your tent’s floor. If 
your ground cloth is larger, tuck 
the edges under so that the cloth 
wont catch rainwater and divert 
it beneath your tent. 


Next, assemble the poles 
and put them in place to give 
the tent its shape. Pull out the 
corners of the floor and stake 
them to the ground, then use 
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taut-line hitches to tie any guy 
lines around stakes you've pushed 
into the soil. (Although most 
tents are freestanding, always 
stake down the tent so the wind 
doesn’t carry it away.) 
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Finish pitching the tent by 
putting the rain fly over it and 
securing the fly in place. 


Shelters made of snow can be ideal refuges on winter camping trips and a 
unique part of a cold-weather adventure. They insulate much better than a tent 
and are unaffected by the wind. A snow cave is a good one to try. See the 
Fieldbook for information on building a few other types of snow shelters. 


When you sleep at home, a mattress beneath you and blankets on top trap 
your body heat and keep you warm. A sleeping bag and a pad can become a 
bed you can carry anywhere. They are easy to pack and to use. Most sleeping 
bags fit closely around your body and will keep you warmer and more 
comfortable outdoors than blankets. 


SLEEPING BAG 


The cloth part of a sleeping bag is called the shell. 
Inside the shell is fill material made of synthetic 
fibers or the down and feathers of ducks and geese. 
Air pockets in the fill trap your body heat and hold 
it close to you. 


Sleeping bags are rated by temperature. For 
example, a 30-degree bag should keep you comfortable 
when the temperature drops just below freezing—assuming 
you are wearing a hat and long underwear and have a sleeping 
pad underneath you. 


Sleeping bag ratings are just a starting point. As you become a 
more experienced camper, you might discover that you sleep colder 
than average and need a bag rated to a lower temperature than 


what you expect. 
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Adding a wool blanket or a sleeping-bag liner made of polar fleece will help a 
summer-weight sleeping bag keep you warm during cool nights. On hot summer 
nights, a sleeping-bag liner might be all you need. 


On winter campouts, a mummy-style sleeping bag will keep you warmer than 
a rectangular sleeping bag. A mummy bag’s integrated, adjustable hood makes it 
much harder for body heat to escape and for cold air to rush in. 


SLEEPING PAD 


Increase your comfort and warmth with a sleeping pad—a piece of closed-cell 


foam or other material that will give you a softer surface on which to spend the 
night. A pad can also prevent cold ground from drawing away your body heat. 
(In winter, the ground can actually make you colder than the air in the tent.) 


SLEEPING IN A TENT 


When it’s time for bed, take off your shoes or hiking boots, crawl into your tent 
and put on clean clothes for sleeping. Besides being dirty from a day of adventure, 
the clothes you have on will be damp from perspiration, which can make you cold 
overnight, and the clothing you wear during the day can pick up odors from food, 
sunscreen, and other items that might attract bears. Before going to bed in bear 
country, change into clothes that you keep in your pack just for sleeping. 
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Keep your shoes or boots close. Drop your watch, glasses, and 
other small items into one of them. Put your 
flashlight in the other so you can 


find it in the dark. 
A camp pillow will make sleeping 


more comfortable. You can create a Small creatures like this giant desert 
pillow by putting some of your extra _hairy scorpion sometimes creep inside 


clothing inside the sleeping bag’s stuff shoes or boots in search of shelter and 
warmth, so always shake out your 


sack or inside a sweater. Se eerin the on 


Staying Warm Overnight 


You will stay warmer in your tent when the door is zipped closed to block the 
wind. However, it's a good idea to leave the roof vent open or to crack a 
window so condensation from your breath can escape. 


You can regulate your temperature at 
night by opening or closing your sleeping 
bag's zipper. If your bag has a hood, 
you can pull the drawstring snug around 
your face for more warmth. Wearing a 
knit hat or hoodie to bed also will help 
you keep warm. If you still feel chilly, pull 
ona warm, dry shirt during the night. 
Add a sweater, extra socks, or dry gloves if you still don’t feel warm enough. 
Remember, tents are no place for fires or heaters, even if the tent manufacturer's 
specifications say it is designed to withstand flames or high heat. 


CARING FOR A TENT 


A good tent will last for years if you take care of it properly. The floor is 
the most likely part of the tent to get damaged. Protect it by always using a 
ground cloth and by never wearing your boots inside the tent. 


Moisture can also cause problems. Before taking down your tent, let it dry 
completely, and shake out any leaves or other debris as you take it down. If 
you must pack a wet tent, prevent mildew by setting the tent up again when 
you get home or hanging it on a line to dry before it goes into storage. 


CAMPING WITHOUT A TENT 


On most outings, youll sleep in a tent. There may be times, however, when 
youll want a different kind of roof over your head. Your troop might have access 
to a tepee that’s big enough for your whole patrol. On a survival weekend, you 
might practice building lean-to shelters using materials you find on the ground. 
During the winter, a snow cave makes for a surprisingly cozy home. 
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Another option is to sleep under the stars. Find a fairly level place and lay 
out a ground cloth that you've folded to be the size of your sleeping bag. Follow 
outdoor ethics principles by not 
moving natural vegetation and 
ground cover. 


Put your sleeping pad on top 
of the ground cloth, then arrange 
your sleeping bag on the pad. 
Leave the bag in its stuff sack until 
you are ready to sleep so that it 
wont be dampened by dew. 


TARPS 


A tarp is a large waterproof sheet often used as a dining fly to protect the 
kitchen area from sun and rain. When the weather is fair and the bugs aren't bad, 
tarps also make fine sleeping shelters that are usually lighter to carry than tents. 


Some tarps have metal rings called 
grommets spaced along the edges so that 
you can tie on guy lines—lengths of nylon 
cord—with bowline knots or two half- 
hitches. If there are no grommets, you can 
still attach lines to a tarp. Start with several 


smooth stones about the size of golf balls. 
Form a loop by tying two half-hitches in the 
end of a piece of cord, or make the loops for a clove hitch. Hold a stone under 
the corner of the sheet, then work the knot over the tarp fabric and the stone 
and draw the knot tight. 


‘There are many ways to set up 
a tarp, and you can experiment 
with different possibilities. For 
starters, try tying a cord between 
two trees with taut-line hitches and 
tightening it so the cord is about 
6 feet above the ground. Drape the 


tarp over the rope, pull out the corners, 
and use taut-line hitches to tie the guy lines 
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at the corners of the tarp to stakes pushed into the soil or tied to nearby trees. 
Set the tarp closer to the ground if you want to sleep under it. Lowering the 
edges can give you protection from the wind. 
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Step-by-step instructions on tying knots and hitches 
can be found in the Tools chapter. 


A Homemade Tarp or Ground Cloth 


Sheets of polyethylene plastic that are used by 
carpenters to cover stored lumber make fine and 
inexpensive tarps and ground cloths. A good thickness 
for use in camp is 4 mil (4 onethousandths of an inch 
thick). Polyethylene plastic is sold in hardware stores in 
rolls 10 to 12 feet wide. For a tarp, ask a clerk to cut a 
piece that is as long as it is wide. 


Repairing Gear 
As careful as you are, tents and backpacks will occasionally get damaged during 
campouts. These items can help you make repairs in the field: 


= Patch kits for tents and air mattresses. Each contains adhesives and 
patches for the material you're repairing. 
= Seam sealer. If your tent is leaking along a seam, seam sealer can fix the 
problem quickly. 
= Sewing kit. Pick a kit that includes heavy-duty thread, needles, straight 
pins, a needle threader, and a thimble. 
= Tent-pole repair kit. Designed for fiberglass tent poles, these kits let 
you replace a broken section. (Aluminum poles can usually be bent gently 
back into shape.) A temporary solution is to secure a sturdy splint to the 
broken section. 
= Duct tape. When all else fails, use duct tape. You 
don't need a whole roll, however. Simply wrap 
several feet of tape around a fuel bottle or 
pencil before departing. 
Other useful items include safety pins, wire 
ties, hose clamps, spare straps, spare buckles, 
spare cord locks, and spare clevis pins and 
rings (which secure many external frame packs 
to their frames). 


SAFE CAMPING 


Over time, you will learn countless techniques for safe and enjoyable 
camping. Here are a few that you should learn right away. 


STAYING SAFE 
Staying safe in camp is easy if you are prepared 
and use common sense. Here are some tips: 
® Stay in good physical shape so you are ready 
for the demands of camping. 


® Don’t bother wildlife, and stay well clear of 
beehives and hornet nests. 


= Stay away from hazardous areas such as cliffs. 


= Choose a safe campsite. Protect yourself from 

the sun, 
= Always use the buddy system. i boise ae 
= Dress appropriately for weather conditions. to poisonous plants. 


= Pay attention to the weather and act promptly in case of hazardous weather. 
® Dont run in camp, and be extra careful when walking around in the dark. 


® Stay away from the cooking area when youre not cooking. (See the 
Cooking chapter for more information.) 


® Be careful with knives, saws, and axes. (See the Tools chapter for 
more information.) 


KEEPING CLEAN 


Staying healthy is a key to successful camping trips. The most important way 
to prevent sickness while you are outdoors is to use a hand cleanser or wash your 
hands with soap and water before and after handling food and after trips to an 
outhouse, cathole, or latrine. 
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On overnight campouts, you'll also want to brush your teeth before bed 
and in the morning. Take a shower or a bath when you get home. During 
longer adventures, you and those around you will be happier if you can 
bathe once in a while. Doing it the right way will prevent any harm to the 
environment. Fill two cook pots or buckets with water and carry them to a 
private spot at least 200 feet (75 steps) from any stream, lake, or spring. Use 
one container of water for washing yourself and use water from the other for 
rinsing away the soap. Scatter the remaining water when you are done. 


A little soap goes a long way outdoors. The less soap you use, the less 
rinsing you will have to do. A small plastic bottle of biodegradable soap is 
ideal. Store the bottle in a plastic bag in case it leaks. 


PROTECTING CAMP FOOD 


Proper storage of food at campsites will 
prevent mice, squirrels, raccoons, and other 
small creatures from getting into your meal 
ingredients and spoiling them. It’s also essential 
that you store food out of the reach of larger 


animals. For example, if bears discover that they 
can get into your food supplies, they could be Animal-proof storage box 
tempted to visit your campsite later in search of 

more. This can be dangerous for you and future campers—and for the bears, 
which might have to be moved or even destroyed to protect humans. 


As your troop plans a trip, find out from those who manage the areas where 
you will camp how you should store your food. Your storage method can be 
as simple as locking your food in your vehicle during campouts near roads or 
using animal-proof storage boxes located close to campsites. For travels in areas 
where there may be bears, be prepared so that if bears do come by, they will find 
nothing of interest in your campsite and will move on. 


Smellables include all meal ingre- 
dients and leftover food, garbage, 
soap, shampoo, deodorant, lotions, 
toothbrushes and toothpaste, 
sunscreen, lip balm, insect repellent, 
firstaid kits, water bottles that have 
contained anything but water, and 
anything else with an odor that 
might attract animals. 


To help protect your food and other 
smellables, follow these tips. 


® Bring nylon cord and stuff sacks for hanging food from tree branches. 


® Pitch tents away from the camp cooking area {200 feet or more is ideal) and 
eave nothing in tents except clean sleeping clothes, sleeping bags and pads, 
lashlights, and perhaps a book or two. 


= Clean up crumbs and bits of spilled food, and put it all in with the trash. 
Wash and rinse cook pots, plates, and utensils after every meal. 


® At night and whenever you will be gone from your camp, protect food and 
other smellables by hanging them in bear bags or stowing them in bear 
boxes away from tents. 


SR SIS BEE ENE TF STEP HR 7 ms . . 


BEARS AND SMELLABLES 


A black bear can smell seven times better than a bloodhound, even 
picking up the trail of another bear just by sniffing its tracks. The smell 


receptors in it§ nose are-|O0 times bigger than in a human, and it uses the 
Jacobson's organ in the roof of its mouth to detect minute quantities of pheromones. 
That's why things like lio balm and food-splatiered shirts should be consid 
smellables even when you can't smell a thing. 
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BEAR BAGS 


Putting smellables into a bag or stuff 
sack and hanging it from a tree is a good 
way to protect your provisions and to keep 
any bears that might come near your camp 
from causing trouble. Bear bags will also 
keep your food away from chipmunks, 
raccoons, and other wildlife. 


While there is still plenty of daylight, 
find a tree with a sturdy horizontal branch 
about 20 feet above the ground. Toss one 
end of a 50-foot length of nylon cord over the branch so that the cord is at 
least 6 feet from the trunk of the tree. (If you're having trouble tossing the line 
over, attach a stuff sack full of clothes to it as a weight.) 


The Bearmuda Triangle 


Rangers at Philmont Scout Ranch teach Scouts 
fo create a “Bearmuda Triangle” in their 
campsites. The three corners of the triangle 
are the cooking area, the sump where 
wastewater is dumped, and the bear 
cable where bear bags are hung. 
Backpacks and food always stay 
within this triangle, while tents are 
placed at least 50 feet away from it. 


4 
Philmont campsite set-up FIRE RING SUMP 


re) 
re) 
2 
ra 
) 
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Stash smellables in a sturdy bag 
or stuff sack, then twist the bag 
closed and secure it to one end of 
the cord with a clove hitch. Pull 
the other end of the cord to raise 
the bag until it is at least 12 feet 
off the ground and 6 feet from the 
tree trunk. This will place the bag 
beyond the reach of any bears that 
might stand beneath it, climb the 
tree, or go out onto the branch. Tie 
the free end of the cord to a tree. 


Many campsites in Scout camps and 
public parks and forests are equipped 
with a horizontal cable or pole set 
overhead between two trees. Throw a 
line over the center of the cable or pole, 
then use it to hoist bear bags out of the 


reach of animals. 


A clove hitch will keep the bear bag 


CAMPING DURING INCLEMENT WEATHER 


When the weather turns bad, your camping skills can be put to a real test. 
Draw on previous outdoor experiences and stay focused on the task at hand, and 
you should be able to make the most of a campout no matter what the clouds 
throw at you. Here is one way to go about it. 


= First, look after your personal safety and that of your group. Take steps 
to stay warm and dry, and be on the lookout for signs of heat- and cold- 
related illnesses. 


# Secure your camp. If you have just arrived at a campsite, set up a dining fly 
and use it to shelter your gear while you pitch the tents. 


= Fire up a camp stove and heat a pot of water, and soon you can lift 
everyone's spirits with hot drinks, bowls of soup, and other kitchen delights. 


" Keep patrol spirit up and pass the time by singing patrol songs or playing games. 


= Enjoy the outdoors while the rain falls, bringing with it a magic that you 
can't experience when the sun is shining. 


® Be patient. You won't be able to change the weather, so there’s no need 
to become upset even if the rain has cut short other outdoor activities. 


In many parts of the country, Scouting activities in the outdoors will be at 
risk to thunderstorms and lightning strike potential. In a thunderstorm, there 
is no risk-free location outside. 


The National Weather Service recommends that “when the thunder roars, 
go indoors!” The only completely safe action is to get inside a safe building 
or vehicle. When a safe building or vehicle is nearby, the best risk-reduction 
technique is to get to it as soon as possible. Move quickly when you 


® First hear thunder. 
® See lightning. 
® Observe dark, threatening clouds developing overhead. 


Stay inside until 30 minutes after you last hear the last rumble of thunder 
before resuming outdoor activities. 


If you're already in the backcountry when bad weather strikes, take these 
precautions when you can. 


® Avoid open fields, hilltops, and ridgetops. 
= Spread your group out 100 feet from one another if possible. 


® Stay away from tall, isolated trees and other tall objects. If you are in a 
forest, stay near a lower stand of trees. 


a lf you are camping in an open area, set up camp ina valley, ravine, or 
other low area, but avoid flood-prone areas. Remember, a tent offers NO 
protection from lightning or flash floods. 


= Stay away from water, wet items (such as ropes), and metal objects (such as 
fences and poles). Water and metal are excellent conductors of electricity. 


If lightning strikes, be prepared to administer CPR (cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation) so that you can tend to lightning victims quickly. (They do not 
hold an electrical charge.) Take anyone who is a victim of a lightning strike or 
near-strike to the nearest medical facility as soon as possible, even if the person 
appears to be unharmed. 


Remember, there is no safe place outdoors during a storm—even a tent. 


acon and eggs sizzling at 

dayyn over a backpacking 
stove. Fresh fruity nuts, and a 
granola bar for a midday snack. 
Diitch oven’stew and cobbler 
cooking over charcoal.at the end 
of a busy day of rafting. Food in 
the outdoors powers you through 
days packéd with action. It helps 
you stay warm at night. It cheers 
you up when you get tired or the 
sky turns storpay. 


On a day hike} you can catry 
your lunch, some energy food, 


Almost nothing§#iner tian bdcon sizzling at 
dawn over a bed Gf hse coals 


and plenty of fluids,.For longer adventures, prepare meals by cooking over a 


camp stove or, opem fires You'll edt well and have fun as you work with your 


fellow Scouts to fix meals thar-are delicious, healthy, and filling. 


ADVANCEMENT: COOKING 


If you and your patrol are going to camp out, you're going to have to eat! 
That's one of the main reasons why cooking—outdoors and at home—is 
emphasized in Scouting. Many of the requirements along the trail to Eagle 
have cooking at their core. As you devour this chapter, you will get a taste of 
the skills needed to fulfill the following rank requirements. (See the back of this 
book for the official text of all rank requirements.) 


hf] 0) 3:1 Z@%e) 9 Assist in preparing a meal at a campout. Tell why patrol 
members should share in meal preparation and cleanup. Demonstrate safe 
cleaning of items used to prepare, serve, and eat a camp meal. Explain why 
your patrol members should enjoy meals together as a group. 


Ni see) Se ECSB Explain appropriate times 
for using a camp stove or a campfire to 
cook or for other purposes. Plan and cook a 
nutritious breakfast or lunch for your patrol. 
Explain the importance of good nutrition. 
Demonstrate proper transport, storage, and 
preparation of foods. 


LSS ES Plan a full day of nutritious 
menus for a patrol campout. Budget for the 
meals you planned and show how much 
food will be needed to feed all those who 
will be eating. Secure the ingredients and 
show which utensils you will need to prepare 
the meals. Show the proper way to handle 
and store perishable food products and how to dispose 
of camp garbage and other rubbish. Serve as cook on 
one campout, supervising use of the stove or cooking 
fire, preparing the meals, and overseeing cleanup. 


IR NE}43) Cooking is one of the 21 required merit 
badges you will earn along your trail to the Eagle 
Scout rank. 


PLANNING CAMP MEALS 


With good planning, you can take enough food on a trip so that everyone 
in your patrol eats well and there are few leftovers to pack out. You'll also know 
which pots, pans, and utensils to carry, and whether you'll be cooking over a 
camp stove or a campfire. 
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Begin making meal plans by answering the following questions: 


How many Scouts are going on the trip, and how long will we be away 
from home? Decide on the number of meals you will need and who will be 
eating together. A patrol is often just the right size for organizing the food and 
cooking gear for a hike or camping 
trip. Scouting cookbooks usually 
base recipes on eight servings. If 
the number of servings in a recipe 
doesn’t match the number of people 
eating, scale the recipe up or down 
as needed. (For example, if the recipe 
serves four and you'll have eight 
people along, double the amount of 
each ingredient.) 


Are there any special food needs? Discuss special food needs with patrol 
members. You may have members who are vegetarians or vegans, who dont eat 
certain foods for religious or health reasons, or who have food intolerances or 
allergies. If a Scout has severe allergies, he might need to bring his own food. 
The BSA’s specific guidelines for helping keep participants with food allergies 
safe during meals can be found at the Scouting Safely section of Scouting.org. 


What do we have planned? For days full of activities, choose recipes that 
won't take long to prepare and that will give you plenty of fuel. If you will 
have time to make cooking a focal point of a campout, take ingredients to 
put together meals that are special. You could even arrange a cook-off between 
patrols where teams of Scout chefs compete to create a feast using the same set 
of random ingredients. 


How will we reach camp? Backpackers can keep their loads lighter by 
planning simple menus of nonperishable ingredients. (These are usually 
dehydrated, making them very light.) When you will be traveling to your 
campsite by car, you can bring along griddles, fresh and canned foods, and 
even charcoal briquettes for a tasty Dutch oven meal. 


What weather do we expect? Winter menus should contain more fats 
and carbohydrates. Your body burns these substances to help you keep warm. 
Include mixes for soups and hot drinks to warm you up. Summer meals can 
be lighter. Whatever the season, menus should include plenty of fluids. 


What is our budget? Sirloin steak will cost more than ground beef. Out- 
of-season fruits and vegetables may cost more than they do in season (and 
probably won't taste as good). Prepared foods typically cost more than those 
you create from scratch. Plan a menu that fits your budget and shop carefully 
to keep costs down. 
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Food Allergies and Intolerances 


Food allergies happen when the body's immune system thinks a harmless food 
protein is a threat and attacks it. Food intolerances don't involve the immune 
system, but they can still cause serious symptoms. The most common sources 
of food intolerances are lactose, which is found in dairy products, and gluten, 
which is found in most breads. 


If someone in your patrol has food 

allergies or intolerances, talk with 

him and his parents about ways 

to keep him safe. The best thing 

to do, of course, is to avoid using 

food items that cause him problems. 

Usually, you can find an alternative 

food in the same food group, like 

pineapples instead of apples or » me. 

chicken instead of shellfish. Nip percent of Ase eee ia ow 
United States are fo eight foods: peanuts, 


Be sure to check ingredient labels tree nuts, milk, eggs, wheat, soy, fish, 
carefully, because problem foods Bad shalneue 


can be hidden in unlikely places. 

For example, gluten can show up in soup, salad dressing, soy sauce, and 
sausage (as well as in many foods that don’t start with an S). Look for words 
like wheat, barley, rye, graham flour, malt, brewer's yeast, durum, semolina, 
and spelt. 


Beyond avoiding problem foods, it's important to avoid cross-contamination. If 
you're making peanut butter and jelly sandwiches, don’t dip a knife that's been 
in the peanut butter jar into the jelly jar. 


~ FOOD FOR THE OUTDOORS 


Depending on the sort of trip you're planning, you can take along all sorts of 
food. In fact, just about anything in the grocery store could find a spot on your 
menu. Here are some meal ingredients you can choose for the outdoors. 


Fresh. Fresh foods have the most flavor and nutrition of any menu 

_ items. However, they can also be heavy, easily damaged, and prone to 

_ spoiling. Some, such as fresh meats, must be kept cool until you are 
"ready to cook them. Carrots, apples, and certain cheeses will last 

\ longer, though most fresh foods are best used on short trips or while 
car camping rather than during longer backcountry adventures. 


Nonperishable. Pasta, beans, oatmeal, 
rice, flour, grains, and other foods that 
wont spoil are ideal for short-term and 
long-term camping. Stored in plastic bags, 
they can be stowed in a backpack or duffel 
bags on canoes and rafts. 


Dried/Dehydrated. Much of the weight of many 
foods is water. Dehydrated food has most of the 
water removed from it, so it is very lightweight 
and just right for backpackers. Camping 
stores sell complete camp meals that require 
only the addition of boiling water, but you 


can also find many dehydrated items at 
grocery stores, such as dried milk, cocoa mix, : 
potato flakes, and soup mixes. Dried soup mix 


| Making Healthy Choices 

What you eat plays an important role in how healthy you are. Plan balanced 

"meals that are heavy on fruits and vegetables and light on hightat proteins 

such as hot dogs, sausage, and bacon. Also, avoid empty calories that 

come from the added sugar in drink mixes and many processed foods like 
sugarsweetened cereal. 


Canned. Many foods can be purchased in cans. Canned 
food is heavy to carry, and the empty containers must be 
packed out for recycling or proper disposal. That's not a 
problem when you are driving to a campsite. Sometimes an 
ingredient such as a can of peaches for a special dessert might 

be worth the effort it takes to carry it to your trail camp. Just 
don’t forget a can opener! 


Convenience. Every supermarket has dozens of 
convenience foods 
that are ready to eat 

or quick to prepare. 
Those you might 
want to try are pasta sauce mixes, 
biscuit and pancake mixes, jerky, 
and energy bars. 
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The MyPlate diagram shows the relative amounts 
of each type of food you should eat each day. 
At home and in camp, try to eat a balanced 
diet made up of the right amounts of these 
food groups: 
® Fruits 
® Protein ® Dairy 
Limit the oils (fats) and sugars in your diet. 


Once you know how many meals you will need, write down what you want 
to prepare and eat for each of those meals. The recipes in this chapter will give 


= Vegetables = Grains 


you some ideas. 

List every ingredient for each dish. Use the Size of Servings Chart that follows 
to determine the amounts you will need for the number of people who will be 
eating together. Include any guests, such as your senior patrol leader or an adult 
leader. Don't forget seasonings and other items you might need such as cooking 
oil, honey or sugar, salt and pepper, and other herbs and spices. 


How Big Is a Serving? 


TRS 


Vin, 


DRINKING WATER . 
Active Scouts should drink plenty of water each day, in cold weather as well 
as warm. Whenever possible, bring fresh water from home or get it from public 
supplies. Remember, before drinking water taken from springs, lakes, or streams, 
you must always treat it by boiling it, adding water-treatment tablets, or using 
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a filter. 
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_ Size of Servings Chart 


oe 


The “amount for one serving” shown here is an approximate guideline for 
use when planning menus. For example, when your patrol is planning a 
spaghetti dinner, you will need about 3 ounces of pasta per Scout. If there 
are eight Scouts in your patrol, then: 


8 Scouts x 3 ounces = 24 ounces of spaghetti 


Check the weights on packages of spaghetti and put together the amount 
you'll need to take fo camp. 
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| AMOUNT-FOR ONE SERVING 
ear 
to 6 ounces 


Tuit, canned 
tuit, dried 


ruit, fresh 


ounces 
to 2 pieces 


NO 
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is 
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Potatoes, dehydrated 
Potatoes, fresh 


OUNCES 
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medium 
individual packet 
to 2 servings per | 5-ounce can 


— 


Soup, condensed 


Vegetables, canned 4 ounces 

Vegetables, dehydrated Yo ounce 

GRAINS (BREAD, FLOUR, AND PASTA) | AMOUNT FOR ONE SERVING 
Biscuits and rolls 
Bread 

Brown or white rice 
Cold cereals 
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2 slices 

Yo cup uncooked 
2 ounces 

2 ounces 


Hot cereals (oatmeal) 2 ounces 


| 


Pancake mix 


MEATS, POULTRY, FISH, BEANS, EGGS, NUTS | AMOUNT FOR ONE SERVING 
Bacon 2 ounces (3 to 4 slices} 


Chicken, on the bone 12 ounces 


Ham, cooked 3 ounces 
Meat, canned 3 ounces 
Meat, fresh 


Nuts 
MILK AND CHEESE | AMOUNT FOR ONE SERVING 


2 ounces 
] cup 


Q ka 
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Milk, powdered 


HERBS AND SPICES 


Herbs and spices bring out the flavor of your cooking. Good choices for 
camp cooking include salt, pepper, chili powder, thyme, oregano, garlic flakes, 
bay leaves, and cinnamon. Carry herbs and spices in small, resealable plastic 
bags, then stow all the containers in a stuff sack. Many grocery stores and 
camping stores sell organizers that include several herbs and spices in a 
single container. 


Some camp cooks plan ahead by 
mixing the herbs and spices needed 
for each meal and packaging them 
with the other ingredients. That can 
save you some time at camp and can 
be a little less messy. You should still 
bring along some basic items like salt 
and pepper in case other Scouts want 
to season the food on their plates. 


Use herbs and spices lightly when 


cooking. You can always add more, 


A clean pill organizer can make a great 


herb and spice organizer. Just label each but you can’t remove a spice if you 
compartment with a permanent marker. use too much. 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


Other items you might need for preparing meals include condiments such 
as ketchup, mustard, relish, and salad dressing; baking ingredients such as flour, 
honey, sugar, and butter or margarine; and spreads and toppings such as jam, 
jelly, peanut butter, and maple syrup. Many patrols carry along a bottle of hot 
sauce to spice up meals. 


Useful nonfood items include aluminum foil, toothpicks, resealable bags, 
paper towels, and trash bags. 


COST PER PERSON 


Once you have developed your menu, determine what supplies you have on 
hand from previous outings and what you need to buy. Take your shopping list 
to a grocery store and write down the prices. Figure out each Scout’s share by 
adding up the costs and then dividing the sum by the number of Scouts going 
on the outing. 


UNIT PRICE TAG 


Item weight a code 
| 041548-34586 DSD 
25216 560Z 488. 3 es 


DREYERS/EDYS LT CRML DELT *~Gescription 


$5.49. 


Many grocery-store shelves include stickers that show the price per ounce or per unit 
(such as the price per granola bar in a box). Comparing these prices will help you 
determine which product is the best value, but don’t buy more food than you need just 
because it’s a better deal. If you need only 16 ounces of jelly, it doesn’t make sense to 
buy a 32-ounce jar, half of which may go to waste. 


UNIT PRICE 


9.80¢ 


PER OUNCE 


By comparing prices, you can keep your costs down. Store-brand products 
or products in bulk containers are often less expensive. 


Some troops allocate a 
certain amount of money 
for each patrol’s food. In , ppd | 

ut ve | TES] 
other troops, the actual cost 4 6h 6 oA Mi b ee 
. Aer ty S & “al - | oa : y coll fanghals 
is divided among those who 5 bbe 


go on the trip. However 


your troop handles money {RR ~ ¢ it 8 OE Fer 
for food, it pays to be a me eae ie 
thrifty shopper. Remember sie eto 
how hard you worked _ 
during money-earning 
projects to raise the money 
you are spending! 
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ADVANCEMENT: FOOD LIST 


A ReE SR For the First Class rank, you will plan a menu including at least 
a breakfast, a lunch, and a dinner and then create a shopping list from it. 
Here is an example that assumes eight people will be eating. 


Menu 
Breakfast 
Scrambled eggs 
= Two eggs per person = 16 eggs "Cooking spray # Salt and pepper 
Ham—3 ounces per person = 24 ounces 
Biscuits with butter and jelly 
= 2 biscuits per person = 16 biscuits 
= 2 teaspoons butter per person = 16 teaspoons [1/3 cup) 
= 2 teaspoons jelly per person = 16 teaspoons (1/3 cup) 
Bananas—One banana per person = 8 bananas 
Milk—8 ounces per person = 64 ounces 
Apple juice—8 ounces per person = 64 ounces 
Trail Lunch 
Peanut butter and jelly sandwiches 
= 2 slices whole-grain bread per person = 16 slices 
= 2 tablespoons peanut butter per person = 16 tablespoons (1 cup) 
® 2 tablespoons jelly per person = 16 tablespoons (1 cup) 
= Sandwich bags 


Carrots— | per person = 8 carrots Apples— 1 per person = 8 apples 
Trail mix—1 packet per person Water 

Dinner 

Foil dinners 


= 4 ounces ground beef per person = 32 ounces (2 pounds) 

= | medium potato per person = 8 potatoes 

= | medium carrot per person = 8 carrots 

# | small onion per person = 8 onions 

® Salt and pepper ® Heavy-duty aluminum foil 
Bread and butter 

® 2 slices whole-grain bread per person = 16 slices 

® ] tablespoon butter per person = 8 tablespoons (2 cup 
Baked apples 

= | apple per person = 8 apples 

= '/gcup raisins per person = | cup raisins 

= 4 cup brown sugar per person = 2 cups 

= 4 teaspoon cinnamon per person = 2 teaspoons 

= 2 tablespoon butter per person = 4 tablespoons 

= Heavy-duty aluminum foil 
Sugarfree drink mix, 1 packet 


4 
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Shopping List 

C1 2 dozen eggs (you need 16, but eggs usually come in packs of a dozen) 
1 1 can cooking spray 

01 salt shaker 

C11 pepper shaker 

0 24 ounces of ham 

O 2 cans of 8 biscuits each 

CZ 1 pound of butter (you each need 1/3 cup plus Y2 cup plus 4 tablespoons) 
111 16-0unce jar of jelly (you need 3 cup plus 1 cup) 

0) 8 bananas 

0 1 half-gallon of milk 

0 1 halfgallon of apple juice 


C2 loaves of whole-grain bread (you need 32 slices, so one loaf is 
probably not enough) 


11 16-0unce jar of peanut butter 

C1 box of sandwich bags 

0 1 bag of carrots [you need 16 carrots) 
C0 16 apples 

C8 packets of trail mix 

C1 2 pounds of ground beef 

C1 8 potatoes 

O18 small onions 

01 box of heavy-duty aluminum foil 

C1 box of raisins (you need 1 cup) 


C1 small bag of brown sugar (you need 2 cups) ' 


C1 tin of cinnamon (you need 2 teaspoons) 


C1 packet sugarfree drink mix 


Before you go shopping, check to see what supplies your troop or family 
already has on hand. For example, shakers of salt and pepper last a long 
time, so you don't need to buy new ones for each campout. And a box of 
sandwich bags could last your patrol for years. 


You'll end up with leftovers of some items because the packages contain 
more food than you need. Some items will keep until the next trip, while 
others should be used up, thrown away, or given to patrol members fo take 
home at the end of the trip. 
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__[er2 doy sais) 


| 3 to 5 days 


i 1 or 2 days: 


ey 3 to 5 Sdays _ 


Sausage from pork, beef, « or > turkey; un uncooked _ 1 or 2 days 


| 


to tS) weeks 


REPACKAGING FOOD 


Many foods are sold in cardboard or plastic containers. Reduce the weight 
and bulkiness of the items by getting rid of extra packaging before you leave 
home. Measure only as much of each ingredient as you will need for one 
meal and put it in a resealable plastic bag. Write the name and amount of the 
ingredient on a label and tape it to the bag. 


Place the repackaged ingredients for each meal in a larger bag. Include the 
recipes, too. Pull out the bag when you reach camp, and you'll have all the 
ingredients and instructions together for a meal. 


If you'll be cooking meat on a campout, cut it up at m: $9 | f 


home and put it in gallon-size freezer bags. This will help g we 
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you reduce the chance of cross-contamination at camp. 


‘i: ‘ 
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A set of utensils and a lightweight unbreakable plate and bowl are all you 


will need for eating most outdoor meals. An insulated plastic mug will keep 


drinks and soup warm. 


If you reach camp and discover you've forgotten to bring eating utensils, try 
whittling a spoon from a piece of wood, or remove the bark from a couple of 
slender, footlong sticks and use them as chopsticks. In a pinch, you can make a 
bowl out of aluminum foil or eat out of a can or even a clean flying disc. 


MERIT BADGE ‘SERIES 


3S 


COOKING 


COOK KIT 


An important part of menu planning is figuring 
out which pots, pans, and utensils you will need for 
cooking and serving your food. By taking only the 
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kitchen gear you will use, you can keep your load lighter 


and help keep your camp free of clutter. 


Many troops have cook kits made for camping. The 
handles of frying pans can be removed, and the pots will nest 
together for easy packing. You also can find cooking gear at 
garage sales and surplus stores. 


Cooking Gear Checklist 


You won't need all these items on every outing—and you may need other 
things for special purposes—but here’s a checklist to get you started. Most 
of these items would be unnecessary on a backcountry trip where cooking 


mostly involves adding water to dehydrated food. 


Pots and Pans 

LJ 8-quart pot with lid 
L] Dutch oven 

LJ 10-inch frying pan 
Utensils 

|_| Spoon 

L) Kitchen tongs 


|| Pancake turner 
_] Baster 
_] Meat fork 
LJ Dutch oven lid lifter 
Other 
1 Cutting board 
LJ Charcoal 
L] Meat thermometer 
} Cooler thermometer 
C1 Paper towels 


_] Watertreatment filter 
or tablets 


C1 Coffee/cocoa pot 
LJ 2-quart pot with lid 


L| Can opener 

C] Spatula 

L] Measuring spoons 
LJ Butcher knife 

L] Hotpot tongs 

C] Potato peeler 


C1 Clothespins 

C1 Matches or lighter 
L} Water jugs 

CJ Aluminum foil 

L] Soap 


_] Resealable 
freezer bags 


LJ 4-quart pot with lid 
L Griddle sw § 


C Ladle 
L] Measuring cups 
LJ Paring knife 
LI Brush 

L] Whisk 


L} Oven mitts 
C1 Charcoal chimney 
LC Wash pots 
1 Scrub pads 
C1 Trash bags 
L} Sanitizing 

rinse agents 


Your cook kit should include hot-pot 
tongs or gloves so that you can lift pots and 
pans off a stove or fire without burning your 
hands. Pots and pans used over campfires 
will get blackened by soot. Some Scouts 
scrub off the soot after every use. Others 
make sure the insides of their pots and pans 
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are washed clean but don’t worry too much : 
about removing every bit of black from the youl be cusing op toad Gi 
camp, carry along a small cutting 


outside. Stowing a pot or pan in a nylon board—and wash it and your knife 
stuff sack as you are breaking camp will after cutting meat to avoid cross- 
contamination. A rigid cutting board 
works best because it gives you a 
firm surface to work on. 


keep any remaining soot from rubbing off 


in your pack. 


Many Scouts use stoves on all 

F their camping trips. Stoves are 
clean, quick to heat water and 

gm cook food, and easy to light in 
any weather. They leave no marks 
i on the land. A stove in your pack 
can make it easier for you to camp 
without leaving a trace. 


Camp stoves often concentrate a lot of heat in a small area, unlike the 
burners on kitchen stoves. You can keep food from scorching by turning 
down the heat and stirring offen. 


I 


Cooking on a camp stove is much like cooking on any stovetop. It’s easy to 
regulate the heat so food cooks at the right speed and doesn’t burn. Camping 
stores also sell portable ovens that can be placed over a camp stove and that 
function like your oven back home. Grilling and Dutch oven cooking are two 
other ways of preparing food at camp. Bring charcoal for a fast, consistent heat 


and tasty meal. 


Campfires can be used if you don’t have a stove. The key to cooking over a 
campfire is to let the fire burn down to a bed of hot coals. This can take 20 to 
30 minutes, so be sure to account for that time. Flames will char the outside 
of food while leaving the inside uncooked. (You've probably experienced this if 
you've roasted marshmallows over a hot fire.) 


Lighting a fire brings with it the responsibility 
to protect the environment. The principles of 
outdoor ethics will guide you in deciding whether 
a fire is appropriate and then building it in a way 
that minimizes its impact. Find out ahead of 
time if fires are allowed in the camping area you 
will be using. Even where fires are permitted, a 
lightweight stove is often a better choice. 


Many campers favor chemical-fueled cooking 


equipment, which creates very different hazards 
than traditional solid fuels. Before firing up any 


of these camp appliances, become familiar with Before cooking over a campfire, 
; ‘ : : ear a film of biodegradable 
the BSA’s Chemical Fuel and Equipment Policy, ahha liquid ake 
located on Scouting.org in the Scouting Safely outside of your pots. This will 
section. You should also become familiar with help soot wash off more easily. 


your troop’s Unit Fireguard Chart to learn the 
best ways to stay safe around fire. 


SHARING KITCHEN DUTIES 


There might be times when you prepare a meal by yourself in the outdoors. 
Often, though, you can share the joy and the work of camp cooking with 
another Scout or with everyone in your patrol. 


Cooking With a Buddy. When there are two of you, both you and your 
buddy can pitch in and help with all the cooking and cleanup. For example, 
one of you can act as cook while the other cares for the stove, brings water, 
and washes the pots. Switch responsibilities next time so that each of you has 
a chance to do everything. 


Cooking With a Patrol. When your whole 
patrol pitches in, cooking and cleanup 
become much easier. Two of you can cook, 
two more can fuel and light the stoves or 
build and manage the campfire, and the 
others organize the dishwashing and cleanup. 


Your patrol leader should create a duty 
roster that shows each Scout's responsibility 


for each meal. On overnight campouts, 
Scouts might change places on the chart every meal; during adventures lasting a 
few days or more, Scouts might change places each morning. If you have patrol 
members working on cooking-related advancement,requirements or the Cooking 
merit badge, they may need to take on extra responsibilities during an outing. 
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Everyone should pitch in when asked, regardless of whose name is on the 
duty roster. For example, the cook might need someone to stir the beef stew 
while he gets the biscuits out of the Dutch oven or the cleanup crew may need 
someone to bring some extra water. 
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SUPERVISING THE CAMP KITCHEN 


When a meal requires more than one cook, one of the cooks should serve 
as the head cook. His role is to do some of the cooking while supervising 
the tasks of the other cooks. Serving as head cook is a great way to practice 
leadership skills. Here are some tips: 


= Begin by developing a vision of future 
success—dinner on the table at 6 p.m., 
for example. 


= Figure out the steps that will help you 
achieve that vision: When should you 
start the charcoal? What dishes need to 
be started first? 


® Think about potential challenges: 


Does your assistant know how to chop 


vegetables? Do you have enough pots a / 
and pans? What will you do at crunch Only the head cook should season 
time when you have two cooks and four the food. That keeps food from 


tasks to complete? getting a double dose of seasoning. 


= During the cooking process, assign yourself some tasks but make sure you 
can still keep an eye on the other cooks and on your watch. 


= If someone has a free moment—while the Dutch oven is heating up, for 
example—have him set the table or start cleaning up. Even putting all the 
dirty dishes and utensils in one place can be helpful to the cleanup crew. 


SAMPLE DUTY ROSTER 
FIRE AND WATER 


CLEANUP 


Friday Denny La’'Quon William 
Dinner . Jacob rik ial Carlos Raj 
Saturday William | Denny La’'Quon 
Breakfast Raj Jacob Carlos 
Saturday La‘Quon William Denny 
Lunch Daiies =a? (Rap Jacob 
Saturday Denny La’'Quon William 
Dinner JOCOR— 6 a0) _ | Carlos | 7 Raj 
Sunday William Denny La’Quon 
Breakfast ra _ Jacob Carlos 


BE FOOD-SAFE 


Keeping a clean kitchen in camp and at home helps everyone stay healthy. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture suggests four steps to be foodsafe: clean, 
separate, cook, chill. 


EE Clean. Wash your hands, cooking utensils, and food preparation 


® surfaces often. 


Separate. Keep raw meat separate from other foods. If you use a cutting board 
ee fo prepare raw meat, wash the board and utensils before other foods touch them. 
ye Vash containers and plates that have touched raw meat before using them to 

hold meat that has been cooked. 


Cook. Cook foods thoroughly. To kill harmful germs, meat, poultry, and eggs 
aS must be cooked to certain minimum temperatures or conditions: 


160 degrees F | 
145 degrees F 
165 degrees F 


Cook until yolk and white are firm 
165 degrees F 


Ground meat (beef, pork, veal, lamb} 


Fresh beef, veal, lamb, pork, fish 


Poultry (chicken, turkey, etc.) 


Eggs and egg dishes 


Casseroles 


The only reliable way to check temperatures is with a food thermometer. Insert 
the thermometer in the thickest part of the food, away from bone, fat, or gristle. 
Color is not a reliable indicator of doneness. 


Chill Chill. Refrigerate any leftovers right away. Meat, eggs, salads that contain 
mayonnaise like chicken salad], casseroles, soups, stews, and leftovers 
should be stored at or below 40 degrees F. An appliance thermometer will let 
you monitor your cooler's temperature. Here are some tips for keeping food 
colder longer in camp coolers: 
® Chill the cooler for 30 minutes before you load it. 
® Freeze food at home that you won't need the first day of your campout. 
® Use blocks of ice rather than cubed or crushed ice. (To make your own, fill 

clean halfgallon milk jugs two-thirds full of water and freeze overnight.) 
™ Place meat and eggs closest to the ice. 
® Store the cooler in a shady place and open it as little as possible. 


TIMING YOUR MEAL 
When youre the head cook, one of your most important tasks is planning 

ahead so that the whole meal is ready at the same time. If you're serving a one- 

pot stew with crackers and store-bought cookies for dessert, that’s pretty easy. 


If youre serving grilled pork chops, roasted vegetables, homemade biscuits, and 
Dutch oven cobbler, the planning will be more complicated. 


A good way to approach this process is to look at each item separately, 
working backward from your planned mealtime. Be sure to include prep time, 
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cook time, and the time it takes to get a fire or charcoal ready if you aren't 
using a stove. After that, combine the schedule for each item into a master 


schedule like this: 


Noon Mix up marinade in resealable bag. Put pork chops in 
bag with marinade. Return to cooler. 


5:05 p.m. Light first batch of charcoal. 


5:15 p.m. Cut potatoes, carrots, and onions into small pieces. 
Season and wrap in heavy-duty foil. 
5:25 p.m. Prepare corn for roasting by opening husks, removing silks, 


and replacing husks. 


5:30 p.m. Preheat Dutch oven. 
Mix up biscuit dough. 
Light second batch of charcoal. 
5535) p.m. Place foil packs of vegetables on coals. 
5:40 p.m. Put biscuits in the oven. 


5:45 p.m. Put pork chops on grill. 
Turn foil packs. 
Put corn on coals. 


5:50 p.m. Set table. 
Turn foil packs. 
Turn corn. 


5:55 p.m. Remove corn and vegetable packs from coals. 
Remove pork chops from grill. 
Remove biscuits from Dutch oven. 
Put cobbler in Dutch oven. 


6 p.m. Serve dinner. 
6:20 p.m. Serve dessert. 


Whether you cook with a stove or over an open fire, put on a pot of water 
before you serve a meal. You'll have hot water for cleanup by the time you 
finish eating. As your meal is cooking, you can also do some other things to 
make cleanup easier. 

= Separate clean and dirty pots and utensils. Put the clean items away. 

® Scrape excess food into a trash bag. 

= Pour some water in the pots you've used if they contain stuck-on food. 

= Throw away food wrappers, vegetable peels, and other waste. 


® Close and put away food packages you've opened. 
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Begin cleanup by setting out three pots: 


1. Wash Pot. Hot water 2. Hot-Rinse Pot. Clear, 3. Cold-Rinse Pot. 


with a few drops of hot water Cold water with a 
biodegradable soap sanitizing tablet or a 
few drops of bleach 


to kill bacteria 
Follow these steps to wash a pot: 


1. Scrape excess food into a garbage bag so the pot is as clean as possible. 


2. Dampen a scrub pad with water from the wash pot and scrub the pot to 
loosen the remaining food. 


3. Dunk the pot in the wash pot to remove the loosened food. If food is still 
stuck to the pot, scrub some more. 


4. Use hot-pot tongs to dip the pot in the hot-rinse pot. Be sure no soap 
bubbles remain on the pan. 


5. Dunk the pot in the cold-rinse pot. If the pot is too big, dip some water 
from the cold-rinse pot into the pot and slosh it around. 


Lay clean dishes, pots, and utensils on a plastic ground sheet or hang them in 
a mesh dish hammock and let them air dry. 


Each Scout can wash and rinse his own plate, cup, and utensils. If everyone 
also does one pot, pan, or cooking utensil, the work will be finished in no time. 


DEALING WITH LEFTOVERS 


Carry food scraps home in a sealed trash bag. 
Don't bury leftover food or scatter it in the woods. 
Animals will almost always find it, and it is not healthy § 
for them to eat your leftover food. Food scraps can also 
draw animals close to campsites, where they may lose their 
fear of humans. That can be dangerous for them b= 
and for you. Wash empty jars and cans and 

“carry them home for recycling. 


Save space by cutting out the 
ends and then flattening cans. 


GETTING RID OF DISHWATER 


During campouts lasting just a couple 
of days, use a sieve or piece of window 
screen to strain any food bits out of your 
wash water, then put them in your trash. 
Carry wash water and rinse water away 
from camp and at least 75 steps from any 
streams, lakes, or other open water. Give it 
a good fling to spread it over a wide area. 


For longer stays at one site, check with the local land manager for preferred 
ways to dispose of dishwater. One way is to dig a sump hole at the edge of camp 
and at least 75 steps from streams, lakes, or other open water. It should be about 
a foot across and 2 feet deep. Pour dishwater into the sump through a sieve or 
piece of window screen to catch food particles and shake them into a trash bag. 
Fill the sump hole when you break camp and replace any ground cover. 


Keep Soap and Detergent Away 

From Open Water 

Many soaps, detergents, and shampoos contain 
chemicals that encourage algae to grow. Algae 
can crowd out native plants, making it harder 
for fish and other animals to survive. Soap and 
detergent might also leave an oily fil in the 
water that can harm tiny water animals. 


FOOD STORAGE 


Plan how you will store food while you are in the backcountry. Fresh 
meats, dairy products, and other perishable items can be kept chilled by stow- 
ing them with chunks of ice in an insulated cooler. Other foods won't need to 
stay cold but could require protection from mice, raccoons, and even bears. 


If your camp will be near a cabin or other building that is safe from 
animals, you might be able to store your food inside. The trunk of a car is 
another possibility. Some campgrounds have metal boxes where you 
can leave your food and know it is protected from wildlife 
and weather. You also can keep food out of reach 
of animals by hanging it from a tree. 


To keep food from spilling or getting 
stale, close containers with clothespins 
you’ve brought from home. 


COOKING SAFELY 
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Cooking is fun—until somebody gets hurt. The biggest dangers you face as a 
cook are burns and cuts. Fortunately, they are easy to avoid. 


BURNS 


Fires, charcoal, and cooking stoves can burn you if you touch them. Hidden 
dangers include stoves that have been turned off but are still hot, steam rising 
from boiling food, and hot food that gets spilled. To avoid burns: 


® Use oven mitts when moving hot pans and hot-pot tongs when working 
with Dutch ovens. 
= Keep cloth oven mitts dry. Wet mitts won't protect your hands. 


= Keep things that can burn well away 
from camp stoves. 


= Make sure stoves are on level surfaces 
and that pots are centered on top. 


= Wear close-toed shoes in case of spills. Ly 
“ 


= Stand well back when you are cooking 
with grease or butter, which can spatter, pvesnwe 


= Keep your face and hands away from 
steaming pots when you open their 
lids. Let the steam dissipate before 
looking inside. 


CUTS 


Like pocketknives, kitchen knives are serious tools. Treat them with respect. 
To avoid cuts: 


® Keep knives and scissors sharp. 


® Use knives and scissors only for their 
intended purpose. Don't, for example, 
try to open a can with a knife. 


= When youre using a knife, cut away 
from yourself and keep your fingers 
out of the knife’s path. (If you need to 
hold down a piece of food while you 
cut it, spear it with a fork.) 


= Place the item you are cutting on a flat, stable surface such as a cutting 
board. Put a damp paper towel or dish towel under the cutting board to 
help keep it stable. 


= Never throw a knife or try to catch a falling knife. 


MEALS 


The best part of planning the menu for a backpacking trip, campout, or 
evening meal is deciding what to fix and serve. The sky’s the limit on what you 
can do with nutritious ingredients. You could start with a familiar recipe or 


use your imagination to combine ingredients in creative ways. 


Once you've written down your menu for a trip, go through it to make 
sure it meets everyone’s nutritional needs. If the menu is heavy on protein, 
consider going meatless one lunch. If you havent planned to use many fruits 
and vegetables, add a fruit salad or vegetable side dish to one dinner. 
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BASIC COOKING TECHNIQUES 


Recipes assume that you know certain basic cooking techniques. Here are 
some of them: 


TERM/DEFINITION | NOTES 


Preheat the oven, then place the food in it so that hot air 
can circulate around it. Baked items are usually done 
when they have turned golden brown. You can test bread 
for doneness by sticking a toothpick in it; if the toothpick 
comes out clean, the bread is done. 


Bake. To cook in dry 
heat, as in an oven 


Baste. To moisten food Use a baster to suck up liquid from the bottom de 
while cooking with a of the pan and then squirt it on the food. To 

liquid such as broth; preserve heat, keep the lid on the pan 

similar to brushing, but as much as possible. Paster 


with thinner liquids 


To make light and fluffy scrambled eggs, add a little milk 
(Ya cup milk per 4 eggs) and beat thoroughly. 


Beat. To vigorously stir 
food with a fork until it's 
thoroughly blended 


Boil. To cook in boiling 
liquid, usually water 


To cook pasta, fill a pot half full of water and place it over 
heat. Once it reaches a rolling boil (the air bubbles are 
breaking the surface of the water), add pasta. Stir once to 
separate the noodles. Let the water return to a rolling boil. 
If it threatens to boil over, reduce the heat a litle. To test the 
pasta, take out a piece and bite into it. It should be tender 
yet firm to the bite. 


Broil. To cook food 
directly over or in front of 
an open fire 


Broil over a bed of hot coals, not leaping flames. At home, 
you can broil in the oven by turning on the oven’s upper 
element and placing the food on the top oven rack in a pan. 


Brown. To cook the 
outside of a food item 
over direct heat 


Brown items such as sausage, ham, ground beef, and hash 
browns in a pan over medium-high heat, turning or stirring 
often. Meat will provide its own grease to keep it from 
sticking. With potatoes, first spray the pan with cooking spray 
or add a litle olive oil. You can also brown larger cuts of meat 
before cooking them further in a Dutch oven. 


Brush. To add sauce or 
other liquid to food with 
a brush during cooking; 
similar to basting, but 

with thicker liquids 


Brush on barbecue sauce only when the food 
is almost done. When a brush has come in 
contact with raw meat, don't dip it back in 
the sauce jar. Wash the brush thoroughly 
after use. 


Brushing 


The smaller food items are ee the quicker they 
will cook. Chop garlic very finely (called mincing); chop 


vegetables into bite-size pieces. 
Af & 


Chop. To cut raw foods 
into smaller pieces before 
cooking 


Drain. To pour Sealnd 


Use a strainer to safely drain the water out 
liquid out of a pan 


of a pot of pasta and the grease out of a 
pan of sausage. Set the strainer over a large 
pot and pour in the liquid and food. The strainer 
will catch the food and let the livid go through. Strainer 


ia \ 
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TERM/DEFINITION | NOTES 


Pour a few tablespoons of oil into the pan and let it get hot. 
(It's hot enough when water sprinkled on it sizzles.) Add the 
food and cook until done, stirring or turning occasionally. 
Cook at a moderate temperature so the food gets done all 
the way through. 


Fry. To cook in an open 
pan with a small amount 
of oil 
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Moisten a paper towel with shortening or oil and rub it all 
inside of a pan with around the inside of the pan to help the food come out of the 
shortening or oil pan easily. 


Grill. To cook food Cook over a bed of coals to allow for slow, steady cooking. 
directly over an open fire | Turn the food halfway through the expected cooking time. 


Mash. To crush a food 
item into pulp using a 
fork or masher 


Grease. To coat the 


If you're making mashed potatoes, boil the raw potatoes for 
about 20 minutes. Then peel them (if desired) and mash. 

Add butter and milk to taste (2 to 4 tablespoons of each per 
pound of potatoes) and stir thoroughly. 


Mix. To combine food As you mix ingredients, scrape the sides and bottom of the 
items with a spoon bowl so everything gets mixed up. 


A vegetable peeler is safer than a knife = 
and includes a point for gouging out 3 

potato eyes. Wash food items before ; 
peeling them. 


Peel. To remove the 
skin of food items such 
as carrots, potatoes, 
and apples 


Vegetable beef stew is probably the most common item that 
Scouts cook by roasting, but you can do other foods as well, 
such as wrapping corn on the cob in aluminum foil and 
placing it on a bed of coals. 


Roast. To cook meat and 
vegetables with dry heat, 
as in a pan in an oven or 
in aluminum foil covered 

by hot coals 


To sauté onions, heat about 1 tablespoon of oil per onion 
over medium heat until it's hot. Add diced onions to the skillet 
and cook 5 to 7 minutes or until tender. Stir frequently. 


Sauté. To cook in oil or 
butter in a skillet 


If you're making beef stew, heat up your Dutch oven over hot 
coals while you cut the beef into pieces. Season the beef 
with salt and pepper, then sear it in the bottom of the oven, 
turning frequently. Before adding other ingredients, reduce 
the heat by removing some of the coals from beneath 

the oven. 


Sear. To brown a piece 
of meat at a very high 

temperature to make the 
flavor more intense 


Herbs and spices added during cooking pack more punch 
than those added at the table. Don't overdo it; remember 
that diners can add more seasoning to their own plates. 


Season. To add herbs 


and spices to food 


Use a sharp paring knife to cut fruit and vegetables into 


Slice. To cut a food item 
slices. The thinner the slices, the quicker the food will cook. 


into slices 


Use a pancake turner, large spoon, kitchen fork, or tongs to 


Turn. To rotate a food 
turn food. Generally, only one or two turns are needed. 


item to ensure even 
cooking 
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Cooking Measurements 


You should become familiar with these measurements, which appear frequently 


in recipes: 


MEASUREMENT 


Y4 teaspoon 


EQUIVALENT 
‘|15 drops 


] teaspoon 


V3 tablespoon 


M1 tablespoon 


3 teaspoons 


2 tablespoons 


1 fluid ounce 


4 tablespoons 


Ya cup or 2 fluid ounces 


8 tablespoons 


Ye cup or 4 fluid ounces 


16 tablespoons cup 

1 cup [8 fluid ounces 
2 cups pint 

1 pint 16 fluid ounces 


4 cups 


quart 


1 quart 


| 32 fluid ounces 


2 quarts 


half-gallon (64 ounces) 


A quarts 


Teaspoon is often abbreviated tsp. Tablespoon is offen abbreviated T or Tbsp. 
A dash or a pinch is the amount of something (often salt) that you can hold 


1 gallon (128 ounces) 


between the tips of your thumb and forefinger. 


BREAKFAST IN CAMP 


Get your day off to a strong start with a stick-to-your-ribs breakfast. Here are 


some suggestions. 


Fruit 


Fresh Fruit. Apples, oranges, bananas, peaches, melons, and berries can all be 
tasty additions to camp menus. Fresh fruit can be fragile, so use it early in your 


campout. 


Dried Fruit. Raisins, banana chips, apple chips, 
and dried peaches, apricots, and mangoes are 
delicious just as they are, or you can soak them 
overnight or cook them with hot cereal. 


Canned Fruit. Many kinds of fruit are available 
in small and medium-sized cans. Plan on about 


6 ounces per serving. 


Cereal 


Hot cereal tastes great on chilly mornings. In the summer, you might want 
cold cereal or granola with milk. Avoid flakes and other kinds of cereal that 
could get crushed in your pack. 


Oatmeal. For each serving, bring 1 cup of water to a boil. Add a pinch of 
salt. For extra flavor, drop raisins or chopped fruit into the boiling water. Stir 
in % cup of rolled oats. Put the lid on the pot and cook for 5 to 6 minutes or 
until most of the liquid is gone. Serve oatmeal with milk, brown sugar, butter, 
cinnamon, or a spoonful of jam. 


Granola. Made of toasted oats, granola is terrific for outdoor breakfasts 
when you don’t want to cook. Many brands of granola also contain nuts, 
raisins, or dried fruit. Try a bowl of granola with milk. By itself, granola is a 
tasty trail snack. 


Eggs 

Boiled Eggs. Use a spoon to gently lower eggs 
into boiling water. Cook eggs 5 minutes for soft- 
boiled or 10 minutes for hard-boiled. 


Fried Eggs. Heat a teaspoon of butter, 
margarine, or cooking oil in a pan. Crack in 


two eggs and fry over low heat until the white 
becomes firm. Flip them if you like your eggs over easy, or serve them sunny- 
side up. To flip an egg, slide a pancake turner under it, lift it off the heat, and 
carefully turn the utensil until the egg flips back into the pan. 


Scrambled Eggs. Beat two eggs in a bowl. Add a tablespoon of milk if you 
have it and a pinch of salt and pepper. Heat a teaspoon of butter, margarine, 
or cooking oil in a pan, then pour in the eggs and cook over low heat. Stir 
occasionally, scraping the bottom of the pan with a spatula. For variety, add 
chopped onions, tomatoes, green peppers, mushrooms, or shredded cheese to 


the eggs before you cook them. 


Get Cracking! 


Here's an easy way to crack an egg: 
Tap the side of the egg gently on 

the counter or table to form a dent in 
it. Hold the egg in both hands and 
push in on the dent with your thumbs. 
The shell should separate easily. 
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Bacon and Ham 


Fried Bacon. Put bacon slices in a cold pan and cook over low heat, turning 
them every couple of minutes with tongs or a fork. When the bacon looks crispy, 
remove it to a plate covered with paper towels to soak up the extra grease. 


Fried Ham. Heat a little cooking oil, butter, or margarine in a pan. Put in 
slices of precooked ham and fry over low heat until the meat is lightly browned. 
Turn and fry the other side. 


Pancakes 


Pancakes are a treat on mornings when you aren't in a hurry to break camp. 
Follow the instructions on a box of pancake mix, or make your own mix at 
home. Fresh berries, chopped fruit, or nuts can be added to the batter for an 
extra treat. Pancakes are best cooked on a griddle or in a heavy frying pan. 


Heat the pan or griddle and grease it 
with a little cooking oil, butter, or margarine. 
Pour in just enough batter to form each cake 
and fry over low heat. When the edges begin 
to brown and bubbles break in the center of 
the cake, turn it with a pancake turner and 
fry the other side. Serve with butter, syrup, 


or jam. 


French Toast 


Beat together two eggs, a pinch of salt, and % cup of milk. Add a pinch of 
cinnamon. This should make enough batter for three to four slices of French 
toast. Dip a slice of bread in the egg mix, coating both sides. Then fry the bread 
as if it were a pancake. Serve with butter, syrup, or jam. Try sprinkling on a little 
powdered sugar. 


Breakfast Drinks 


Milk, cocoa, and fruit juices all go well with breakfast. If you use dried 
milk, cocoa mix, or fruit juice powder, follow the package instructions and 
stir thoroughly. 


LUNCH 


By the middle of the day in camp or on the trail, you'll be ready to rest 
and refuel. You can assemble lunch right after breakfast and pack it along so 
it’s ready to eat wherever you are. When you will be near the camp kitchen, 
though, you might want a hot meal, especially if the weather is rainy or cold. 


Sandwiches 


An easy way to serve sandwiches is to lay out the bread and fillings on a 
sheet of plastic. Ask each Scout to wash his hands and then build his own 
sandwich. Choose from peanut butter and jelly, cheese, lunchmeats, canned 
tuna or salmon, sardines, sliced tomatoes, hard-boiled eggs, pickles, and 
lettuce. Round out the meal with milk, a piece of fruit, and a few cookies. 


Hot Dishes 


A cup of soup will warm you on a 
chilly day. Follow the instructions on 
the label to make it from a can ora 
mix. Try toasting a cheese sandwich by 
frying it on both sides in a little butter 
or margarine. If you have fresh foods, 
light a stove and fry a hamburger or boil 
some hot dogs. 


Backpacker’s Lunch 


On longer trips or when you aren't able to carry fresh foods, you can take 
along a lunch of crackers, jelly or jam, hard cheese, salami or summer sausage, 
fruit, and small cans or foil pouches of chicken or tuna. Add powdered drink 
mix and a dessert for a lightweight meal that’s full of nourishment. 


SUPPER 


A one-pot stew is a satisfying evening meal that is easy to prepare. You 
also can fix a main dish with meat, chicken, or fish, and some vegetables. 
Bake some biscuits, add a dessert, and fix something to drink to complete 
a memorable feast. 


Cooking Red Meat 


Grilling. Use a grill holding charcoal briquettes, or let a campfire burn into 
a bed of coals. Place a wire grill so that it is 4 to 6 inches above the coals and 
lay the meat on the grill. Cook hamburgers 3 to 4 minutes on each side until 
the pink color is gone from the inside. A 1-inch-thick steak needs about 5 to 
10 minutes on each side, depending on the heat of the coals. Cut into the 
center to see if the meat is done the way you like it. 
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Frying. Heat a spoonful of cooking oil in a frying pan. Add hamburger 
patties, pork chops, or steak, and fry over coals or a stove until done. Pork must 
always be thoroughly cooked. 


Stew. For each serving, use 4 pound of beef cut 
into cubes. Rub flour into the cubes or shake them 
in a paper bag with a small amount of flour. Place 
the meat in a pot with a few spoonfuls of cooking oil, 
and fry until brown. Then add enough water to cover 
the meat, put a lid on the pot, and simmer for 30 
minutes. Add a chopped onion, carrot, and potato, and 
simmer 30 minutes more. Season with salt and pepper. 


QUICK ONE-POT STEW 


It's hard to beat a one-pot stew for speedy outdoor dining. With a few 
ingredients and a little imagination, you can make dozens of different versions. 
Just combine one item from each of the following lists. All amounts are for one 
serving, so remember to multiply by the number of servings you will need. 


3 to 4 ounces Add a 3-to Add 1 packet: Add: 
cooked: 4-ounce can = Gravy mix ™ Cooked 

® Spaghetti or foil packet: eiuics Bunce: vegetables 
= Macaroni ® Tuna = Spaghetti sauce = Shredded 
® Noodles ® Chicken ® Stroganoff sauce cheese 

= Ramen noodles ® Tomato sauce = Chopped 
® Rice bul 


Serve vegetables separately from the stew, or drain and stir them right into the 
pot. Season to taste. Add a beverage and a dessert to round out the meal. 
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Cooking Chicken 
Frying. Roll chicken pieces in flour or shake them in a paper bag with a small 


amount of flour. Place the chicken in a pan and fry it in a few tablespoons of 
cooking oil until golden brown. Add 2 cup of 
water, cover the pan with a lid, and steam over 
low heat for about 20 minutes more. 


Broiling. Lay pieces of chicken on a wire 
grill. Cook over coals for about 15 minutes 
on each side. Keep the chicken moist as it 
broils by brushing it with butter, margarine, 
or barbecue sauce. 


Cooking Fish 
Frying Fish. Roll each fish in flour or cornmeal. Heat a few tablespoons of 
cooking oil in a frying pan or on a griddle. Carefully place the fish in the hot 


oil and fry until golden brown, turning the fish once. Keep your eye on the 
fish. It won't take long to cook. 


Grilling Fish. Using a grill placed over coals is a perfect way to prepare fish. 
While the grill is still cool, brush it with cooking oil. Lightly brush the outside 
of the fish with oil, too, before placing it on the hot grill. Let the fish cook a 
couple of minutes, then turn it once. You'll know it is done when the meat is 


flaky and no longer shiny. Avoid overcooking fish. 


VEGETABLES 
Fresh and Canned Vegetables. Many fresh vegetables can be washed 


and eaten raw for maximum nutritional value. To cook vegetables, cover with 
water and simmer over low heat until done. Corn on the cob cooks in about 
10 minutes, while fresh carrots, peas, and green beans can take longer. Most 
canned vegetables are already cooked. Pour them into a pan and heat them in 
their own liquid. 


Boiled and Mashed Potatoes. Wash 
potatoes and peel them, or leave the 
skins on for the vitamins and minerals 
they contain. Cut the potatoes into 
1-inch cubes and boil gently in a pot 
of water for about 20 minutes. Test a 
cube with a fork. The potatoes are done 
when the fork goes in easily. Drain 
the potatoes, season with salt and pepper, and serve with a little butter or 
margarine. If you wish, you can mash the cubes with a fork or potato masher. 


Fried Potatoes. Boil several whole potatoes and let them cool. Slice the 
potatoes and fry in hot oil until they are brown. For extra flavor, chop an 
onion and fry it along with the potatoes. Season with salt and pepper. 


PASTA AND RICE 


Spaghetti. Bring a large pot of water to a boil. Add a tablespoon of cooking 
oil, butter, or margarine if you have it, then drop in 3 or 4 ounces of spaghetti, 
broken in half, for each person. Stir once to separate the noodles. Boil for 5 to 
10 minutes until tender. Drain and serve with spaghetti sauce. 


You can use packets of mix to make a basic spaghetti sauce, or put your 
own twist on it by adding mushrooms, green peppers, and other ingredients. 
When the weight you need to carry doesn’t matter, try ready-made spaghetti 
sauces from jars or cans. 
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Macaroni and Cheese. For each serving, 
stir 3 or 4 ounces of macaroni into a pot 
of boiling water. Boil for 10 to 15 minutes 
until the macaroni is tender, then drain 
the water. Stir into the cooked macaroni 
2 ounces of cut-up cheese, 1 teaspoon 
of powdeted milk, and 1 tablespoon of 
margarine or butter. 


Rice. Both white and brown rice are rich 
in minerals and fiber. For one serving, pour 
Ys cup of raw rice and 1 cup of cold water into a pot. Cover with a lid and bring 
to a boil. Let it simmer until most of the water cooks away—about 20 minutes 
for white rice, 30 minutes or more for brown rice. There’s no need to stir rice 
while it is cooking, but be careful not to let it burn on the bottom. 


Ramen Noodles. Ramen-style noodles come in a 3-ounce package just right 
for a single serving. Before you open the package, crush the noodles into small 
pieces. Tear open the wrapper and pour the noodles into 1% cups boiling water. 
Remove from heat and let stand a few minutes until done. If you wish, stir in 
the flavor packet that comes with the noodles and add canned tuna or chicken, 
canned vegetables, and other ingredients to make a hearty soup. 


BREAD 


Bread is good to serve in camp alongside dinnertime stews and soups. It’s also 
a great addition to all other meals. You can bring bread or crackers from home 
or bake bread in camp. Fresh biscuits are hard to beat. If you bring store-bought 
bread, choose a whole-grain or multigrain variety. Besides being more flavorful 
and nutritious, it will be sturdier than white bread and less likely to get smashed 
in your food box. 


Biscuits. Follow the package instructions for preparing premixed biscuit flour. 
Shape the dough into biscuits about ¥2-inch thick. Place them on a greased pan 
and bake for 10 to 15 minutes in a stovetop oven or Dutch oven. Test the biscuits 
for doneness by pushing a toothpick, matchstick, or wood shaving 


into a biscuit. The biscuits are done when the wood comes out 
without any dough clinging to it. 


Dutch Oven Biscuits. Mix enough dough for eight he 
biscuits. Use a shovel to move a scoop of coals onto a fire- y 
safe surface, then place the empty oven on them and let it 
warm. Arrange the raw biscuits in the oven. Cover with the lid, 
then shovel coals on top—three times as many coals on the lid as underneath 
the oven. Check in about 10 minutes. The biscuits will be ready when they are 
golden brown. Gloves and hot-pot tongs will make*it easier to handle a hot oven. 


Dutch Ovens 


A Dutch oven is a heavy iron or aluminum pot that's perfect for baking bread, 
cobblers, and pies as well as for cooking stews and beans. In fact, anything 
that can be cooked in a household oven can be cooked in a Dutch oven. 

An iron Dutch oven must be seasoned before its first use and whenever it has 
been scrubbed clean. A Dutch oven can weigh a lot—20 pounds or more, in 
fact—so you'll want to plan ahead to minimize how far it has to be carried. 
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Season an oven by heating it over a fire 
and then putting in several tablespoons of 
cooking oil. Spread the oil all over the inside FY 
of the oven with a paper towel and letthe =, 
oven cool. The metal will be protected from 
rust, and foods you prepare are less likely to 
stick. Soap strips away the oily layer, so it is 
often best to wash out a Dutch oven with hot 
water that contains no soap. 


To help keep the inside of the oven clean A camping Dutch oven has legs 
and to keep food from sticking to the Bete raised ipianaer Ti 
bottom, place three or four smooth rocks in the bottom of the oven, add a 
metal plate or pan, then place the food on top of the pan. 


Dutch Oven Tricks 


The hardest part of using a Dutch oven 
is removing the lid without dumping 
coals on your food. One option is to 
grasp the lid’s lip with hotpot tongs 
and gently lift. The other option is to 
use a special lidlifter to lift the lid by its 
handle. Either way, it's a good idea to 
wear an oven mitt to protect your hand. 


If you're just checking to see if your 
food is done, don't remove the 
lid—just slide it to one side. If you 
do remove the lid, don’t set it on the 
ground; doing that could transfer dirt 
onto your food. Instead, set it on a 
clean surface or across a couple of 


When you need to move the whole 
oven, use the hook at the end of one 
of the lid-lifter’s handles to grab the 
Dutch oven’s bale. Hold the tongs by = PICCES of firewood. 
the other handle. 
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Frying Pan Bread. Almost any bread or biscuit recipe can be cooked in a frying 
pan greased with a few tablespoons of cooking oil. Flatten the dough into a large 
pancake, put it in the oiled pan, and fry it over the fire. A lid will hold in the heat. 
Turn the bread with a spatula to allow both sides to brown. The trick is to cook the 
dough slowly enough for the center to become done before the crust is too brown. 


Dumplings. Drop spoonfuls of biscuit dough on top of a one-pot stew when 
the stew has about 10 minutes left to cook. Cover and let the stew simmer. 
Steam from the stew will turn the dough into mouth-watering dumplings. 


DESSERTS 

Fruit or cookies finish a meal nicely. Pudding is another tasty choice. Pudding 
mixes come in many flavors, and instant pudding requires no cooking. Cobbler, 
brownies, and other baked desserts are always great in camp. 


Ranger Cobbler 
A traditional Scout dessert is peach cobbler 
baked in a Dutch oven. Here's one recipe. 
Ingredients: 
= 2 28-ounce cans of peaches in juice 
(peaches in syrup add unneeded sugar) 
= 2 cups of dry biscuit mix 
= 2 cup sugar 


= | teaspoon cinnamon 


Heat a Dutch oven over a good bed of charcoal. Pour the juice from one can 
of peaches into the oven. Use the juice from the other can in place of water 
to mix up the biscuit dough in a bowl. Put the peaches from both cans into the 
oven. Stir in the sugar and cinnamon and bring to a boil. 


Drop spoonfuls of biscuit dough onto the hot peach mixture in the same way 
you would make dumplings. Put the lid on the Dutch oven and move it onto a 
fresh shovelful of charcoal. Scoop three times as many coals onto the lid of the 
oven and let the cobbler bake about 20 minutes or until the biscuit topping is 
golden brown. 


COOKING IN_ALUMINUM FOIL 


Want to leave the pots and pans at home? Then give aluminum-foil cooking 
a try. Wrap food in a piece of heavy-duty foil and fold over the edges to make a 
packet from which liquids and steam can’t escape. Place the foil packet on a bed 
of coals and turn it at least once while it cooks. When you unwrap your dinner, 
you can eat it right out of the foil. * 
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Foil Packet Cooking 
Three variations of foil packets are good for camp 
cooking. The handle wrap is made from a doubled piece 
of foil that is crimped and folded into a shape with a builtin Vaal 
handle. A bundle wrap starts with the food placed in the 
center of a piece of foil, then the corners are brought up 
in the center and twisted at the top to seal (leave room for 
expansion). For the drugstore wrap, start with the food 
in the center of the foil as in the bundle wrap. Fold the 
sides up, fold and crimp the tops several times, and 
fold and crimp the open edges to finish. Again, leave 
room for expanding gases as the food cooks. 


Foil cooking is possible because aluminum doesn’t burn. (If you use foil 
to cook, remember to carry used foil home to discard it.) Because most 
ingredients needed for foil cooking are fresh, foil meals are best for Scout 
cookouts or the first meal of a campout. 


Ground Beef. Shape 4 ounces of ground beef into a patty. Cut a medium 
potato and a carrot into thin strips. Peel and slice a small onion. Arrange all 
the ingredients on a square of heavy-duty foil and sprinkle lightly with salt 
and pepper. Close the foil and lay the package on the coals. Cook for about 7 
to 8 minutes, then turn it over and let it cook for another 7 to 8 minutes. 


Stew. Cut 4 ounces of beef into cubes. Thinly slice a potato, carrot, 
and small onion. Place all the ingredients on a heavy-duty piece of foil and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper. Add several tablespoons of water and fold the 
foil to form a packet. Cook the packet on the coals for about 20 minutes, 
turning it at least once. 


Chicken. Smear chicken pieces with butter or margarine. Season lightly 
with salt and pepper, and wrap each piece separately in heavy-duty foil. Place 
the packets on the coals and cook for about 20 minutes, turning several times. 


Potato. Pierce the skin of a potato in several places with a fork or your 
pocketknife, then wrap the potato in foil. Bury it in the coals for 15 minutes 
or more. 


Corn on the Cob. Dab butter or margarine on an ear of corn, wrap it in foil, 
and roast on the coals for 10 minutes. Turn it several times while it is cooking. 


Baked Fish. Wrap fresh fish in heavy-duty foil by itself or along with some 
chopped onion and lemon slices. Bake on the coals about 3 to 5 minutes per 
side for a small fish. Allow 10 minutes or more on each side for a large fish. 


Fruit. Cut the core out of an apple and fill the hole with a pat of butter, a 
few raisins, some cinnamon, and a teaspoon of brown sugar. Wrap in foil and 
bake in the coals for 30 minutes. 


COOKING WITHOUT UTENSILS 


The secret to cooking a meal without pots, pans, or aluminum foil is a bed of 
hot coals. 


Roasted Potatoes. Coat each potato with a thick layer of mud and bury it in 
the coals. Bake 30 to 40 minutes. The mud will become caked and hard, but the 
potato inside should come out just right. 


Kabob. Soak a bamboo skewer in water 
(to prevent it from burning), then slide a 
1-inch cube of beef or chicken onto the 
skewer. Alternate whole mushrooms; 
chunks of tomato, onion, green pepper, or 
pineapple; slices of zucchini; or any other 
vegetable or fruit you enjoy broiled. Broil 
the kabobs a few inches above the coals for 


10 to 15 minutes, turning often. 


Fish. Run a bamboo skewer into the flesh along the length of a small trout’s 
spine. Another option is to tie the fish to the stick with several wraps of string. 
Hold the fish over the coals and cook a few minutes. Fins and skin will pull off, 


leaving the tender meat beneath. 


Bread Twist. Roll stiff biscuit dough 
into the shape of a long sausage. Twist the 
dough around a clean, wooden broom 
handle. Lean the handle over a bed of 
coals and turn occasionally until the 


baking is done. 
Bread Cup. Mold thick biscuit dough 


onto the end of a wooden broom handle, 
io bake it over the coals. When it is done, slip it off the handle and stuff the 


bread cup with sandwich fillings or stew. 


Orange Cupcake. Cut an orange in half. Scoop out the contents and replace 
with prepared cake batter. Place in a bed of coals and cook until a matchstick or 
sliver of wood stuck in the center comes out clean. 


fl Roasted Corn. Open the husks and remove the silks. Replace the husks, 
dip the ears in water, and place them on the coals. Roast for 8 to 10 minutes, 
turning them as they cook. 
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MAKING CAMP MEALS SPECIAL 


Mealtime is a terrific opportunity for you to sit down with your patrol 
and enjoy good food and the fellowship of Scouting. Even a simple meal can 
be turned into a special moment. With the 
busyness of cooking behind you, you can eat 
together and talk about what you've done on 
this outing or share memories of past outings. 


In many troops, the senior patrol leader, 
assistant senior patrol leader, and adult 
leaders take turns eating with each patrol. 
Having a guest at a meal gives you the chance 
to show off your cooking skills and also get to 


know your guest a little better. A Scout is reverent. Remember 
to say grace—lots of versions 


are available—before every 


COOKING AT HOME ai 


The cooking skills you learn at camp work just as well at home. In fact, 
cooking for your family is a great way to get better at camp cookery. And 
when you get older and are living on your own, you'll be able to feed yourself 
something tastier—and better for you—than ramen noodles and frozen pizza. 


Home cooking allows you to be more precise. For example, you can set the 
oven to a specific temperature rather than guessing if your Dutch oven is hot 
enough. You'll also probably have access to more tools, such as a mixer with 
which to prepare bread dough or a microwave oven in which to defrost meat. 


Try your favorite camping recipes at home to get a feel for the difference. 
Then, take a favorite family recipe to camp and try it. Your patrol may fall in 
love with the food you've been eating all your life. 


KEEPING A COOKING NOTEBOOK 


Write your food lists and recipes in a notebook each time you get ready for 
a campout. At the end of a trip, make notes about what worked well and what 
didn’t. Perhaps you needed a larger frying pan or more oatmeal, or maybe 
you brought too much cocoa. As you plan your next adventure, your 
notebook will remind you of changes you want to make. 


Continue to try different recipes, too. Earning the 
Cooking merit badge is a great goal to set as your skills 
increase. Your biggest reward will be the smiles on 
the faces of your patrol every time you sit down to a 
delicious outdoor meal that you've cooked yourselves. 
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NEw art of finding your way— 


is important for every Scout to learn. 


Much of navigating involves paying 
attention to your surroundings and making 
good decisions. With a compass and a map, 
you'll have the tools to chart routes through: 
the deepest wilderness. A GPS receiver or other 
technology will add even more power to your 
ability to figure out where you are, where you 
want to go, and the best way to get there. 


Compasses have been used 
to find direction for centuries. 
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ADVANCEMENT: NAVIGATION 


Maps and compasses have been recognized for hundreds of years as basic 
navigation tools, and with all their adventures in the outdoors, Scouts are the perfect 
users for this ancient technology. (Not all technology requires computer chips!) As you 
and your patrol members travel along the trail to Eagle, let these requirements point 
the way. (See the back of this book for the official text of all rank requirements.) 


P80) NEY Demonstrate how a compass works and how to orient a map. 
Use a map to point out and tell the meaning of map symbols. Use a map and 

compass on a hike or bike ride. Demonstrate finding directions at night and during 
the day without using a compass 
or electronic device. 


LSM e WCRI Using a map and 
‘ compass, complete an orienteering 
course. Demonstrate using a GPS 
unit, app, or other electronic 
navigation system. Use GPS to find 
your location and a destination of 
your choice, and follow the route 
you choose to get there. 


MEASUR| 


To measure the distance and time you travel, you always have one simple 
tool—yourself. With practice, you can accurately measure distance and time in 
the field using nothing but your brain and your body. 


MEASURING DISTANCES 


If you know the length of your footsteps, you can measure distances just by 
walking. Here’s a way to learn how far you go with each pace—each time your 
right foot hits the ground. 


1. With a tape measure, mark a 100-foot course on 
the ground. (A distance of 100 feet on a football 
field begins at the goal line and goes to 1 foot 
past the 33-yard hash mark.) 


2. Walk at your normal stride from one end of the 
course to the other, starting with your left foot. 
Count the number of times your right foot hits 
the ground. 


3. Divide the total number of paces into 100, and 
you'll know the length in feet of one pace. 
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My Pace 


Your pace will vary on uneven terrain. To improve your accuracy, calculate your 
pace on different kinds of terrain and record it here. Your pace will change as 
you grow, so it's a good idea to recalculate your pace whenever you outgrow 
a set of clothes. 
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Even terrain 
Uphill terrain 


Downhill terrain 


STORES RE 


For example, if you used 25 paces to go 100 feet, the length of each pace 
you take is 4 feet. If it took you 20 paces, figure a length of about 5 feet 
per pace. 


To measure distances, count how many times your right foot hits the 
ground as you walk. Multiply that number by the length of your pace, and 
you'll know how far you have gone. You can also determine distance as you go. 
For example, if you have a 5-foot pace, you could count like this each time a 
foot hits the ground: “and-5-and-10-and-15-and-20 ...” 


Your Body as a Ruler 


Scouts have always been taught to determine distances using units of measure 
they know. Parts of your own body are perfect units. Use a ruler or tape measure 
to determine the following measurements. With these numbers in mind, you can 
use your arms, hands, and feet to figure out the sizes of everything from the 
diameter of a tree to the length of the next fish you catch. 


Arm span 


Arm reach 


Hand span 
Finger length 
Foot length 
Height 
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MEASURING HEIGHTS 


A tape measure is useful for measuring your own height or the height of a 
flagpole you've built in a campsite, but what about really tall objects like trees 
and towers? With a few simple techniques, you can estimate their heights. 


Stick Method 
1. Have a friend whose height you 


know stand next to a tree (or 


other object) that you want to 
measure. Step back and hold a 


straight stick upright at arm's 


length in front of you. 
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2. With one eye closed, sight over the stick so that the top of it appears to touch 
the top of your friend’s head. Place your thumbnail on the stick where it 
seems to touch the base of the tree. 


3. Move the stick up to see how many times this measurement goes into the 
height of the tree. Multiply that number by your friend’s height, and you 
will know the approximate height of the tree. For example, if your friend 
is 5 feet tall and his height goes into the tree six times, the tree is about 
30 feet tall. 


Felling Method 


To use the felling method of measurement, back away from the object you 
want to measure—a flagpole, for example. 


1. Hold a stick upright at arm’s length. 
Adjust the stick so that its tip appears 
to touch the top of the flagpole while 
your thumb seems to be at its base. 


2. Swing the stick 90 degrees to a 
horizontal position, tracing the same 


arc as the flagpole would if it fell to 


the ground. 


3. Keep your thumb in line with the base of the pole and notice where the tip 
of the stick appears to touch the ground. Have a friend stand on that spot. 
Measure the distance from the point where your friend is standing to the base 
of the flagpole, and you'll know the flagpole’s height. (This is a good problem 


to solve by using your pace as a measuring tool.) 


MEASURING WIDTHS 


Imagine that you need to figure out the width of a stream. There is no bridge, 
and you can’t wade or swim across. What would you do? You could use the stick 
method or the compass method to find the stream’s width. 


Stick Method 


1. Locate a rock or some other object on the far Side of the stream (A). 
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6. Measure line DE to get the width of the stream. 


Compass Method 


compass, you can use it as a tool 
for measuring widths, such as the 
distance across a stream. (We'll 
talk about how to use a compass 
later in this chapter.) 


i 


. Place a stick on this side of the 


. Walk along the shore at right 


. Continue walking along the 


. Walk away from the stream at 


. Take a bearing by pointing the 


. Add 45 degrees (120 + 45 = 165). Set your compass at the new reading (in 


. Walk along the shore, pointing the direction-of-travel arrow toward the 


stream opposite the rock (B). 


angles to line AB. Take any 
number of steps (50, for 
example), and place another 


stick there (C). 
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shore in the same direction 
for as many steps as before (in 
this case, 50 more). Put a stick 


there (D). 


right angles to line DB. When 
you can sight a straight line 
over stick C to the rock on the far side, stop and mark your spot (E). 


If you know how to use a 


While standing on one side of a 
river (B), locate a rock or other 
object directly opposite you 
on the far shore (A). 


direction-of-travel arrow of your 
compass at the rock and turning the compass housing until the needle lies 
over the orienting arrow. Read the degrees (in this case, 120 degrees). 


this case, 165 degrees). 


rock. When the compass needle again lies over the orienting arrow, stop 
and mark your spot (C). Distance CB is the same as the width of the river. 


MEASURING TIME 


Most of us look at a clock, watch, or cellphone when we want to know the 
time or how long something will take to complete. You can also estimate the 
time of day by noticing where the sun is in the sky. Obviously, the day has just 
started as the sun rises in the morning. The sun is directly overhead at midday, 
and when it sets, night is about to begin. 


To estimate shorter times, counting “one-thousand-one, one-thousand-two, 
one-thousand-three ...” will give you about one second per number. Practice 
counting by using a watch that displays seconds. Pace yourself so that when you 
reach one-thousand-thirty, about 30 seconds will have passed. 


TOOLS OF NAVIGATION 


Many Scout hikes will lead along trails you know well. But sometimes you'll 
want to take off for places you've never visited before. Wherever you go, you can 
find your way with the help of the tools of navigation—maps, compasses, and 
GPS receivers. 


MAPS 


From an airplane, you can look down and see 
roads, rivers, forests, cities, and towns. A map is 
like a painting of that land. Since mapmakers can’t 
include every detail, they choose information they 
hope will be valuable to anyone using the map. 


You're probably familiar with all sorts of maps, 
including country maps that appear in world atlases 
and road maps you can access on paper, online, or 
through smartphone apps. 


To navigate in the backcountry, you'll use a topographic map. While road 
maps focus on manmade features such as roads, topographic maps focus on 
natural features such as hills, mountains, rivers, and vegetation (although they 
show manmade features as well). They also show elevation, which is useful 
in finding the easiest route to your destination. The United States Geological 
Survey (USGS) has created more than 80,000 different topographic maps to 
cover the entire United States. 


Sporting goods shops and camping stores often sell topographic maps of 
nearby recreation areas. With your parent’s permission, you can also download 
topographic maps that show just the area you need and that highlight exactly 
the features that will be useful when you are in the field. 
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Understanding Topographic Maps 


The best way to read a topographic map is to start at the bottom. There, you 


will find some important information that will help you make sense of the map. 


Directions. First, look for an arrow pointing toward true north. It will 
help you orient (align) the map with your surroundings. North is toward the 
top of most maps. That means the bottom is south, the left side is west, and 
the right side is east. You may also see a second arrow pointing in the direction 
of magnetic north, a location in Canada about 1,200 miles from the North 
Pole. (We'll talk about the difference between true and magnetic north later 
in this chapter.) 


Scale. The map will SCALE 1:24 000 
include a scale that ee EE 0 
- 1 os o 1 
compares the size of the 
¥ : 1000. ° 000 2000 3000 0 3000 6000 7000 se 9000 10000 
map with the size of the = 
. CONTOUR INTERVAL 20 FEET 
area it represents. A map vere ca WERT. OATON OF 190 
scale of 1-to-24,000 ete Sent rapan ts Fires, 2 


(shown in the margin as 

1:24,000) means 1 inch on the map represents 2,000 feet on the ground. 
Maps that use this scale are sometimes called 7.5-minute maps because they 
cover 7.5 minutes of latitude and 7.5 minutes of longitude. 


Distances. The map will also include several bar scales that you can use 
for measuring feet, meters, and miles on the map. 


Date. The map’s date tells when it was drawn or last updated. An older map 
will not show new buildings, roads, trails, or other recent changes on the land. 


Location. The map’s location will be indicated on a small state map. You 
may also see a graphic showing the names of adjoining topographic maps. 


MAPPING MATH 


How can 1 inch equal 2,000 feet? Here’s the math. With a 
1:24,000-scale map, 1 inch on the map equals 24,000 inches on 


the ground, Divide 24,000 by 12—the number of inches in a foot—and 

you end up with 2,000 feet. Now, imagine that you have a 1:500,000 state 
map. Divide 500,000 by 63,360 (the number of inches in a mile), and you'll 
discover how many miles each inch on that map represents. 
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MAP SYMBOLS 


Symbols like these identify natural and manmade features on topographic maps. 


Land Surface Features 
7 X U.S. mineral prospect 
x X Quarry; gravel pit 
ral at Mine shaft 

oe Mine dump 

Rie Tailings 


: Tailings pond 
- Dune area 
* Sand area 


oo aneee levee 


Pate teed Distorted surface 


eee: Woodland 


= Orchard 
SEE Vieyad 
HERB Mongrove 


erxseee 
BONN Wee ee Scrub 


ee 
ee 


Buildings and 
Related Features 


AE Buildings 
I School 


t House of worship 


ake rae 
11_cem | Cemetery 


PLB ae 

»0@ Dy" Tanks 
e@- Reo Wells 
Picnic area 


landmark 


Airport, paved 
landing strip, runway, 
taxiway, Or apron 


bos 


Campground; 
campsite 


Winter recreation area 


Ranger district office 


Guard station or 
work center 
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Elevation 


7 Horizontal control 
station 


X67 6 Vertical control 
station 


x 5970 Checked spot 


elevation 


x 5970 Unchecked spot 


elevation 


Index contour 


Saige Supplementary 
contour 


—_——— Intermediate 
contour 


manian)) Depression 


contours 


Roads, Railroads, 
and Other Features 


Primary highway 


=== Secondary highway 


lightduty road 


+—+—+ Railroad: single track 


+++ Railroad: multiple 
track 


+H 
fiat lea | Overpass; underpass 


«—--o---- Power transmission 
line 
— Telephone Landmark line 


Water Features 
4 Dam with lock 


=== Canal with lock 
a Exposed wreck 
eer Rock or coral reef 
wana Rock: bare or awash 


~~~... Narrow wash 
pega Perennial streams 
se Intermittent streams 
Oo & Water well; spring 
WsF= Rapids 
=z Falls 

Quix Intermittent lake 


Dry lake bed 


= Marsh (swamp) 


SS. Submerged marsh 
as Wooded marsh 


— ===<— Aqueduct tunnel 


Seesge Channel 

aes Sounding; 
depth curve 

Boundary 


Federally 
administered park, 
reservation, or 
monument (internal) 


Decoding Map Colors 
The colors used on a USGS map are meaningful. Even if you don’t know 


what a particular symbol means, you can make a good guess based on its color. 


GE Green indicates heavy vegetation such as forests, woodlands, or orchards. 
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[_] White is used to show areas that are mostly clear of trees such as fields, 
meadows, rocky slopes, and other open country. 


@>p Blue means water. A patch of blue is usually a pond or a lake. A blue 
band is a river, and a blue line is a stream. If the line is broken, the stream it 
represents is intermittent, which means it doesn’t flow all the time. Marshes 
and swamps are drawn with broken blue lines and tufts of grass. The names 
of all water features are in italics. 


es Black is used to show anything that is the work of humans. Rail 

lines, bridges, boundaries, and the names of landmarks are printed in black. 
Roads are shown as parallel black lines—solid lines for paved and gravel 
roads, broken lines for dirt roads. A single broken line is a hiking trail. Black 
squares and rectangles are buildings. Solid black indicates inhabited buildings 
such as houses and schools; a black outline indicates barns, sheds, and other 
uninhabited buildings. 


CD Brown is used for contour lines, which show the shape of the land. The 
area represented on a map may be full of hills, valleys, mountains, and plains; 
contour lines let you identify these features. 


over fl eI le taking two 
: ‘megs of Fhe ee from slightly citte ingles. B ape these 
images, a computer creates a th i 


393: 
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Contour Lines 


A contour line represents a specific elevation above sea level. Each point on a 
contour line is at the same elevation, so theoretically you could walk along that 
line forever without climbing or descending. 


The margin of a topographic map will indicate the contour interval, which 
is the difference in elevation between contour lines. If the contour interval is 
20 feet, for example, you would climb or descend 20 feet from one contour 


line to the next. 


You can tell whether elevations are going up or down by checking the index 
lines. Every fifth contour line is darker than the other four and includes a 
number that represents its elevation. Find two index lines, and you'll be able to 
tell whether the slope between them goes uphill or downhill. 


Where contour lines are close together, a hillside is steep. Where they are far 
apart, the slope of the ground is less steep or nearly flat. Small circles represent 
the tops of hills, while small circles with lines pointing inward represent the 
bottoms of depressions. 


Understanding Contour Lines 


Here's a good way to understand contour lines. 


Make a fist with one hand. Your fist has contours of length, width, and height, 
just as the land does. 
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Holding your fist steady and looking 
at it from the side, draw a level : SS 
circle around your highest knuckle. : 
(Washable ink will be easy to 
remove.) Draw a second circle just 
below that one. Start a third line a 
little lower. Notice that to stay on the 
level, the pen may trace around another 
knuckle before the third circle is closed. 


Continue to draw level circles, each one 
the same distance beneath the last. The 
lines will wander in and out of the valleys 
between your fingers, over the broad slope 
on the back of your hand, and across the 
steep cliffs above your thumb. 


After all the lines are drawn, spread your hand 

flat. Now, like a map, your hand has only width 

and length. But by looking at the contour lines you have 
drawn, you can imagine height, too, and see the shape of your fist. Small 
circles show the tops of your knuckles. Lines close together indicate steep areas. 
Lines farther apart show the more gentle contour of the back of your hand. 


Understanding Road Maps 
Once you've mastered topographic maps, road maps will be easy to use. 
Like topographic maps, printed road maps usually include a legend, a small 
box that explains what words and symbols on the map mean. For example, 
road maps commonly use different type sizes to show the relative population 
of cities; state capitals might be marked with a star, while county seats might 
be marked with a dot with a circle around it. 


AMOS oil adi Nombe AME GAG Road maps usually have an index 
my i ce \__ we ; 
pero heen of cities and other points of interest 
4 =. - p Wee. . 
Sap SE cay Xe keyed to a grid system. Across the top 


. and bottom edges of the map, you'll 
see a series of letters; down the right 
and left edges, you'll see a series of 

numbers. Let’s say you want to travel 


to the town of Springfield, which the 


index says appears at D7 on the map. Draw an imaginary line between the Ds 
on the horizontal map edges and another imaginary line between the 7s on the 
vertical map edges. Springfield lies within the box created at the intersection of 


those lines. 


Before using a road map to travel, 
you should orient it, which means 
making north on the map align with 
north on the ground. To do that, figure 
out where you are and then find where 
one nearby intersection is on the map. 
Hold the map so that the direction from 
you to that intersection is in the same 
direction on the map as it is on the 
ground. (You can also do this if the map 


is on a smartphone.) 


COMPASSES 


Until you can orient your map by making north on the map line up with north 
on the ground, you can't be sure that youre heading in the right direction. A 
compass is a tool for determining directions. 


Model of anzancient Chinese sinan, 
a navigational device 


HOW TO USE A COMPASS 


Many Scouts use an orienteering compass like the one shown on the next 
page. It allows you to precisely determine any heading. 


Let’s say that you want to travel east, which is 90 degrees. You would follow 
these steps. 
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1. Rotate the compass housing 
until E or 90 lines up with the 
direction-of-travel arrow. 


2. Hold the compass flat in front 


of your stomach and turn your 
body until the north end of the 
magnetic needle (usually red) 
lines up with the north end of 
the orienting arrow. 


3. Travel in the direction that the 


direction-of-travel arrow points. 
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COMPASS GAME 


Try the following challenge to test your skill with using a compass and making 
measurements. 


1. Push a stick into the ground beside your foot. Turn the housing on your compass 
to any bearing (15 degrees, for example). Orient the compass (turn it so the 
magnetic needle and the orienting needle line up) and sight along the direction- 
oftravel arrow to a landmark. Walk 100 feet toward it. 


2. Add 120 degrees to your first bearing, and set your compass again [in this 
example, 120 degrees plus 15 degrees equals 135 degrees). Take a second 
bearing and walk 100 feet on the new heading. 


3. Add 120 degrees to the second 
compass setting (120 degrees 
plus 135 degrees equals 255 
degrees] and adjust the compass 
housing. (Subtract 360 if your 
total is more than 360.) Take a 
final bearing and walk 100 feet. 


If your bearings and pace 
measurement have been accurate, 
you should be standing near the 
stick where you started. 


USING MAP AND COMPASS TOGETHER 


Once you understand maps and have mastered the compass, you can begin 
to use the two tools together. Doing so allows you to navigate through the back- 
country on backpacking trips or canoe trips without getting lost. And if you do 
get lost, it allows you to figure out where you are and which way you need to go. 


Before you use map and compass together, however, you need to understand 
the two norths and how to orient a map. 


TWO NORTHS 


The maps you are most likely to use on Scouting adventures are drawn with 
their tops aimed exactly at the North Pole, or true north. You could say that 
maps are made to speak the language of “true north.” 
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Compass needles, ho é i 

P ‘ eM an Tce point WEST DECLINATION 
to true north. Instead, they are pulled toward TRUE NORTH 
magnetic north, an area about 1,200 miles away ee 

5 : Ww 

from the North Pole that radiates a magnetic -LENETIC 
force strong enough to attract the metal point of | NORTH 
a compass needle. Compasses speak “magnetic 
north,” a different language from that used by 


maps. The magnetic north arrow on a map points toward magnetic north. 


The difference between true north and magnetic north is called declination 
and is measured in degrees. Arrows in the bottom margin of many maps show 
the difference as degrees of declination. When you use a map and compass 
together, declination can cause large errors as you take bearings and try to 
follow routes. Avoid problems with declination by making adjustments to the 
map or compass so that they speak the same language. 


10°E 
EAST DECLINATION WEST DECLINATION 
TRUE NORTH TRUE NORTH 
* * 
‘IN eS 
a MAGNETIC MAGNETIC 
NORTH NORTH 
MAGNETIC NORTH IS > TRUE NORTH MAGNETIC NORTH IS < TRUE NORTH 


Along the agonic line, which runs from Wisconsin through Alabama, there's no difference 
between true and magnetic north. In Washington and Maine, however, the difference can 
exceed 20 degrees in either direction. 
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ADJUSTING A MAP FOR DECLINATION 


The easiest way to adjust for declination is to add magnetic north-south lines 
to your topographic map. 


1. Determine the declination for the area shown on the map. It will be indicated 
at the bottom of the map, but you can also look it up online. 


2. If the declination is easterly (in other words, if you're west of the agonic line), 
set your compass to that heading (12 degrees, for example). If the declination 
is westerly (in other words, if you're east of the agonic line), subtract the 
declination from 360 degrees and set your compass to that heading (360 
degrees — 9 degrees = 351 degrees, for example). 


3. Place the compass on the map so one of the lines on the bottom of the 
compass housing lines up with the edge of the map. 


A. Place a ruler next to the 
compass’ baseplate. Draw 
a line along the ruler 
from the top of the map 
to the bottom. Unless the > 
declination in the area 
has changed, this line 
should be parallel to the 
magnetic-north arrow at | 
the bottom of the map. | 
(If youd like, you can 
draw a grid of parallel 


lines across the map.) 


Now, whenever you need a north-south line, use the one you've just drawn. 


If you don’t want to draw magnetic north-south lines on your map, you 
can make adjustments on your compass as you go along. Simply add a westerly 
declination to each heading or subtract an easterly declination from each 
heading. To remember whether to add or subtract, memorize this phrase: 

“East is least, west is best.” 


DECLINATION WHERE YOU ARE 


To find your local declination, use the online magnetic declination 
estimator provided by the National Geophysical Data Center. With 


your parent's permission, go to www.ngdc.noaa.gov/geomag-web and let 
your computer calculate the current estimated value for magnetic declination. 
Declination changes over time, so this handy calculator will give you a more 
accurate number than a printed topographic map. 
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ORIENTING A MAP 


Orienting a map means rotating it 
until it is lined up with the landscape 
it depicts. Here are two ways to orient 
a map: 


® Look around for landmarks such 
as buildings, a bridge, or perhaps 
the top of a hill. On your map, 
find the symbols for those features. 
Turn the map until the symbols 
line up with the landscape features 
they represent. 


= If you have a compass, rotate the 
compass housing until N (zero 
degrees) touches the direction-of- 
travel arrow. Place the edge of the 
compass baseplate alongside any 
magnetic north-south line on the 


When using a compass that has been 
adjusted for declination, put the edge 
of the compass baseplate along any 
true north-south line, including the 
north-south borders of the map. 


map. Turn the map and compass as a unit until the compass needle lies 


directly over the orienting arrow in the compass housing. 


Orienting a map so that 
it matches the terrain can 
give you the guidance you 
need to travel over long 
distances. Stop often to 
orient the map again and 
double-check your position. 


When you are in areas 
that are new to you or when 
going cross-country, a couple 
of other map and compass 
skills can show you the way. 
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FOLLOWING A ROUTE DRAWN ON A MAP 


As 


On the map, place the edge of your compass along your planned route. Find 
the symbols on the map for your current location and for the place you 
want to reach. Lay your compass on the map with the edge of the baseplate 
touching those two symbols. Be sure the direction-of-travel arrow is pointing 
in the direction you plan to go. (If the symbols are far apart, connect them 
with a ruler, pencil a straight line between them, and then place the compass 


baseplate along that line.) 


. On the compass, set the bearing. Hold the baseplate firmly on the map. 


Ignore the magnetic needle and turn the compass housing until the lines in 
it are parallel with any magnetic north-south line drawn on your map. The 
N on the compass housing should point toward the top of the map. 


. In the field, follow the compass bearing. Hold your compass in front of you 


with the direction-of-travel arrow pointing straight ahead. Turn your entire 
body until the magnetic needle covers the orienting arrow on the floor of the 
compass housing (the north end of the needle should be toward north on the 
compass housing). The direction-of-travel arrow will point toward your des- 
tination. If there is a trail or a road that leads in the direction you want to go, 
follow that route. When going cross-country, pick a tree, rock, or something 
else in line with the direction-of-travel arrow and walk to it. Take another 
compass bearing and head toward the next landmark along your route. 


Repeat, walking from one point to another, until you reach your destination. 


IDENTIFYING LANDMARKS 


map, you can identify the mountains, lakes, 
! buildings, and other landmarks that you see. 


Le 


If you can locate where you are on the 


Take a bearing on the landmark. Holding 


the compass in your hand, aim the \ GEN. 
direction-of-travel arrow at the landmark (\—— 
you want to identify. Turn the compass 


housing until the magnetic needle lines 


up over the orienting arrow. The north end 
of the needle should be pointing at N on 


the compass housing. 


2. Locate your position on the map. Find the 
map point that represents the place where 
you are standing. 
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3. Identify the landmark. Place your compass 
on the map with one edge of the baseplate 
touching the point for your location. Move 
the entire compass until the lines in the 
housing are parallel with any magnetic 
north-south line drawn on the map. The 
N on the compass housing should be 
pointed toward the top of the map. Draw a 
line along the edge of the baseplate starting 
at your location and going in the direction 
of travel. Look at the points under that 
line. One of them should represent the 
landmark you want to identify. 


GPS RECEIVERS 


For many years, Scouts used nothing but maps and compasses to get 
around. More recently, GPS receivers have become popular and affordable 


ways to navigate. 


A GPS receiver is an electronic tool that uses satellite signals to calculate its 
location anywhere on Earth. With it you can determine your current position 
and speed, the distance traveled, and the direction in which you are going. 
A GPS unit also will estimate your elevation above sea level. By 
recording where you have traveled, you can retrace your steps 
and find your way home. Some GPS units can be 
programmed with topographic maps showing 
your route and providing constant updates of 
your progress. 


GPS technology is also built into 
smartphones and in-car navigation systems, 


so you may have access to several ways to A GPS receiver is not a substitute 
for developing skill with maps and 
compasses. A GPS unit with dead 


To understand how GPS receivers batteries is no more useful a 
work, you need to understand longitude 23 hel arp ons 
and latitude and how places on the planet 5; ; 


are described numerically. 


use the technology. 
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LONGITUDE AND LATITUDE 


Lines of longitude and latitude form a grid around the 
globe that can be used to specify the location of any spot 
on Earth. GPS systems use this grid system to identify 
your location, as well as waypoints between you and 
your destination. 


To begin understanding longitude and latitude, look 
at a peeled orange. Notice how the segments of the orange 
fit together. The lines between the segments all touch at 
the top of the orange and again at the bottom. 


Choose one of the orange segment lines and call it zero. From there, you can 
number the other lines around the orange—1, 2, 3, 4, and so on. This will tell 
you how many segment lines you are away from the zero segment line. 


On a globe, mapmakers have drawn lines that are similar to the lines 
separating the segments of your peeled orange. These are meridians (lines) 
of longitude. They converge (come together) at the North Pole and at the 
South Pole. 


Just as there are 360 degrees in a circle, there are 360 
degrees of longitude. The meridian of longitude marked 
zero—also called the prime meridian—is the one that 
passes through the Royal Observatory 
at Greenwich, England. On a 
map of the world, the meridians 
of longitude will tell you how 
far you are from the prime 
meridian. New York City is 
about 74 degrees west of the 
prime meridian. Seattle is 122 
degrees of longitude west of the 
prime meridian. 
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Prime meridian 


Go back to the peeled orange and imagine drawing 
a line around the center of it, crossing all the segments 
at an equal distance from the top and the bottom. That 
line is the equator of the orange. Earth’s equator is an 
imaginary line that is equally far from the North Pole 
and the South Pole. (Equator comes from the word 
equal.) The equator also serves as zero degrees latitude. 
Lines drawn parallel to it are numbered to the poles. The 
North Pole is 90 degrees of latitude north of the equator. 
The South Pole is 90 degrees.south. 


DEGREES, MINUTES, AND SECONDS 


To show detailed locations, each degree of longitude and latitude is divided 
into 60 minutes, and each minute of longitude and latitude is divided into 
60 seconds. A position on the globe is stated latitude first, followed 
by longitude. For example, the coordinates of latitude and 


longitude for the summit of Baldy 
Mountain, the highest point on 
Philmont Scout Ranch in New 
Mexico, are: 


36°37'45” N, 105°12'48” W 


That means that hikers standing 
on top of Baldy are 36 degrees, 
37 minutes, 45 seconds north 
of the equator, and 105 degrees, 
12 minutes, 48 seconds west of 
the prime meridian. 
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A view of Baldy Mountain, Philmont Scout 
Ranch, New Mexico, from the Baldy Town 
check-in point 


110" 
19” N, 


a \ 
» W 
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UTM SYSTEM 


Another grid used for identifying locations is the Universal Transverse 
Mercator system. It divides the globe in much the same way as longitude 
and latitude, but uses meters for measurements rather than degrees, 
minutes, and seconds. Many maps show the UTM grid in great detail. 


UTM zones extend from the North Pole to the South Pole. Each of the 60 zones 
covers 6 degrees of longitude; the zones are numbered from west to east beginning 
at 180 degrees longitude (the opposite side of the globe from the prime meridian). 


The map at right shows the 126120 114 108 102 96 90 84 78 72 66 
UTM zones for the continental 
United States. As you can see, 
those zones are very large. To 
pinpoint your location, you need 
to figure out where you are within 
a particular zone. That’s where 
easting and northing come in. 


Easting. This measurement 
tells you how far east of the 
UTM zone’s western edge you are in meters. The north-south meridian in the 
center of a UTM zone has a value of 500,000 meters, so a coordinate to the east 
of that meridian will have a value of more than 500,000, while a coordinate 
to the west of that meridian will have a value of less than 500,000. (Easting 
measurements start from the middle of the zone because the zones vary in width 
from the equator to the poles.) 


Northing. This measurement tells you how far north of the equator you 
are in meters. 


Let’s look again at Baldy Mountain at Philmont Scout Ranch. The top 
of Baldy Mountain has these UTM coordinates: 


Zone 13 480929E, 4053843N 
® Baldy Mountain is located in Zone 13. 


® 480929E indicates that the location of the summit is 480,929 meters in 
relation to the Zone 13 meridian (slightly west of center, in other words). 
That’s the easting value. 


= 4053843N means the Baldy summit is 4,053,843 meters north of the 
equator. That's the northing value. 


Most GPS receivers can accept data either in longitude/latitude format 
or as UTM coordinates. Simply enter longitude and latitude numbers or 
a set of UTM coordinates—those for Baldy Mountain, for example—and 
the GPS receiver will give you the direction of travel and the distance to 
that destination. 


Likewise, asking a GPS receiver to show your present location will bring 
up the numbers of UTM coordinates or of longitude and latitude that can 
then be located on a map to show you exactly where you are. 


WAYPOINTS 


A waypoint is a location recorded in a GPS receiver. Allow the GPS unit to 
find its current location, then save that location as a waypoint. Waypoints are 
handy when you want to mark a 
great fishing hole in a lake, when 
you want to remember how to 
return to a good campsite, or when 
you are documenting the locations 
of environmental service projects 
in the backcountry. 


Waypoints also are extremely 
useful as you set out on a journey 
and as you are coming home. 


Pencil your route on a topographic map. Mark a number of waypoints— 
trail intersections, stream crossings, etc. Determine the longitude and latitude 
or UTM coordinates of the waypoints and enter those numbers into your 
GPS receiver. Bring up the waypoints on the GPS screen as you travel. They 
will guide you along your route by telling you how far and in which direction 
you must go to reach each waypoint. 


During a trip, stop at recognizable landmarks (a big tree, a cabin, a 
bridge) and use your GPS receiver to determine your location. Program 
those spots into the GPS receiver's memory. On your return journey, those 
waypoints will provide guidance so you can find your way even if visibility is 
poor or you can’t remember where you should go. 
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Some troops set up orienteering courses for patrols to practice and enjoy map 
and compass skills. Many Scouts also sharpen their orienteering abilities in open 
country, using their maps, compasses, and GPS receivers to reach destinations 
chosen by troop leaders. 


Here’s how an orienteering course works. You are given a special map marked 
with destinations called control points. On the course, these points are marked 
with brightly colored flags or cards. 
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The starter yells, “Go,” and you figure out the best route to the first control 
point. That could mean shooting a bearing and traveling cross-country, but it 
could also mean following a road until you reach a certain landmark and then 
bushwhacking to the control point. Whatever route you choose, you race to the 
control point and punch a scorecard to prove you were there. Then you orient 
your map, plot a course to the next control point, and head off again. The first 
person or team to visit all the control points and cross the finish line wins. 
(Another version, called score orienteering, assigns a point value to each control 
point based on distance or difficulty. There’s a time limit, so you must decide 
which control points to visit in order to rack up the highest possible score before 
time expires.) 


Earn a Merit Badge: Orienteering 


The Orienteering merit badge is a great 
introduction to the sport of orienteering. It can 
be applied toward the merit badges you need 
to earn the Eagle Scout Award. 


Orienteering 
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Topographic Maps and 

. ° P. 
Orienteering Maps cy. assable rock face 
Topographic maps and Impassable cliff 
orienteering maps look a lot Keabroeind 


alike, but they have two very 
important differences. First, 
orienteering maps are already 
adjusted for declination, 

so you don't need to make 
any adjustments. Second, Undergrowth or cactus, 
orienteering maps use single tree, special 
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Open forest (white), 
slow-running forest 


Difficult run forest, fight 


symbols from the International ee 

Orienteering Federation. While Poa peed, 
these are similar to those on fie vehicle track 

topographic maps, they focus 

more on the clues needed in rie: Trails: large, small, indistinct 
orienteering competitions. a ae 


Orienteering map symbols 


Orienteering can be an exciting sport for everyone in a patrol or troop. 
Teams of Scouts work together to complete the course quickly and accurately, 
combining their map and compass abilities with route-finding, observation, 
and physical fitness. 


Orienteering is also a sport that you can pursue outside Scouting. Many 
communities have orienteering clubs that are affiliated with Orienteering 
USA and that run orienteering competitions for the general public. 


GEOCACHING 


The sport of geocaching is a great patrol adventure. Troop members and 
staffs of Scout camps prepare an area by hiding items in the field and using 
GPS receivers to note their exact locations. You then set off on a scavenger 
hunt by following the coordinates to locate whatever has been hidden. 


Geocaching Etiquette 


® Only place and look for geocaches in 
public places. 

® Always follow the rules of the place where 
you're geocaching. 

® Always follow the principles of outdoor ethics 
to minimize damage to the environment. 


B Always leave an area better than you found 
it. Follow the guideline “Cache in, trash out.” 


Geocaching is also an enjoyable public 
activity. Websites list the GPS coordinates 
of caches hidden in city parks and other 
open spaces across America—simply 
enter a ZIP code and coordinates for 
nearby geocaches will appear. Many of 
the caches are small containers with a 
few trinkets and a logbook. Those who 
succeed in finding a cache are invited to 
take a trinket and leave one of their own. 
After writing their names in the logbook, 
geocachers return a cache to its hiding 


place and go in search of another. 


Earn a Merit Badge: Geocaching 


Earn the Geocaching merit badge along your 
trail to Eagle, and you will gain great insight 
into this sport that combines technology with 
the great outdoors. 


Geocaching 
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USING YOUR ORIENTEERING SKILLS 
ON SCOUTING ADVENTURES 


In addition to the fun you can have, knowing how to use a map and 
compass will make your outdoor adventures better. An orienteering hike 


might use a topographic map like the one shown here. 
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Let’s say you want to hike from Log Chapel to the road intersection labeled 
179. Study the map and figure out your route before you begin hiking. Here 


are four possibilities. 


1. Stay on quiet roads to Meadow Knoll Cemetery, and then turn north 
toward intersection 179. 


2. Avoid most of the roads by walking south of the chapel until you reach a 
stream, then turn left and follow the stream bank in an easterly direction. 


From the point where it spills into a second stream, you may be able to see 


your destination. If not, place your compass on your map, determine the 
correct bearing to reach intersection 179, then let the compass lead you 


the rest of the way. 


3. Another route can take you over the tops of the hills in the center of the 


map. To stay on course, you may need to take compass bearings from your 


starting point to the top of the first hill and then from one summit to 


the next. 


A. For a beeline hike, use the map and compass to figure out the bearing for 


a straight line from Log Chapel to intersection 179. Follow that bearing as 


carefully as you can and see how close you come to your goal. 
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Want to figure out how far you will hike? 
Try this method. Put one end of a piece of 
string on the map at your starting point—in 
this case, Log Chapel. Lay out the string 
so that it rests on top of your entire route. 
Pinch the string where it touches your 
destination (intersection 179) and pick it 
up. Stretch the string on the bar scale at the 
bottom of the map and measure it up to the point where you are pinching it. 


That’s the length of your hike. 
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Maps, compasses, and GPS receivers are useful, but for thousands of years 


travelers managed to find their way with no navigation instruments at all. They 
used the stars as their guides to explore the world. 


People have long imagined that groups of stars formed the shapes of 
warriors, animals, maidens, and monsters. Many of the names they gave these 
constellations are still with us today. You can use a star chart—a map of the night 
sky—to find the constellations. 


With the stars to guide them, sailors of old crossed the seas, and explorers 
made their way to distant lands. You can use the stars to find directions at 
night, too. 


NORTH STAR METHOD 


Ursa Major is the ancient name for a constellation known as the Great Bear. 
The Big Dipper forms part of the Great Bear. Four bright stars form the Big 
Dipper’s bowl, and three more make up the handle. 


To find the North Star (also known 
as Polaris), train your eyes on the pointer 
stars of the Big Dipper—the two stars 
farthest from the Dipper’s handle. 
Extend an imaginary line through 
them. The North Star is on that line at 
a distance of about five times the span 
between the two pointers. Earth’s North 
Pole lies directly under the North Star. 


Push a 2-foot-long stick into the ground. Hold a shorter stick in such a 
way that when you sight over the tips of both sticks, you see the North Star. A 
straight line scratched between the sticks is a true north-south line. 


BIG DIPPER 


Look closely and you might see that the middle star in the 

Big Dipper’s handle is really two stars, Mizar and Alcor. Some 

American Indians thought of the larger star as a horse, the smaller as a 

rider. Look even more closely, through a telescope, and you will see that Alcor is 
actually made of two stars, and Mizor is made of four stars! 
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CONSTELLATION METHOD 


As you become familiar with the constellations, their locations will suggest 


general directions. Scorpio, for example, fills the southern sky in the summer. 
Orion rises in the southeast on winter evenings. The Northern Crown, which is 
shaped like a horseshoe, opens toward the north. Cassiopeia circles the 


North Star opposite the Big Dipper. 


Even if you can't identify many constellations, you can determine general 
directions by watching which way stars are moving at night. Like the sun, stars 
rise in the east and set in the west. The star on the right side of Orion's belt, 
Mintaka, tracks almost exactly from due east to due west. 
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FINDING DIRECTIONS USING 
THE SUN AND MOON 


The sun and moon rise over the eastern horizon and set in the west. At other 
times of the day and night, use them to find directions using the watch method, 
the shadow-stick method, or the equal-length shadow method. 


WATCH METHOD 


Hold an analog watch level. Place a short, 
straight twig upright against the edge of the 
watch at the point of the hour hand. Turn the 
watch until the shadow of the twig falls along 
the hour hand’s position—that is, until the 
hour hand points toward the sun. 


Notice the angle formed between the 
numeral 12 and the shadow lying on the hour 
hand. A line from the center of the watch that divides that angle in half will 
point south. (Note: This method requires standard time. If your watch is on 
daylight saving time, use the numeral 1 instead of 12.) 


SHADOW-STICK METHOD 
Push a short, straight stick into the ground. 


Angle it toward the sun so that the stick 
makes no shadow. Then wait until it 


casts a shadow at least 6 inches long. 
The shadow will be pointing east from 
the stick. A line at right angles across 
the shadow will be north-south. 


This method will work just as well on nights 
when the moon is bright enough to cause shadows to form. 


EQUAL-LENGTH SHADOW METHOD 


In the morning, push a straight 3-foot-long stick upright into the ground. 
Tie a string around the base of the stick with a bowline. Next, extend the string 
to the end of the stick’s shadow. Tie a peg to the string at that point and use it 
to scratch a circle on the ground around the stick. Push the peg into the ground 
where the tip of the stick’s shadow touches the circle. 


In the afternoon, place another 
peg where the tip of the shadow 
again touches the circle. A straight 
line drawn between the pegs is a 
west—east line, with west at the 
morning peg. A line drawn at right 
angles across the west—east line will 
be north-south. 


Teaching navigation skills to others is a fine way to share the lore of 
Scouting and to improve your own mastery of maps, compasses, and GPS 
receivers. Earning the Orienteering and Geocaching merit badges is another 
great way to improve your navigation skills. 


You'll also find that the tools of navigation come in handy whenever you are 
leading your patrol and troop during outdoor adventures. If you know how to 
navigate, wilderness travel becomes easy. That’s also true of sailing adventures, 
rafting trips, long-distance bicycling, and much more. Understanding ways to 
use a GPS receiver opens the fun and satisfaction of geocaching. 


Learning navigation skills can lead to some of your greatest adventures. 
Being able to use a map is a life skill that will be important wherever you go. 
With a compass and perhaps a GPS receiver, too, you can be ready to find 
your way almost anywhere on the globe. 
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urgeons re n scalpels. Plumbers | 
rely on pipe wrenches. Carpentell 
rely on hammers. Every professional 


has tools that make work possible, 
and learning how to use those 


tools is an important step in a 
_ professional's training. 
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It’s the same with Scouting. 
Although you can occasionally get by 
with little more than the Scout Basic 
Essentials, most trips will require 


more gear, including tools such as Using proper Scouting tools is important to 
rope, axes, knives, and stoves. making every adventure safe and fun. 


Knowing how to use these tools well and knowing aha not to use them 
sets you apart as a good Scout. Skill with tools will help you arid your patrol 
accomplish all you set out to do. Ethical decision-making is part of it, too. 
Deciding when and where to build a campfire or a pioneering project, for 
example, is an important choice to make, both for you and for the environment. 


Learning about knots, lashings, woods tools, stoves, and campfires is time 
well-spent. You never know when they will come in handy, but when the 
- is tight, you ‘Il be glad that you have the right tools with you and the 


ADVANCEMENT: TOOLS 


From the moment you become a Scout, you will need to know special skills 
and how to use certain tools, including knots and pocketknives. As you 
progress toward the Eagle Scout rank, you will teach these timeless skills to 
Scouts who are just learning the ropes. Here is what you will need to know. 
(See the back of this book for the official textof all rank requirements.) 


{e(e] 8) 8) Show how to tie a square knot, two halthitches, and a tauHine hitch, 
and explain how you would use each one. Learn to properly whip and fuse the 
ends of ropes so you will be able to properly - 

care for them. Demonstrate your knowledge of = 

pocketknife safety. . 


af”) aly) 44a@.81i Demonstrate a practical use of 
a square knot, two halthitches, and a tauHine 
hitch. Show how to properly care for, sharpen, : * 
and use a knife, saw, and ax, and describe we ; 


when each one should be used. 


ee) Xe W SB Explain when it is and is not appropriate to use a fire 

for cooking or other purposes. Use a knife, saw, and ax to prepare tinder, 
kindling, and fuel for a cooking fire. Using the materials you prepared, 
demonstrate how to build and light a fire, then extinguish it with minimal 
impact to the fire site. Explain when it is appropriate to use a lightweight stove 
or propane stove, then set one up and light it. Explain the safety procedures 
for using these types of stoves. Demonstrate tying the sheet bend and bowline 
knots, and describe a situation in which you would use each one. 


Wii: Suhel FSS9) Discuss when lashings should and should not be used. 
Demonstrate tying the timber hitch and clove hitch. Demonstrate tying the 
square, shear, and diagonal lashings by joining two or more poles or 
staves together. Use lashings to make a useful camp gadget or structure. 


Nhs) Use the EDGE method to teach another Scout how to build a fire, tie 
7 knots or lashings, or make a useful camp gadget or structure. 


ROPE 


Rope is an ancient material that still plays an important part in Scouting and 
many other activities. Handling rope and tying knots are good beginning skills 
to have when you are exploring the uses of tools for the outdoors. 


Natural fiber rope Syrniene rope : 
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Traditionally, rope has been made by twisting together plant fibers such as 
sisal, hemp, or manila hemp (which actually comes from a species of banana 
plant). Such rope is still common today, but you'll also come across modern 
varieties that are made by winding and twisting and/or weaving together 
strands of nylon, plastic, or other synthetic (human-made) materials. 


HOW TO WHIP OR FUSE THE ENDS OF A ROPE 


When you cut a piece of rope, the ends can come 
untwisted or start to fray. For a quick fix, tie a tight 
overhand knot at the end of the rope or wrap it with 
electrical tape. However, the permanent way to protect 
ropes from unraveling is by whipping or fusing. 


Whipping. To whip the end of a rope, use your 
pocketknife to cut away any of the rope that has 
already unraveled. Next, form a loop in a 2-foot-long 


piece of strong cord and lay the loop along one end 
of the rope. Tightly wrap, or whip, the cord around 
the rope, working your way toward the loop formed in the cord. When the 
whipping is at least as wide as the rope is thick, tuck the end of the cord 
through the loop, then pull hard on the free ends to tighten the cord and 
secure the wrapping. Unlay the end of the rope that sticks out so the whipping 
won't pull off. Trim away the extra cord, then whip the rope’s other end. 


Whipping 


Fusing. Fusing is a technique that you can use 
vith rope and cord made of plastic or nylon. This 
nethod uses heat to melt (fuse) the fibers, forming 
| permanent bond that will prevent unraveling. 
start by cutting off the frayed part of the rope. 
With rope that comes untwisted very easily, it’s 
.elpful to wrap the ends with electrical tape before 


Fusing a rope 


cutting.) Then, working in a well-ventilated area, hold the rope end a few inches 
above a lighted match or candle to fuse the strands together. Do not touch a 
newly fused rope end until it has cooled—melted rope will be hot and sticky. 
Remember to fuse both ends of the rope. 


Don't try to fuse the ends of ropes made of natural materials such as sisal. 
They will burn rather than melt. 


4 a/8-4 BREAKING 
: Manila 1,220 pounds 
| Cotton a 
Coin oe See eres 
| Polyester / 3,340 une 
| Nylon 3.340 Se : 
a : Polypropylene | 340 pounds | 2,440 Cee eS = 
| , Polyethylene | 410 Boaie pares CS) moines ai 
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COILING A ROPE OR CORD 


Neatly coiling cords and ropes makes them easy 
to carry and store. It also keeps them from tangling 
when they are not in use. Never coil a rope by 
twisting it around your elbow. This will cause the 
rope to twist, kink, and tangle. To coil a braided 
rope, hold an end in one hand and use your other 
hand to form neat coils. Neatly wrap the last few 
feet around all the coils. Double the end of the rope 
to make a bight. Pass this bight through the center 
of the coils and run the end of the line through 
this bight. Pull the end to tighten the bight around 


the coils. Coil natural-fiber ropes and secure with a 


short length of small-diameter cord. Securing it as 
Coiling 


MNIOIES 


Knots have thousands of uses. On camping trips, they'll hold gear on your 
pack, secure tents and dining flies, and prevent canoes and boats from drifting 
away. If an accident occurs, knots can be used to keep bandages in place or to 
aid in rescue attempts on the water or in the mountains. 


you would secure braided rope can cause it to kink. 


There are hundreds—even thousands—of useful knots. By mastering seven 
basic Scouting knots, you'll be ready for just about any situation that calls for 
tying ropes together, forming loops, and securing ropes to objects. Learning 
even more knots will add to your problem-solving abilities. 


Three tests of a good knot: 


® It should be easy to tie. 
® |t should stay tied. 
® It should be easy to untie. 


After you have learned to tie a 
knot, practice it often. Carry a piece 
of cord in your pocket. When you 
have a few minutes to spare, pull it 
out and tie all the knots you know. 
Practice them enough that you can tie 
them quickly—even with your eyes 
closed. When you can do that, you 
will own these knots and be ready to 
use them whenever they are needed. 


The Language of Knots 


Knots have a language all their own. Here are some important terms you 


should know. 

Running End. The end of the rope that is used to tie a knot. 4 
This end is also called the working end. 

Standing Part. All of a rope that is not the running end. 

Overhand Loop. A loop in which the running end of the 

rope is on top of the standing part. 


Overhand loop 
Underhand Loop. A loop in which the running end of 
the rope is placed under the standing part. 


Bight. A U-shaped formation created by doubling back a 
length of the rope alongside itself. The running end of the 
rope does not cross the standing part. (If that happens, the 
shape it forms is a loop, not a bight.) 


Eye. The space enclosed by a loop or bight. Underhand loop 
Turn. To take a turn, wrap the rope once around a pole or 

a stake. The friction created by the turn can help you control be fi 

a line that has tension on it, especially if you are letting line 

out or faking it in. 

Roundturn. Make a roundturn by wrapping the rope once Bight 


around a spar or stake and then halfway around again so 
that the running end of the rope is going back toward 

the standing part. A roundturn creates additional 
friction for controlling a line under strain. 


Hitch. A knot that secures a rope to a pole or 
other stationary object. 


Bend. A knot used to join two ropes. 


Dress a Knot. To adjust a new knot so that 
everything is in its place. This usually means pulling 
on all the strands evenly. Dressing a knot ensures 
that the knot will perform as expected. 


Roundturn 


SQUARE KNOT 


The square knot has many uses, from securing bandages and packages to 
joining two ropes together. A square knot works best when pressed against 
something else and the ropes are of the same diameter. It should not be used 
to hold a heavy load. 


Tying a square knot is as easy as right over left, left over right. Here’s how: 
1. Hold a rope end in each hand. 


2. Pass the right end over and under the rope in your left hand. 


3. Pass the rope end now in your left hand over and under the one now in 


your right. 
4. Tighten the knot by pulling both running ends at the same time. 


Square knot 


Square Knot (Almost) Lookalikes 


IF you follow the square knot instructions but go right over left and then 
right over left again (instead of left over right), you'll end up with a granny 
knot. Although it looks very similar to the square knot, the granny knot is 
dangerous because it pulls apart easily when the rope is holding a load. 


The thief knot also looks a lot like the square knot but is less secure and is 
dangerous if used to hold a load. I's tied by weaving the running end of one 
rope through a bight made in the other rope. legend has it that sailors used 
to tie their sea bags with this knot and tuck the ends inside. Someone going 
through a bag would probably retie it with a regular square knot, thus giving 
himself away. 

On the other hand, the surgeon's knot is an improvement on the square knot. 
To tie it, simply modify Step 2 of tying the square knot by passing the right 
end over and under the rope in your left hand twice. 
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TWO HALF-HITCHES 


Two half-hitches can be described as a clove hitch tied around its own 
standing part instead of a pole, or another way as a taut-line hitch with an extra 
loop. However you describe it, two half-hitches (also called a double half-hitch) 
form a loop that can secure the rope to a post or grommet. Two half-hitches are 
commonly used to tie guy lines onto a dining fly. 


1. Pass the running end of the rope around the post or through the grommet. 


2. Bring the end over and around the standing part of the rope, then back 


through the loop that has formed. This makes a half-hitch. 


3. Continue taking the end around the standing part to tie another half-hitch 
(this time outside the loop). Be sure to go around the standing part in the 
same direction. 


4. Pull the knot snug and slide it against the pole or grommet. 


TaN 


Two half-hitches 


TAUT-LINE HITCH 


Two half-hitches will tend to slide until the knot is cinched close to the 
post or grommet. To create an adjustable loop that stays in place, use the taut- 
line hitch. This is the knot to use for staking out the guy lines of your tent or 
dining fly. 


1. Pass the running end of the rope around the tent stake. 


2. Bring the end over and around the standing part, then back through the 
loop that has formed. Go around the standing part inside the loop again 
(this time closer to the tent stake). 


3. Going in the same direction, take the end around the standing part outside 


the loop to tie another half-hitch. 
4. Work any slack out of the knot. 


5. Slide the hitch to tighten or loosen the line. 


Taut-line hitch 


TIMBER HITCH 


The timber hitch is the perfect knot to use for dragging a log across the 
ground. It is also the knot that starts a diagonal lashing. Here’s how to tie a 
timber hitch: 


1. Pass the running end of the rope around a log. 


2. Loop the end around the standing part of the rope, then twist the end 
around itself three or more times. 


3. Pull slack out of the rope to tighten the timber hitch against the log. 


The hitch will stay secure as long as you are pulling on the rope. When you are 
done using the rope, the timber hitch is easy to loosen and remove from the log. 


MA 


Timber hitch 
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CLOVE HITCH 


Clove comes from the word cleave, meaning “to hold fast.” The clove hitch is 
used to begin and end many lashings. Here’s how to tie it: 


1. Bring the running end of the rope over and under a pole. 


2. Take the end around a second time, crossing over the first wrap to form the 
shape of an X. 


3. Bring the rope end around a third time and tuck it under the X. The ends of 
the rope should come out between the legs of the X. If they come out to either 
side of the X, you don’t have a clove hitch. 


A. Pull the ends of the rope to tighten the hitch. 


Alternate Clove Hitch 


Another way of tying a clove hitch makes it easy to lay the knot over the end 
of a pole. This method is especially useful for tying a clove hitch along the 
middle of a line. 


1. Make an overhand loop near where you want the clove hitch to be. 


2. Form an underhand loop next to the first loop and a little farther away 
from the rope end. 


3. Without turning over either loop, lay the first loop on top of the second. 


A, Place the pair of loops over the end of a pole or over the neck of a bear 
bag. Tighten the knot. 


THE POWER OF FRICTION 


Knots rely on friction, which is the resistance objects encounter 
when they move against each other. You can see the power of 


friction in two half-hitches and the taut-line hitch. The only difference 
between the two knots is that you go around the standing part inside the 
loop once with two half-hitches and twice with a taut-line hitch. Because of 
that extra loop, the taut-line hitch stays in place under pressure, while two 
half-hitches slide easily. 


BOWLINE 


The bowline forms a loop that will not slip. 
That’s just what you want for tying a rope around 
your waist or around someone requiring rescue. 
A bowline also works well for securing guy lines 
through the grommets on a tent or dining fly. It is 
also easy to untie. 


Learn to tie the bowline around yourself, around a 
post, and in the free end of a rope. With practice, you 
can even tie it with one hand. 


1. Make a small overhand loop in the standing part 
of a rope. 


2. Bring the rope end up through the loop, around and behind the standing 
part, and back down into the loop. The amount of rope remaining below 
the loop determines the size of the fixed loop in the finished bowline. 


3. Bring the working end back down through the overhand loop so it exits the 
knot toward the inside of the fixed loop. Tighten the knot by pulling the 
standing part of the rope away from the loop while holding the bight. 


Bowline 


Alternate Bowline 

Here's another way to tie the bowline. Try both methods and see which is 
easier for you. 

1. Form two bights in the rope and hold one in each hand. 

2. Pass the bight in your right hand over the bight in your left hand. ° 


3. Pass the running end in your right hand under the standing end and then up 
through the loop in your left hand. Tighten the knot. 


To untie the bowline, turn the knot 
over. Notice the collar-shaped bight of 


rope in the bowline. To untie the knot, 
push the collar away from the loop as 
if you were opening the top on a soda 


can. That will break the knot so that 


you can loosen it. 


SHEET BEND 


The sheet bend is the preferred 
knot for tying together two ropes of 
the same or different diameters. It is a 
close relative of the bowline and can be 
untied in the same way. 


1. Make a bight in the end of the thicker rope and hold it with one hand. 


2. Pass the running end of the other rope through the bight. Then take that end 
around and behind the bight. 


3. Bring the end across the front of the bight and tuck it under its own standing 
part so that both rope ends emerge on the same side of the knot. 


4. Tighten the knot by holding the bight and pulling the standing part of the 


smaller line. 
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How to Tie a Necktie @ 


Being prepared is about more than learning 
skills for the outdoors. While it isn't used much 
in camp, a knot for tying a necktie—like the 
halfWindsor shown here—will come in handy 
through the years. Here’s one way to do it: 


1. Put the tie around your neck with the wide end 
to your left. This end should hang about 12 inches 
lower than the other end. 


2. Lay the wide end across the narrow one and wrap it around the back, 
then up and through the loop to the front, then down toward the right. 


Tt : 


3. Pull the wide end underneath the 
narrow end and to your left, then up & 
and through the loop to the back, 
then down toward the left. 


4. Put your two index fingers on the 
front of the knot and your thumb on 
the back. Bring the wide end up and 
across the front from left to right. 


5. Bring the wide end to the back and up 
through the loop. Guide the wide end 6 
forward and down through the loop being 
held open by your index fingers in front of 
your neck. 


6. Adjust the shape of the tie as you slide the 
knot comfortably against your collar. 


LASHINGS 


Use some rope to join two or more poles and you've got a lashing. Add 
., more poles with additional lashings, and you can create pioneering projects 


that are useful and fun. 


With a little time and a few materials, you might build a tripod from 
which to hang a lantern or a towel rack or wash station for your camp kitchen. 
If you have more time and materials, you could build a dining table (complete 
with benches), a bridge, or even a functioning merry-go-round. Whatever you 
build, you'll have fun and gain valuable practice with knots and lashings. 
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The Language of Lashings 


The following terms will help you understand how 
to make lashings. 


Pole. Usually made of wood, poles are the structural 
components of pioneering projects. Depending on 
the scale of a project, you may use something as 
light as a hiking stick or as sturdy as a tree trunk. 

A large, heavy pole is often called a spar. 


Wrap. A wrap is a turn made around two or 
more poles to hold the poles tightly together. Most 
lashings require three or more wraps made tightly 
side by side. 


Frap. A frap is a turn made between two poles. It goes around the wraps to 
pull them together. Usually two frapping turns are made on a lashing. 


rr ST PRT SAT UO 


Outdoor Ethics in Pioneering 


Large-scale pioneering projects require a 
lot of sturdy poles. To minimize your impact 
on the environment, use poles that come 
from your troop or council camp's supply 
of building materials. If you gather natural 
materials, do so in a way that does no 
harm to the environment. For example, 

a landowner who is clearing a piece of 
property might let your troop scavenge downed trees for use in pioneering 
projects. Store poles in a cool, dry place, and they could last for years. 


Build your projects on durable surfaces, not in fragile environments. Many 
footsteps in a small area could trample plants and compress soil, making it 
difficult for the land to recover. 


Use the following guidelines when you're planning a pioneering project. 
® Follow the principles of outdoor ethics fo protect the land. 


= Use only materials approved for the project. 


® Take everything apart when you are done, and leave no evidence that 
you were there. 


™ Store poles so that they can be used for future pioneering projects. Coil 
ropes and cords and store them. 


SQUARE LASHING 


Use a square lashing for 
binding together two poles 
that are in contact with each 
other and cross each other at 
any angle from 45 degrees to 
90 degrees. The lashing gets 
its name from the fact that 
the wrapping turns are at 
90 degrees—or “square” — 
to the poles. 


While creating a square lashing, keep your first clove hitch in place by 
twisting the running end of the rope around the standing part a few times. 


Caring for Pioneering Materials 


Pioneering requires using materials that 
are taken from nature. Poles come from 
trees that have been cut down, and 

rope is made from plant fibers or from 
synthetic fibers derived from oil. Keeping 
pioneering materials in good condition will 
help minimize the impact that pioneering 
projects have on the environment. 


= Keep poles from rotting by storing 
them loosely stacked and under cover 
so that they will stay dry. Shave the 
bark off of poles so that when they do 
get wet, they will dry out quickly. 


™ Poles usually rot at their ends. You can 
often cut the rotten parts off of an old 
pole and keep using the middle portion. 


® Natural fiber ropes will grow mold and rot if you put them away 
wet. Always let rope dry before coiling it. 


= Many synthetic ropes are sensitive to the ultraviolet rays in sunlight. 
Store them in a dry location away from windows. 


PT EE PON TS TT LT TT I NT EI RT 


1. Place the poles in position. 
2. Tie a clove hitch around the bottom pole just below the crosspiece. 


3. Make three tight wraps around both poles, going over one pole, under the 
other, etc. As you form the wraps, lay the rope on the outside of each previous 
turn around the top pole, and on the inside of each previous turn around the 
bottom pole. 


4. Wind two fraps around the wraps, pulling the rope very tight. You may even 
want to put your foot on the lashing to gain more leverage as you pull. 


5. Finish with a clove hitch around the top pole, snug against the lashing. Add a 
half-hitch or two next to it for extra security. 


Square 
lashing 


Mark II Square Lashing 


Here are the steps for an alternative to the square lashing. 


1. Place the poles in position. 


2. Fold the rope in half. Place the midpoint of the rope around the vertical 
pole and just under the horizontal pole. 

3. Work both ends of the rope at the same time to make three wraps around 
the pole. 


4. Cross the rope ends between the poles in opposite directions to make two 
fraps around the wraps. 


5. Pull the fraps tight and tie the two rope ends in a square knot. 
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SHEAR LASHING 


You can construct a sturdy triangle of 
an A-frame with a shear lashing at the top 
and square lashings at the bottom corners. 


1. Lay two poles side by side and tie a 
clove hitch to one of them. 


2. Make eight to 10 tight wraps in a 
figure-eight pattern around both poles. 
How stiff the legs of the A-frame 
will depend on the tightness of these 
wrapping turns. 


3. Make two tight fraps between the poles. 


4. Finish with a clove hitch around the 
other pole, and add a half-hitch or two 


for extra security. 


5. Spread the ends of the poles to the 
desired distance. Redo the lashing if it 


is too tight or too loose. 


DIAGONAL LASHING 


Use a diagonal lashing when you need to close a gap between two poles that 
cross but don’t touch. The lashing gets its name from the fact that the wrapping 
turns cross the poles diagonally. 

] 


1. Tie a timber hitch around both poles and pull it snug. 


2. Make three tight vertical wraps around the poles, laying the wraps neatly 
alongside each other. 


3. Make three horizontal wraps across the three vertical wraps. 
A. Go around one of the poles and make two tight fraps between the poles. 


5. Tie off the rope with a clove hitch on either pole, and add a half-hitch or two 


for extra security. 


TRIPOD LASHING 


A close relative of the shear lashing, the tripod 
lashing is used to join three poles together to form 
a tripod. 


1. Lay three poles alongside each other, making sure 
the bottom ends are lined up. 


2. Tie a clove hitch around one outside pole. 


3. Wrap the rope around the poles six to eight times 
in a figure-eight pattern. (How stiff the tripod 
legs will be when they’re separated depends on the 
number and tightness of these wrapping turns.) 

4. Make two tight fraps on each side of the 
center pole. 

5. End with a clove hitch around an outside pole, 
and add a half-hitch or two for extra security. 


6. Spread the legs of the tripod into position, 
crossing the tops of the outside poles under the 
middle pole. 


ROUND LASHING 


Round lashings can be used to join two poles 
together, side by side, to extend their length. You 
could use them to build a tall flagpole out of hiking sticks. 


1. Position the poles beside each other and join them together with a 
clove hitch. 

2. Make several very tight, neat wraps around the poles. There are no fraps 
in a round lashing. The wraps must do all the work, so pull them as tight 
as you can. 

3. Finish the lashing with another clove hitch around both poles. 

4. Make a second round lashing farther along the poles to keep them from 
from separating. 


FLOOR LASHING 


The floor lashing will tie down the top of a table, 
the deck of a raft, the floor of a climbing platform, 
or the walkway of a bridge. It consists of two 
stringers—spars on which the platform will rest— 
and numerous floor poles. These steps will create a 
floor lashing on one side of your platform; repeat 
the steps for the other side. 


1. Lay the floor poles side by side on top of the 
stringers. Tie a clove hitch around one stringer, 
pigtailing the running end around the 
standing part. 


2. Wrap the running end of the rope around the 
first floor pole. 


3. Make a bight in the standing part of the rope. 
Push it up between the first and second floor 
poles inside the stringer and loop it over the 
second floor pole. Pull the rope tight. 


4. Make another bight and place it over the third 
floor pole on the outside of the stringer. Pull the 
rope tight. 

5. Continue securing the floor poles in the same 
manner, alternating between bights on the inside 
of the stringer and on the outside of the stringer. | | ot) S| il | invot 


Tighten the lashing as you go. 


6. Finish the lashing with a clove hitch around the Floor lashing 
stringer, and add a half-hitch or two for extra security. 


POCKETKNIVES, SAWS, AND AXES 


When you are splitting firewood, repairing equipment, or clearing a tree that 
has fallen across a trail, the correct use of a pocketknife, a saw, and an ax can make 
your work easier. Take pride in learning the right way to handle each tool. 


Just as important as knowing how to use woods tools is knowing when not 
to use them. Carving or chopping into live trees may kill them. Hacking at dead 
trees and logs can leave ugly scars. Never cut any trees without guidance from a 
camp ranger, property manager, landowner, or your Scout leaders. 
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POCKETKNIFE 


A pocketknife truly is a multipurpose tool with hundreds of uses. It can 
cut a rope, open a can, whittle a tent stake, punch a hole in a belt, or slice a 
biscuit for breakfast at a campsite. It’s also handy for tightening a screw on 
a pack frame or camp stove, and for making wood shavings to start a fire. 


Screwdriver Main blade _-—» 


~~ Flat-head 


screwdriver 


Pliers .C) Bottle opener 


Small blade 


Flat-head Phillips-head screwdriver 
screwdriver Cf 


Tweezers 
Pliers 


Flat-head screwdriver 
Ruler 


SE AY Phillips-head 
Bottle opener SS Multitoo! screwdriver 


Pocketknives come in a variety of sizes and styles. A good general-use 
pocketknife has a can opener, a screwdriver, and one or two blades for cutting, 
but some knives also include scissors, magnifying glasses, and other tools. A 
multitool is an elaborate version of the pocketknife that unfolds to reveal a 
dozen or more tools. Bigger is not always better. On most campouts, youre 
unlikely to need a wire stripper, magnifying glass, hex screwdriver, or fish 
scaler—and it’s not much fun to carry around a knife that weighs half a pound. 
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Safe Knife Use 

= Always keep a knife’s blades closed except when you are using them or 
cleaning the knife. 

= Have only one blade open at a time. 

= Always cut away from yourself, never toward yourself. Otherwise, 
if the blade slips, you may be injured. 

® Close the blades before you pass a knife to someone else. 

™ Keep your knife sharp. A sharp blade is easier to control than a 
dull one. 

= Obey all regulations about carrying knives in public places, including 
your school and on airplanes. 

= Never carry a knife with the blade open. 

= Never throw a knife. 

= Never strike a knife with another tool. 


® Never use the point of a cutting blade as a prying tool. The knife might 
bend or break. 
Choosing the best knife for the task at hand is important. The BSA neither 
encourages nor bans fixed-blade knives, nor sets a limit on blade length, but 
many councils and Scout camps have restrictions on the types of knives that 
Scouts can use. Always use a knife that is both appropriate and within any 
established guidelines. 


TAKING CARE OF A POCKETKNIFE 
Most pocketknives today are made of metal that won't rust. However, dust 
and lint can collect inside the knife, and normal use will dull the cutting blades. 


Cleaning. Open all the blades. 
Wrap a small bit of cloth around the 
end of a toothpick, moisten the cloth, 


and wipe the inside of the knife. 
If you have used your pocketknife 


to cut food or to spread peanut 

butter and jelly, get rid of bacteria by 
washing the knife in hot, soapy water 
along with the rest of your dishes. 
After washing the knife, apply a bit of 
light oil to lubricate the joints. 


Sharpening. Sharpen your knife with a whetstone. 
Some experts put water on the stone while they are 
sharpening. Some use light mineral oil, and others 
want the stone to be dry. The choice depends upon i sani 


the kind of stone and the traditions of the sharpener. 


1. Hold the knife blade against the stone at an angle of about 25 degrees. That 
is, place the back of the blade so that it is tilted off the stone between one- 
fourth and one-third of the way to vertical. Be sure your fingers are below 
the surface of the stone. 


2. Push the blade along the stone as though 
you were slicing a layer off the top of the 
stone, or move the blade against the stone 
in a circular motion. Try to keep the blade 
at a consistent angle. 


3. Sharpen the other side of the blade in the 


same manner. 


Check sharpness by wiping the knife with a clean cloth and examining the 
edge of the blade in the sun or under a bright light. A dull cutting edge reflects 
light and looks shiny. A sharp edge is so thin that it has no shine at all. 


CAMP SAW 


Use a camp saw for most outdoor wood cutting. The blades of folding saws 
close into their handles, much like the blades of pocketknives. A bow saw has a 
curved metal frame that holds a blade in place. 


Folding saw . Bow saw and sheath 


Clearing branches and brush from 
a hiking trail is a conservation service 
project you might do with your patrol 
or troop. To saw a branch from a tree, 
make an undercut first, then saw from 
the top down. The undercut prevents 
the falling branch from stripping bark 
off the trunk. A clean cut close to the 
trunk won't leave an unsightly “hat rack” that might snag the clothing or packs 
of travelers on the trail. Cut saplings level with the ground so that there are no 
stumps to trip over. 


To saw a loose piece of wood, brace it against a chopping block, sawhorse, or 
other solid support. Use long, smooth strokes and let the weight of the saw pull 
the blade into the wood. 


Safe Saw Use 


® Sheath a saw when it is not in use. 


= Carry a saw with the blade turned away from your body. 
® Replace dull blades. Sharp saws are easier to use and to control. 


= Use care when passing a saw to another person or, better yet, set it 
down and let the other person pick it up. 


= Always wear gloves and protective eyewear. 
= Don't cut any trees or branches—alive or dead—without permission. 


® Don't allow a saw blade to cut into the ground. Soil and rocks will 
quickly dull the teeth. 


® Don't leave a saw lying around camp. 


CTTETS 
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TAKING CARE OF SAWS 


Treat every saw with the same respect you give your pocketknife. Protect 
the blade of a bow saw with the plastic sheath that came with the blade. Close 
folding saws when they aren’ in use, and store them in a tent or under a 
dining fly. Protect the blade of a bow saw with a sheath made from a piece of 
old garden hose cut to the length of the blade. Slit one side of the hose, fit it 
over the blade, and hold it in place with duct tape or cord. 


The teeth on saw blades are set—bent so that they will cut two thin 
grooves in the wood and then rake out the shavings in between. Even with 
the best care, the teeth will slowly lose their set and their ability to cut easily 
through the wood. Saw blades should be replaced when they become dull. 


Take along a spare blade when you have a lot of cutting to do. 


Face 
Butt or poll Head 


AX 


The ax has a long and colorful history 
in America’s forests. Pioneers used axes to 
cut trails and roads through the wilderness. 
Settlers chopped down trees to make way for 
gardens and fields. With their axes and related 
tools, people hewed boards and beams for 


Sheu 
frontier buildings. oulder 


Early Scouts often carried axes to camp for pre- 
paring firewood, sharpening wooden tent stakes, 
and shaping spars for signal towers, bridges, and 
other pioneering projects. Today, Scouts most 
often use hand axes to complete conservation 
projects on trails and in campgrounds. Occasion- 
ally, they also use them to split cut wood into 
kindling. As with all woods tools, handling an ax 
safely requires good judgment and practice. 


Sheath 


Knob 


Safe Ax Use 
Because of its size and the way in which it is used, an ax can be more 
dangerous than other woods tools. Remove the sheath only when you are 
prepared to use an ax correctly, and then follow this checklist: 


® Safe tool ® Safe carrying 
= Safe shoes, eyewear, gloves ® Safe handling 
= Safe working area ® Safe storage 


® Safe technique 
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Safe Tool. An ax must be in good condition. If the head is loose, the blade 
dull, or the handle damaged, don’t use it. Bring an unsafe tool to the attention 
of your Scout leaders and either help repair it or retire it from duty. 


Safe Shoes, Eyewear, Gloves. Always wear sturdy boots when you are 
chopping with an ax. Your boots may not stop a blade from hitting your foot, 
but they can limit the extent of an injury. 


Safe Working Area. You must have plenty of room to 
swing an ax. Check your clearance by holding the ax at 
arm’s length by its head. Slowly turn in a circle. Remove 
any brush or branches that the handle touches, as well as 
any above you that you might snag when you swing the 


ax. Be certain other people stay at least 10 feet away while 
you are cutting. 


In a long-term camp where you will be using lots of firewood, rope off an ax 
yard large enough to provide the space you need to work. Enter the yard only to 
chop and saw wood. Clean up chips, bark, and other cutting debris when you 
are done. 


Safe Technique. Before doing any cutting, get your feet set and your body 
balanced. Stay relaxed. Pay attention to the work in front of you, and be aware 
of what is going on around you, too. 


Chopping branches off a log is called limbing. 
Stand on the side of the log opposite the branch 
you want to remove. Chop close to the base of the 
branch, driving the ax into the underside of the 
branch. Keep the log between yourself and your cuts. 
If your aim is off or the ax skips on a branch, the 
Limbing blade will hit the log rather than your leg. 


Cutting through a log is known as bucking. Begin by holding the ax with one 
hand near the head and the other close to the knob of the handle. Lift the head 
above your shoulder, then slide your hands together at the knob and swing the bit 
into the log. Let the falling weight of the ax head do most of the work. 


Bucking 


Slide your hand back down the handle to the head, lift the ax, and swing 
it again. Aim your blows so that you cut a V-shaped notch as wide at the top 


as the log is thick. 


Splitting firewood—cutting it lengthwise—is best done on a chopping 
block, a piece of a log that provides a flat, stable surface. A poor swing of the 
ax will send the bit into the block rather than toward your feet. 


To split a large chunk of wood, stand it upright on the chopping block 
and drive the ax into the end of it. If the wood doesn’t split, remove the ax 
before swinging it again. Don’t swing an ax with a piece of wood stuck on the 
bit. When the ax does go through the wood, the bit should hit the chopping 
block rather than the ground. 


Split a small stick with the contact method by placing the ax bit against the 
stick. Lift the stick and ax together and bring them down against the chopping 
block, forcing the bit into the wood. Twist the ax to break apart the pieces. 


Safe Carrying. Place a sheath over an ax blade 
whenever it is not being used. Carry the ax at your 
side with your hand at the top of the handle near 
the head, making sure it is well clear of the ground. 
The blade should be turned out from your body. If 
you stumble, toss the ax away as you fall. Never carry 
an ax on your shoulder where the ax bit could be 
dangerously close to your neck and head. 


Safe Handling. Give an ax to another person by 
holding the handle with the ax head down. Pass it 
with the bit turned away from both of you. When 
the other person has a grip on the handle, he or she 
should say, “Thank you.” That’s your signal to release your hold. 


Safe Storage. Sheath your ax and store it under a dining fly or in a tent. 
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SHARPENING AN AX 


Keep your ax sharp with a mill bastard file that is 8 or 10 inches long. The 
lines across the face of a file are its teeth. They angle away from the point, or 
tang. A sharp file will be flat gray, not shiny. A silvery shine means that a file has 


broken teeth and won't work very well. 


Wear leather gloves to protect 
your hands as you sharpen an ax 
with a file. Make a knuckle guard 
by drilling a small hole in a 3-inch 
square of leather, plywood, or an old 
inner tube. Slip the hole over the 
tang of the file and hold the guard in 
place with a file handle. You can buy 
a handle at a hardware store or make 


one from a piece of wood. 


Brace the ax head on the ground between two wooden pegs or tent stakes 
and a log about 6 inches in diameter. Another Scout can help hold the ax steady. 
Place the file on the edge of the blade and push it into the bit. Use enough 
pressure so that you feel the file cutting the ax metal. 


The Totin’ Chip 


The Totin’ Chip has long been carried 
by Scouts who have promised to use 


knives, saws, and axes safely and in This isto certify that the bearer 

the right situations. The card reminds report th 
them of their responsibilities whenever Mio Neko te oun or } 
they are using woods tools. A Scout's Kncoreigation ofthe shave bac hacky 
Totin’ Chip rights can be taken from 8 Scout leader 


him if he fails in his responsibility. ak SSE SHERI, 


To earn the Totin’ Chip, do the following: 


1. Read and understand woods tools use and safety rules from the Boy 
Scout Handbook. 


2. Demonstrate proper handling, care, and use of the pocketknife, ax, 
and saw. 


3. Use knives, axes, and saws as tools, not playthings, and only when you 
are able to give them your full attention. 


4. Respect all safety rules fo protect others. 


5. Respect property. Cut living and dead trees only with permission from the 
landowner and with good reason. 


6. Subscribe to the Outdoor Code. 


Lift the file as you draw it back for another stroke. A file cuts only when 
you push it away from the tang. Dragging the file across the blade in the 
wrong direction can break the teeth and ruin the file. 


Sharpen with firm, even strokes. After you have filed one side of the bit, 
turn the ax over and do the other side. Use about the same number of strokes. 
Remember that a dull edge reflects light and will look shiny. Keep filing until 
the sharpened edge seems to disappear. 


Camp Shovel 


A small camp shovel or garden trowel is handy for removing and a 
saving earth from a latrine hole. A metal shovel is the perfect tool 
for moving hot coals while cooking with a Dutch oven or 
aluminum foil. On winter campouts, a snow scoop or 

avalance shovel is ideal for building snow shelters. 
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CAMPFIRES - 


A campfire can warm you, 


cook your food, and dry your 
clothes. Bright flames can lift 
your spirits on a rainy morning. 
At night, glowing embers will 
stir your imagination. 


A good Scout knows how 
to build a fire, especially in an 
emergency. He also knows 
there are often reasons why he 
should not light a fire. Bonfires 
are not appropriate. 


= Campfires can sterilize soil. Vegetation might have a hard time growing 
again where a fire has been. 
= Fires burn dead branches, bark, and other organic matter that would have 
provided shelter and food for animals and plants. 
= Fire sites can char the ground, blacken rocks, and spoil the appearance of 
the land, especially in heavily used campgrounds. 
= Campfires must be closely watched to prevent them from spreading into 
surrounding grasses, brush, and trees. 
Find out ahead of time if the area where you will be camping permits the 
use of fires. Even where fires are allowed, a lightweight stove is probably a 
better choice for cooking. 


HOW TO BUILD A CAMPFIRE 


Whenever you need to build a fire, follow these steps. Your campfire will 
be safe, usable, responsible, and kind to the land. 


Make a safe fire site. The first step in fire-building is to make a safe fire site, 
one on which nothing will burn except the fuel you feed the flames. It’s a spot 
from which fire cannot spread. Many camping areas have metal fire rings, grills, 
or stone fireplaces. Use these existing fire sites whenever you can. 


Otherwise, select a spot on gravel, sand, or bare earth that is well away from 
trees, brush, and dry grasses. Look overhead and avoid choosing a spot near low- 
hanging branches that sparks might ignite. Choose a site that is far enough away 
from mage gad boulders so that they won't be blackened by smoke. Also check 

: zs that you are not building your fire near tree 
roots that could be harmed by heat. 


Rake away pine needles, leaves, twigs, 
and anything else that might burn. Save the 
ground cover so that you can put it back 
when you are done with your fire. Place a pot 
or bucket of water close by to put out the 
flames if they begin to spread. 


i pee ; ~ || ms 
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Gather tinder, kindling, and fuel wood. Next, gather your materials, including 
tinder, kindling, and fuel wood. It’s important to have your materials in place 
before you strike a match. Otherwise, your fire is likely to go out while you're 
gathering more wood. 


Dead twigs and small branches that are still on a tree might be tempting, 
but outdoor ethics principles discourage breaking branches off of trees. 
Gather kindling this way only in emergencies or where it will not harm the 
environment. Use only the fuel you find on the ground. 
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Homemade Fire-Starters 


Many Scouts have favorite fire-starters 
that they bring from home. An easy one 
is cotton balls rubbed with petroleum 
jelly. You can carry these in a plastic 
bag and take one out when you need 
it. To make a cotton ball burn longer, 
put it in a cup cut from a cardboard 
egg carton. Invert the cup and light it 
with a match. 


Tinder. Tinder catches fire easily and 
burns fast. Dry pine needles, grasses, 
shredded bark, and the fluff from seedpods 
all make good tinder. Shavings cut with a 
pocketknife from a dry stick of wood also 


work well as tinder. Gather enough tinder 
to fill your hat once. Tinder 


Kindling. Dead twigs no thicker than a pencil are called kindling. Find 
enough kindling to fill your hat twice. 


Fuel. Fuel wood can be as thin as your finger or as thick as your wrist. Use 
sticks that you find on the ground. Gather them from a wide area rather than 
removing all the downed wood from one spot. 


Kindling Fuel wood 


Fuzz Sticks 


Fuzz sticks can help get a fire 
going. Cut shavings into each 
stick, but leave the shavings 
attached. Prop the fuzz sticks 
upright in among the kindling. 


Teepee fire lay 


Lay the fire. Heat rises. Keep this in mind as you arrange tinder, kindling, and 
fuel so that the heat of a single match can grow into the flames of a campfire. A 
tepee fire is a good all-around method. 


1. Place a big, loose handful of tinder in the middle of your fire site. 
2. Arrange plenty of small kindling over the tinder. 


3. Place small and medium-sized sticks of fuel wood around the kindling as 
if they were the poles of a tepee. Leave an opening in the tepee on the side 
against which the wind is blowing so that air can reach the middle of the fire. 


Light the fire. When the fire lay 
is complete and you have a good 
supply of kindling and fuel wood on 
hand, ease a flame underneath the 
tinder. The flame can come from a 
match or lighter. You might even use 
a magnifying glass, flint and steel, ora | 
fire-by-friction set. 


Practice different methods of 
lighting a fire during campouts where 


fires are permitted and appropriate so 
that you become confident with your 
fire-building skills. In an emergency, you'll know just what to do. 


Tinder for Lighting Fires Without Matches 


Very fine tinder is needed for lighting fires with the magnifying glass, flintand- 
steel, or fire-by-friction methods. Try shredding the dry inner bark of a cottonwood, 
elm, or cedar tree. In an emergency, gather the fluff from a mouse nest or chip- 
munk burrow, if you can find one. You also might use a few squares of toilet 
paper or tear several pages from a book. 


An ideal spark-catcher is char—a piece of cloth that has been charred by 
lighting it on fire and then snuffing out the flame. Dry, crumbling wood from a 
standing dead tree or a stump also can be burned a litle and then snuffed out 
to make char. Keep char dry in a plastic bag until You need it. 


THE SCIENCE OF FIRE 


Fire needs just three ingredients: fuel, heat, and oxygen. 
Beginning fire-builders often forget the oxygen part. 


They lay their fires so tightly that oxygen can’t get to 
the tinder underneath. Experts lay their fires loosely 
and blow gently on them once the kindling starts 

to burn. 


MANAGING AND PUTTING OUT A FIRE 


Build each fire just large enough for your needs. This will minimize the 
amount of wood you burn and can make it easier to erase signs of a fire once 
you are done. And if youre using the fire for cooking, you'll be able to get 
close without singeing your eyebrows. 


Take responsibility for every campfire by keeping an eye on it at all times. 


Extinguishing a fire 
Extinguish every fire when you no longer need it or if you won't be around to 
watch it. Splash water on the embers, then stir the damp ashes with a stick and 


splash them again. Repeat this process until the fire is cold out—cold enough so 
that when you hold your hand just above the ashes, you do not feel any heat. 


Wet-Weather Fire Tips 
= Before rain begins, gather tinder, kindling, and fuel wood and store it 
all under your dining fly. 

= Keep a supply of dry tinder in a plastic bag. | 

® Split wet sticks and logs with an ax. The wood inside should be dry. 
= Protect matches from dampness by carrying them in a plastic aspirin 
bottle with a tight lid. . 
| 


= Store a butane lighter away from heat and moisture, and it will give 
you a flame in even the wettest weather. 
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Fireplaces 
A fireplace holds cook pots securely above 

the flames and allows air to reach the fire. 

Three-Point Fireplace. For a single pot 


or pan, push three metal tent stakes into 
the embers. 


Log Fireplace. Place a log on each side 
of the fire. The logs should be arranged 
close enough to hold your pots. The fire 
will slowly burn through the logs, so keep 
an eye on your pots whenever you are 
cooking meals or heating water. 


Try resting several old metal tent pole sections or pieces of iron reinforcing bar 
across the logs as a base on which to rest your pots. You also might use a grill 
or oven grate for this purpose. 


a 


Sometimes you will build your fire in a permanent fire site. Clean such sites 
by picking out any bits of paper, foil, and unburned food. Pack them home with 
the rest of your trash. If you have made a new fire site, get rid of all evidence 
that it was ever there. Scatter any rocks, turning sides that have been blackened 


by soot toward the ground. Fling cold ashes over a wide area and toss away any 
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unused firewood. Replace ground cover. When youre done, the site should look 
just as it did when you found it. 


CAMP STOVES 


A stove won't blacken rocks and cooking gear or scorch the soil. With a stove, 
you can camp where there is no firewood or where campfires are not allowed. 
Stoves work well in deserts, high mountains, and deep forests. They also are ideal 
for use in storms and on snow. 


Many camping stoves burn white gas or kerosene. 
Store these fuels in special metal bottles with lids 
that screw on tightly. Choose bright red bottles or 
mark them with colorful tape so there is no chance of 
mistaking them for water bottles. 


Butane and propane stoves burn gas from small 
pressurized cans called cartridges. Carry cartridges and 
fuel bottles in the outside pockets of your pack where 
gas fumes can't get near your food. 


Gas stove 


Place your stove on a level surface free of leaves, sticks, 
or other burnable material. A patch of bare ground or a 
flat rock is all you need. During winter campouts, you can 
carry a piece of sturdy plywood about 6 inches square. Use 
it as a platform to hold your stove on top of the snow or 
to prevent the cold ground from chilling the stove. 
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Cartridge stove 


Carry home all empty fuel containers. Don’t put them in or near fires. If 
heated, they might explode. 


Stoves operate in different ways, depending on what kind of fuel they burn. 
Read your stove’s instructions carefully and follow them exactly. In addition, 
always follow these stove safety rules: 


= Use camping stoves only where allowed and only with adult supervision. 


= Never use a stove inside a tent or cabin. There is a danger of fire and of 
poisoning by odorless gas fumes. 


® Before lighting the burner, tighten the stove’s fuel cap or tightly screw on 
the fuel canister. Be sure that containers with extra fuel are stored safely 
away from the stove. Do not loosen the fuel cap or canister of a hot stove. 


= Stoves sometimes flare up. Keep 
your head and hands to one side of 
a stove as you light and adjust it. 


® Do not overload a stove with a 
heavy pot. Instead, set up a grill 
over the stove to bear the weight 


of the pot. 


= Never leave a burning 
stove unattended. 


= Allow hot stoves to cool before 
changing cartridges or filling fuel 
tanks. Refill stoves and store extra 
fuel far away from sources of 
open flames such as other stoves, 


candles, campfires, and lanterns. 


Before you set out to build a campfire or use a camp stove on an outing, 
become familiar with the BSA’s Chemical Fuel and Equipment Policy, 
located on Scouting.org in the Scouting Safely section. Also take the time 
to review the Unit Fireguard Chart with your patrol and any others who will 


be traveling with you. 
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\ X Then you were a baby, the 
responsibility for keeping 


you safe fell solely on your parents 
and other caregivers. They made 
sure there was nothing around 
that could harm you, and they 
rarely let you out of their sight. 

If you crawled toward something 
dangerous, they would quickly 
step in to protect you. 


Things are different now, Keeping safe is everyone's responsibility, 
As you move closer to becoming 
an adult, more and more people share responsibility for keeping you safe, 
including your Scout leaders, coaches, teachers, and other caring adults. Some 
of the responsibility falls on you, too, because there are times when no caring 
adults are around to protect you. As you become a leader, you also take on 
some responsibility for the other Scouts in your patrol and troop and for 


helping them learn how to protect and take care of themselves. 
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ADVANCEMENT: PERSONAL SAFETY 


Scouting can teach you much about being safe—and not just when you're building 
fires, using woods tools, or steering canoes through rapids. It can teach you to 
protect yourself from child abuse, from bullying, and from the dangers you can 
encounter on the Internet. Along your trail to Eagle, you will learn about keeping 
yourself safe in all these situations and more. (See the back of this book for the 
official text of all rank requirements.) 


With your parent or guardian, complete 
the exercises in the pamphlet How to Protect Your 


Children From Child Abuse: A Parent's Guide. Earn 
the Cyber Chip for your grade. 


1/4\|>)3;17010) i Explain the importance of keeping 
yourself safe using the buddy system on outings and 
in your neighborhood, and demonstrate the buddy 

system by using it on a troop or patrol outing. 


Je 3&0) >el W359) Explain the three R's of personal 
/ safety and protection. Describe what a bully is 

and what an appropriate response would be to 
someone who is bullying you or someone else. 


CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 


The vast majority of adults want only what is best for the young people in 
their care. Some adults, however, are guilty of abuse and neglect. In fact, police 
departments and social-service agencies receive more than 3 million reports of 


child abuse each year. 


Abuse happens when a child or older youth is harmed or threatened with 
harm by a person responsible for that child’s or youth’s care. Neglect happens 
when a person responsible for the care of a child or youth fails to provide for 
that person’s needs. Abuse and neglect affect people from infancy through their 
teenage years. 


NEGLECT 


Someone has been neglected if the persons he or she depends on do not 
provide food, clothing, shelter, medical care, education, and supervision. When 
these basic needs are withheld deliberately, not because the parents or caregivers 
don’t have much money, it is considered neglect. 
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PHYSICAL ABUSE 


Physical abuse is the deliberate injury of a child or youth by a person 
responsible for his or her care. Physical abuse often stems from unreasonable 
punishment or from punishment that is too harsh. Physical-abuse injuries can 
include bruises, broken bones, burns, and abrasions. 


EMOTIONAL ABUSE 


Emotional abuse harms the mind 
and spirit, not the body. Someone suffers 
from emotional abuse when constantly 
ridiculed, rejected, blamed, or compared 
unfavorably with brothers or sisters or 
other children. Expecting too much from 
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a child or youth in academics, athletics, 
or other areas is a common cause of 


emotional abuse by parents or other adults. 


SEXUAL ABUSE 


When an adult or an older child uses his or her authority to involve 
someone else in sexual activity, it is sexual abuse, and that person is a child 
molester. The molester might use tricks, bribes, threats, or force to persuade 
the child or youth to join in sexual activity. 


The BSA’s Youth Protection program includes policies 
and training courses designed to keep Scouts safe from child 
abuse. Your parents and other adults are encouraged to take 
the training, especially before participating in any Scouting 
activity, and your Scouting leaders must complete Youth 
Protection training every two years. 


To keep Scouts safe, the BSA has adopted policies called Barriers to Abuse. 
These policies protect the safety and well-being of Scouts while helping adult 
leaders avoid situations that could be misunderstood. By learning about the 
Barriers to Abuse, you will understand why your leaders do things a certain 
way, such as adhering to the policy of no one-on-one contact with Scouts by 
declining to give you rides home from troop meetings. Understanding how 
these barriers can help you stay safe can be applied in all situations. 


Two-deep leadership on all outings is required. At minimum, two 
registered adult leaders, or one registered leader and a participating Scout's 
parent or another adult, are required for all trips and outings. One of these 
adults must be 21 years of age or older. All youth need to know that adults are 


there if needed. 
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One-on-one contact 
between adults and youth 
members is prohibited. In 
situations requiring a personal 
conference, the meeting is to be 
conducted with the knowledge 
and in view of other adults 
and/or youth. 


Two-deep leadership 
and no one-on-one contact 
between adults and youth 
members includes digital 
communication. Leaders may 
not have one-on-one private 
online communications or 


engage one-on-one in other 
digital activities (games, social media, etc.) with youth members. Leaders should 
copy a parent and another leader in digital and online communication, ensuring 
no one-on-one contact exists in text, social media, or other forms of online or 
digital communication. 


Age-appropriate and separate accommodations for adults and Scouts are 
required. Zenting. When camping, no one is permitted to sleep in the tent of a 
person of the opposite sex or an adult other than his or her own spouse, parent, 
or guardian. Assigning youth members more than two years apart in age to 
sleep in the same tent should be avoided unless the youth are relatives. Shower 
Facilities. Whenever possible, separate shower and latrine facilities should be 
provided for male/female adults and male/female youth. If separate facilities are 
not available, separate shower times should be scheduled and posted. 


The buddy system should be used at all times. The buddy system is a safety 
measure for all Scouting activities. Buddies should know and be comfortable 
with each other. Self-selection with no more than two years difference in age or 
with significant differences in maturity should be strongly encouraged. When 
necessary, a buddy team may consist of three Scouts. No youth should ever be 
forced into or made to feel uncomfortable by a buddy assignment. 


Privacy of youth is respected. Adult leaders and youth must respect each 
other's privacy, especially in situations such as changing clothes and taking 
showers at camp. Adults may enter youth changing or showering areas only to 
the extent that health and safety requires. Adults must protect their own privacy 
in similar situations. 


Inappropriate use of smartphones, cameras, or imaging or digital devices 
is prohibited. Although most Scouts and leaders use cameras and other 
imaging devices responsibly, it is easy to unintentionally or inadvertently 
invade the privacy of other individuals. The use of any device capable of 
recording or transmitting visual images in or near shower houses, restrooms, 
or other areas where privacy is expected is inappropriate. 


No secret organizations. The BSA does not recognize any secret 
organizations as part of its program. All aspects of the Scouting program 
are open to observation by parents and leaders. 


Youth leadership is monitored by adult leaders. Adult leaders must 
monitor and guide the leadership techniques used by youth leaders and ensure 
that BSA policies are followed. 


Discipline must be constructive. Discipline used in Scouting must be 
constructive and reflect Scouting’s values. Corporal punishment is never 
permitted. Disciplinary activities involving isolation, humiliation, or ridicule are 


prohibited. Examples of positive discipline include verbal praise and high fives. 


Appropriate attire for all activities. Proper clothing for activities is required. 


No hazing. Hazing and initiations are prohibited and may not be included 
as part of any Scouting activity. 


No bullying. Verbal, physical, and cyberbullying are prohibited in Scouting. 


All adult leaders and youth members have responsibility. Everyone is 
responsible for acting in accordance with the Scout Oath and Scout Law. 
Physical violence, sexual activity, emotional abuse, spiritual abuse, unauthorized 
weapons, hazing, discrimination, harassment, initiation rites, bullying, 
cyberbullying, theft, verbal insults, drugs, alcohol, or pornography have no 
place in the Scouting program and may result in revocation of membership. 
For more information, please see the BSA’s Guide to Safe Scouting and other 
Youth Protection resources. 


Trusted Adults 


A trusted adult is a parent, teacher, 
counselor, religious leader, or other adult, 
approved and agreed upon by your 
parents, with whom you can talk if you are 
in trouble. It's a good idea to keep a list of 
five or so trusted adults so you have several 
people to turn to in different situations or if 
your first choice is unavailable or is part of 
the problem. 
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THE THREE R'S 


While every situation is different, you can protect yourself from abuse by 
remembering the three R’s of personal protection: recognize, respond, and report. 


= Recognize that anyone could be a molester. You may have heard the term 
“stranger danger.” While some strangers can be dangerous, a molester 
is usually a person you already know. It can be a brother, sister, teacher, 
neighbor, leader, or another youth who takes advantage of you or someone 
you know. Molesters can be very skilled at influencing young people, so be 
aware of situations that could put you at risk. If another youth or adult in a 
position of trust or authority asks you to do something you know is wrong 
or to keep a secret, they are violating personal safety rules and should be 
reported immediately to a parent, trusted adult, or Scout executive. 


Respond when someone is doing something that goes against your gut or 
against the safety guidelines. Getting away from the person and telling a 
trusted adult or parent what happened is one powerful way to respond. 
You can also say no, tell them to stop and leave you alone, and report 
them to a leader or trusted adult as soon as it is safe to do so. Sometimes 
our bodies freeze as a natural response when someone is doing something 
that feels concerning or dangerous. Even if you don’t stop it or yell “no” in 
the moment, that’s OK. You can still respond later by following up with a 
parent or trusted adult. Remember, it is not your fault. You are surrounded 
by people who are interested in you and your well-being. But sometimes 
the attention they pay crosses a boundary. If attention feels unwanted or 
inappropriate, say no and don’t be embarrassed to run away, yell, or cause 
a commotion. Resistance will stop most attempts at molestation. Tell a 
trusted adult immediately about this attempt and any future attempts. 


Report attempted or actual molestation or any activity that you think 

is wrong to a parent or other trusted adult. Any time someone does 
something to you that your instincts tell you is wrong, or that makes you 
feel threatened or uncomfortable, tell someone you trust. It’s OK to ask 
for help. Reporting abuse prevents further abuse and helps protect other 
potential victims. Be a buddy; if you see, suspect, or hear that another 
youth is experiencing abuse, be brave and tell a trusted adult. 
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Grooming 


Child molesters are sneaky criminals. Instead of physically attacking you or 
another victim outright, a molester will gradually build a relationship with you or 
an intended victim, showering you or that person with gifts and special attention. 
He will say that your friendship is special and that other people wouldn't 
understand it. He will want you to keep secrets and violate rules. Once he has 
gained your trust, he will slowly try to convince you to engage in sexual activity 
that seems harmless at first but gradually gets more serious. 


To keep the victim from reporting the abuse to a trusted adult, the molester will 
try to convince you that he is equally responsible for the inappropriate behavior 
or that you somehow caused or encouraged it. This is not true; molesters are 
solely responsible for the abuse they inflict. No parent, leader, or other youth 
should ask you to do anything inappropriate in order to receive a gift, reward, 
favor, or money to participate in the Scouting program. 
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If you think you are being groomed or abused, talk to a trusted adult immediately. 
This can be hard to do, but remember that a Scout is brave. 


BEING A GOOD—AND SAFE—SCOUT 


When you joined Scouting, you promised to be faithful to the rules 
of Scouting found in the Scout Oath, Scout Law, Scout motto, and Scout 
slogan. But these rules don’t require you to put yourself in potentially 
dangerous situations. 


Sometimes people who really do not need help will ask for it in order to 
create an opportunity for abusé. You should be familiar with five rules of 


personal safety. 
THE FIVE RULES OF PERSONAL SAFETY 


The five rules of personal safety are: 


1. Use your network of trusted adults. You have the right to say no and tell 
a parent or trusted adult what happened. 


2. Check first. Always check with a trusted adult before agreeing to go 
anywhere with another person. 


3. Use the buddy system. Go with a friend or buddy when participating in 


activities inside and outside of Scouting. 


4. Trust your gut instinct, the “uh oh” feeling. Trust your gut feelings and 
instincts when something feels wrong. 


5. No secrets. It is not OK for others to ask you to keep secrets about 
activities that they would not want your parents to know about. 
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The Scout Law also states that a Scout is obedient—but that does not mean 
you have to obey an adult or another youth when that person tells you to do 
something that you feel is wrong or that makes you uncomfortable. In these 
situations, talk with your parent or a trusted adult about concerns. 


A Scout is brave. Telling a trusted adult when you think a friend is being abused 
or neglected is a Good Turn that could even save a life. 


Personal Safety Rights 


When feeling threatened, you have the right to 


® Trust your instincts or feelings. 
™ Expect privacy. 
8 Say no to unwanted touching or affection. 


® Say no to anyone's inappropriate 
demands and requests. 


® Withhold information that could 
jeopardize your safety. 


® Refuse gifts. 
™ Be rude or unhelpful if the situation warrants. 
= Run, scream, and make a scene. 

® Physically fight off unwanted advances. 

® Ask for help. 


TAKING CARE OF YOURSELF 
NHEN YOU ARE 


ALONE 


If your parents or guardians have given you the 
responsibility of taking care of yourself when they are 
away from home, discuss with them what they expect of 
you when you are on your own. An important step can 
be making a list of contact numbers and keeping it near a 
telephone or in your mobile phone. Having these numbers 
handy will give you plenty of trusted adults you can call if 
you have questions or need help. 


Your parents or guardians may set guidelines for you to follow when you are at 
home by yourself. Perhaps they'll ask that you not invite friends over during those 
hours. They may ask that you call them if you plan to leave. Remember: A Scout 
is trustworthy. Show by your actions that you can be trusted. 


Emergency Contacts 


Use this example to start your own list of important telephone numbers. Keep the 
list in a safe, convenient place near the telephone, and program the numbers 
into your mobile phone, too. 


Emergency response: 

Parent or guardian at work: 

Parent's or guardian's mobile phone: 
Nearest relative: 

Trusted adult (leader, neighbor, family friend): 


Scout leader: 
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Religious leader: 


MAKING GOOD CHOICES 


Common sense, ethics, wisdom, and good judgment help you make good 
choices and allow you to do your best with what you know. The skills you 
have can prepare you for what lies ahead. Self-leadership will help you develop 
a vision of what is right and the steps for getting there. The Scout Oath and 
Scout Law will provide guidance along the way. 


GOOD JUDGMENT IN CHOOSING FRIENDS 


Your friends are among the most important people in your life. You enjoy 
being with them and going places together. They understand you. You depend 
on one another for support through good times and bad. . 
Good friends can be with you for many years to come. 


A good friend will hold you accountable. He'll encour- 
age you to get your homework done before you go out to 
play, and he'll ask you how you're doing on your Scout 
advancement. If you start making bad decisions, he'll call 
you out. And you will do the same for him. 


Choose friends whose values you share and admire. Be 
open to those who are not just like everyone else you know. 
Differences in race, culture, and language may keep some people at a distance, 
but those differences can also be doorways for you to expand your understand- 
ing of other people and of the world. Disabilities might seem to be barriers to 
friendship, too, but look beyond what seems to separate you. You might be 
surprised to discover how much you have in common with others and how 
much you can share with one another. 


The Buddy System 


Scouting’s buddy system is a good example of how friends can look out for each 
other. It serves a dual purpose: In addition to ensuring your buddy partner's safety 
during activities, it also helps ensure your personal safety by making sure you are 
never alone and vulnerable. 


tee 


The buddy system works by pairing 
Scouts who are about the same 
age and who have about the 

same experience level. (If an odd 
number of Scouts are on the outing, ; 
a buddy team may include three ee | ; 

Scouts.) Each Scout should know ht | < 

where his buddy is at all times, and , “ex Ee 

no Scout should leave the group ps } a 
without his buddy, including going / ima iw 
to the latrine, the trading post, or Sticking with a buddy will help ensure the 
anywhere at night. best Scouting experience. 


The buddy system also applies to working on merit badges. When you meet with 
a merit badge counselor, you should always take along a buddy or a parent. This 
helps the counselor obey the rule about no one-on-one contact, and it gives you a 
friend to share the learning experience with. 
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PEER PRESSURE 


At some point while you are growing up, you will probably discover that 
friends or acquaintances are doing something you know is wrong. They might be 
using tobacco, alcohol, or illegal drugs or engaging in sexual activity. They might 
be cheating on tests, stealing, or being unkind to others. They may want you to 
join them, even though you know what they are doing is not right. When you 
refuse, they might say that they'll stop being friends with you. 


Real friends will not ask you to do anything that could put you at risk. If 
those who say they are your friends are smoking, drinking, using drugs, watching 
pornography, using profanity, or doing anything else that is unwise, you don't 
have to go along with them. You might need to look for new friends who are 
interested in healthier activities. Don’t worry; they are out there. Be true to your 
values, and you will find them. 
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BULLYING AND HAZING 


Bullying happens when someone uses his power and position to frighten, 
embarrass, harass, or threaten another person. Hazing is bullying that involves 
forcing someone to do something unpleasant, stupid, or dangerous, usually 
as a requirement for joining a group. Bullying and hazing can lead to poor 
self-image, low self-esteem, physical problems, and worse in the person being 
targeted. People who are bullied often grow up to bully others, creating a 
continuing cycle of pain. These actions have no place in Scouting. 


Bullying can take many forms: 
® Verbal. Name-calling and teasing 


® Social. Spreading rumors, leaving the target out of activities, and 
breaking up or manipulating friendships 

® Physical. Hitting, pushing, shoving, and physical coercion 

= Group. Intimidation and ostracizing 

® Criminal. Injury, assault, and sexual aggression 

= Cyberbullying. Using digital technology (social media, mobile phones, 


computers, etc.) to do any of the above 


Youth who bully often operate in the open because they think what they're 
doing enhances their status in the group. (It doesn’t.) However, some youth 
who bully—especially online—act in secret. 


You might be able to tell that a friend is being bullied if he or she: 


® Is reluctant to join activities 

= Comes to activities late or leaves early 

= Is afraid or acts nervous around certain people 

® Avoids certain places 

= Shows increased anger for no obvious reason 

= Talks about wanting to carry a weapon for self-protection 
® Talks about loneliness or suicide 

= Takes blame for his or her problems 


= Doesn't defend himself or herself when teased or pushed 


= Suddenly has fewer friends 
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HOW TO STOP BULLYING 


The Scout Law calls on you to be helpful, friendly, courteous, and kind. That 
means that you should never bully and that you should help to stop bullying 
when it’s happening to people around you. 


Here are some simple actions you can take to stop bullying if you feel safe 
doing so. 


= Be an “upstander,” not a bystander. Instead of saying nothing, which can 
make the person who bullies think that his behavior is OK, tell him to stop. 
Say you don’t like it and that it isn’t funny. 


® Avoid bullying back. It won't help if you use mean names or actions. And it 
could make things worse. 


If you don't feel safe—for example, if you think the person who is bullying 
will attack you next—you can still help. Here’s what you can do. 


® Say kind words to the person being bullied, such as, “I’m sorry about what 
happened” and “I don’t like what that kid said.” Help him understand that 
it’s not his fault. Be a friend. 


® Tell the person being bullied to talk to someone about what happened. 
Offer to help by going along. 


= Pay attention to the other people who 
see the bullying. Are any of these 
bystanders laughing or joining in with 
the bullying? If yes, let them know that 
they’re not helping. 

= Tell a trusted adult. The person being 
bullied needs help from an adult, and 
the person doing the bullying probably 
does, too. By telling an adult, you can 


start the healing process. 


STAYING SAFE ONLINE 


Today we are online more than ever before. We use the Internet to do 
research, to check the latest sports scores, to connect with family and friends, 
to play games, and to have fun. 


Unfortunately, some people use the Internet for bad purposes, such as 
to spread malware, to steal people’s financial information, and to engage in 
cyberbullying or online grooming. That means you need to be just as careful 
online as you are in the real world. 
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THE CYBER CHIP 


A great way to learn about staying safe online is by earning the BSA’s Cyber 
Chip. Much like the Totin’ Chip shows that you know how to use woods 
tools properly, the Cyber Chip shows that you know how to use the Internet 
properly. The Cyber Chip requirements vary based on your grade in school, 
but they include the following: 


= Reading and signing the Internet Safety Pledge 
= Making a contract with your parent or 
guardian about how you will use computers 
and mobile devices 
= Watching videos about staying safe online 
= Teaching others about Internet safety 


® Discussing with your Scoutmaster the 


proper use of electronic devices during } 


troop meetings and outings 4 
The Cyber Chip expires annually. When Jd Ca q 
you renew it, you will have the chance to learn 


the latest information about Internet safety. ° Sea 


Internet Safety Pledge 
® | will think before | post. bec Prepared. For Life. 
® | will respect other people online. 
® | will respect digital media ownership. 


=| won't meet face-to-face with anyone | meet in the digital world unless | 
have my parent's permission. 


® | will protect myself online. 


TIPS FOR STAYING SAFE ONLINE 


Follow these guidelines to stay safe online: 


Don’t give out personal or emotionally private information online. If 
you would feel uncomfortable seeing what you are typing or posting on a 
billboard, don’t put it on the Internet. 


Create a positive online footprint. Things that you post online last forever 
in cyberspace. Pause and think before you post. Step away from the computer 
or your cellphone if you are upset or angry. If you do make a mistake, own up 
to it, learn from it, and start making online choices that you can feel proud 


standing behind. 
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The Scout Law and the Internet 


As in all other aspects of his life, when a Scout is engaging in online activity, he is: 


Trustworthy. Be truthful with others online, unless it is not safe to do so, and be 
very careful of the information you share. If you are unsure, speak fo your trusted 
adult. Do the right thing when sharing other people’s words, pictures, music, and 
other creations. Make sure you have the owner's permission before using them. 


Loyal. Share information about others only if you have their permission to share it. 
Uphold appropriate agreements you make with friends when you play games 
with them. 


Helpful. Alert others to scams, cheats, and suspicious sites. Point thern to 
reliable and accurate sources of information. Encourage people to report bad 
behavior online. 


Friendly. Reach out to support others who are doing good things, like posting 
quality creative works. Support those who are bullied. 


Courteous. Be polite and respectful. When you use other people’s work, be sure 
to ask permission when necessary, follow fairuse standards, and give credit to the 
people who created and own the work. 


Kind. Treat people with respect when you are interacting on social networks, playing 
games, talking or texting on a cellphone, or engaging in other digital activities. 


Obedient. When using digital devices, follow the rules set by your parents or 
guardians, teachers, and Scout leaders. Abide by the rules established by sites, 
services, devices, and games. 


Cheerful. Use games, messaging tools, and social forums to build relationships 
with others while having fun. 


Thrifty. Be a smart consumer. Know your voice, text, and data plans, and use them 
wisely. Be sure to study digital devices and services you want. Before buying them, 
make sure you're not overspending on functions and features you won't need. Be 
careful not to run up charges on apps and sites. 


Brave. Stand up for what is right. Do not participate in mocking and bullying 
others, even if your friends are doing it. Report suspected abuse to a trusted adult. 


Clean. Use clean language and discuss only appropriate topics when using digital 
devices to communicate with others. 


Reverent. Respect the feelings of other people. Do not use digital devices to 
spread irreverent ideas. 


If you suspect attempted sexual exploitation of 
children using the Internet, you or your parent can 
contact the CyberTipline® at 1-800-843-5678 
or www.cybertipline.org. If the incident 

involves the Scouting program, call your 


council Scout executive immediately or email 


youth. protection@scouting.org. 


Be kind. Remember that friends you 
interact with on the Internet are real people 
with real feelings. They can be wounded by 
social media posts as easily as they can be 
wounded by insults in the lunchroom at 
school. Words have power both online and 
offline, so use words that build community 
rather than create division. 


Listen to your gut instinct. If something 
seems too good to be true, it probably is. If 


a website seems dangerous, click away from it. If a conversation makes you 
uncomfortable, end it immediately. Don’t agree to meet in person anyone 
you've met online without your parents’ involvement and permission. 
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Help keep the Internet safe. Don't send or forward disturbing, harassing, 
or provocative emails. If you are on the receiving end of cyberbullying, do 
not respond but report it instead. Offer support to those who are targeted 
by cyberbullying. 


Respect boundaries. Refuse to send or receive sexual pictures with your 
phone or online devices. Help create a culture of respect. 


Use reporting resources. Most websites have terms of service that describe 
how they should be used, as well as ways to report misuse and abuse. If some- 
one is using a site to cause harm, follow the reporting guidelines for that site 
or tell a trusted adult. 


This chapter has covered some scary 
topics, including child abuse, bullying, and 
danger on the Internet. While you should be 
aware of these problems, you don't have to 
be frightened. You can enhance your safety 
by surrounding yourself with good friends 
who share your values and trusted adults 
who will listen to any concerns you have. 

By relying on those people, and following 
the Scout Oath and Scout Law, the three R's 
(recognize, respond, and report), and the five 
rules of personal safety at all times, you will 
be safe during your Scouting years and ready 
to take on even more responsibility when 


you become an adult. 
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ADVANCEMENT: NAVIGATING THE RANKS 


For more than a century, Scouts have tested themselves against a strong standard of 
requirements to advance from rank to rank until they reach the pinnacle: the Eagle 
Scout Award. Along the way, they learn Scouting skills that cover everything from 
knottying to camping to aquatics—including the how and why of the advancement 
program. Learning about advancement is the icing on the cake of your trail to 
Eagle. (See the back of this book for the official text of all rank requirements.) 


ee] 8) Describe the four steps in Boy 
Scout advancement. Describe what ranks 
and merit badges are and how they are 
earned. Since joining the troop and while 
working on the Scout rank, participate in a 
Scoutmaster conference. 


the Tenderfoot rank, participate in a 
Scoutmaster conference. Successtully 
complete a board of review. 


the Second Class rank, participate in 
a Scoutmaster conterence. Successfully 
complete a board of review. 


aS) eS While working on the First Class rank, participate in a Scoutmaster 
conference. Successfully complete a board of review. 


SU\'9) Earn six merit badges, including any four that are required for the Eagle 
} Scout rank. While a First Class Scout, participate in a Scoutmaster conference. 
Successfully complete a board of review. 


U7 39 Earn five more merit badges, including three additional ones that are 
] required for the Eagle Scout rank. While a Star Scout, participate in a Scoutmaster 
conference. Successfully complete a board of review. 


FN} 8) Earn a total of 21 merit badges (10 more than required for the Life rank), 
including First Aid, Citizenship in the Community, Citizenship in the Nation, Citizen- 
ship in the World, Communication, Cooking, Personal Fitness, Emergency Pre- 
paredness or Lifesaving, Environmental Science or Sustainability, Personal Manage- 
ment, Swimming or Hiking or Cycling, Camping, and Family Life. Plan, develop, 
and give leadership to others in a service project. While a Life Scout, participate 

in a Scoutmaster conference. Properly prepare and submit the Eagle Scout Rank 
Application, and successfully complete an Eagle Scout board of review. 
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THE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


The advancement program includes two elements: ranks and merit badges. 
Boy Scouting has seven ranks—Scout, Tenderfoot, Second Class, First Class, 
Star, Life, and Eagle—and more than 135 merit badges. 


‘The ranks are designed to teach the skills you need to be a good Scout: 


= The Scout rank starts you off on the right foot by covering topics such 
as the Scout Oath, the Scout Law, and the patrol method. You should 
complete this rank as soon as you join a troop. 


= The ranks of Tenderfoot, Second Class, and First Class cover important 


skills related to camping, cooking, hiking, navigation, outdoor ethics, 
first aid, fitness, citizenship, leadership, nature, tools, and aquatics. It’s 
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a good idea to complete these ranks within your first 12 to 18 months 
as a Scout. 


= The ranks of Star, Life, and Eagle emphasize leadership, service, and 
earning merit badges. (To become an Eagle Scout, you must have earned 
at least 21 merit badges.) You can work on these ranks until you turn 18. 


By the time you become a First Class Scout, you should be ready for 
anything Scouting can throw at you. By the time you become an Eagle Scout, 
you should be ready for anything /ife can throw at you. 


The official resource for the details of the 
BSA’s advancement program is the Guide to 
Advancement, No. 33088. Troop leaders and 
district and council advancement committees 
can refer to this document for the answers to 
every advancement question. 


THE FOUR STEPS OF BOY 
SCOUT ADVANCEMENT 


You advance in rank by doing things with 
your patrol and troop, with your leaders, and on your own. 
Much of your progress will be a natural outgrowth of the things you're doing 
in Scouting, such as going on campouts and helping with service projects. 
Don’t be surprised if a leader tells you you've completed a requirement you 
didn’t even know you were working on! 
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Only about 5 percent of all Scouts reach the rank of Eagle Scout. However, every Scout has 
the potential to get there. 


Turning activities into advancement involves four steps: 


1. 


Zs 


You learn. At troop meetings and on outings, you learn and practice skills 
that are required for advancement. For merit badges, you work with a 
merit badge counselor who helps you learn the required skills. 


4 


You are tested. Once you feel 
that you have mastered a skill, 
a leader tests you and passes 

you on the requirement. This 
could be a youth leader, an y 
adult leader, or a merit badge yi 
counselor. (This won't be your 


M 
we | 


parent unless your parent is 
also a troop leader or merit 
badge counselor.) 


You are reviewed. When you have completed all the requirements for a 
rank (except the Scout rank), you meet with a board of review made up 
of troop committee members. The board makes sure you've completed all 
the requirements and also talks with you about your Scouting experience. 


You are recognized. As soon as possible, you are recognized for your 
achievement at a troop meeting where you receive your badge. (You'll 
later be recognized again at a special ceremony called a court of honor.) 


Details About Advancement Requirements 


Requirements for each rank appear later in this book, as well as in the 
annual publication Boy Scout Requirements and on the BSA website. You 
must complete the requirements exactly as written; if a requirement says to 
demonstrate a skill, for example, you can’t just discuss or describe it. 


Occasionally, the BSA changes advancement requirements. When that 
happens, unless otherwise stated, you can complete your current rank 
under the current requirements, but you must start your next rank under 
the new requirements. 


You can work on the requirements for the Scout, Tenderfoot, Second Class, 
and First Class ranks at the same time. However, you must complete the ranks 
in order. With Star, Life, and Eagle, you can work on requirements for the 
next rank only after you have completed the previous rank (although you can 
earn the merit badges that count toward those ranks at any time while you're 
a Scout). 


Unless you have special needs and qualify for an exemption, you cannot 
complete advancement requirements after you turn 18. 


Advancement for Scouts With Disabilities 


Scouts who have disabilities can fully participate in the advancement program 
and even reach the rank of Eagle Scout. Scouts who are developmentally 
disabled or who have severe physical challenges may qualify to remain in 
Boy Scouting past their 18th birthdays, which gives them more time to work 
on advancement. Conditions that could qualify a Scout for this exemption 
include Down syndrome, autism, blindness, behavioral disorders, and 
traumatic brain injury. 


Scouts who are unable to complete the requirements for the ranks of Scout, 
Tenderfoot, Second Class, or First Class because of a permanent physical 

or mental disability may qualify to complete alternative requirements. These 
alternatives must provide a similar challenge and learning experience while 
taking into account the Scout's disability. (Alternatives are not available for the 
Star, Life, and Eagle ranks.) 


Scouts who are working toward the ranks of Star, Life, and Eagle may qualify to 
earn alternatives to some of the Eagle-required merit badges. These alternatives 
must present the same. challenge and learning level as those they replace. 


Accommodations must be approved in advance by the council advancement 
committee. See the Guide to Advancement for more information. 
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The Scoutmaster Conference 


One of the requirements for each rank (and for Eagle Palms) is to participate in a 
Scoutmaster conference. This is simply a visit with your Scoutmaster—or in some 
cases, another adult leader—where you discuss your progress in Scouting and | 
any goals you would like to set for the future. Scoutmaster conferences typically last 

10 to 15 minutes, although those for Eagle Scout might last 30 minutes or more. 


Although the Scoutmaster conference is listed near the end of each set of rank 
requirements, it can happen at any time while you're working toward your next 
rank. And don't worry—you can't fail Scoutmaster conferences; you simply have 
to participate. 


MERIT BADGES 


Scouting offers more than 135 merit badges, each of 


which provides an introduction to a different topic. Many 
of these badges cover Scouting skills such as 
camping and first aid, but through the merit 
badge program you can also learn about 
sports, hobbies, science, trades, business, 
technology, and even future careers. 


Follow these steps to earn a merit badge: 


1. Pick a subject. Review Boy Scout 
Requirements or the BSA website to find 
a merit badge you would like to work 
on. Talk with your Scoutmaster about 
your interest. He or she will help you 
find a merit badge counselor—an adult 
with special knowledge in the field— 
and will give you a signed merit badge 
application (often called a “blue card”) Pianta 

that the counselor will fill out as you 

complete the badge requirements. 


2. Contact the merit badge counselor. Get in touch with 
the merit badge counselor and tell him or her that you Snow Sports 
want to earn the merit badge. The counselor may ask to 
meet you to explain what is expected and to start helping you complete the 
requirements. You should also discuss work that you have already started 
or possibly completed. (Unless otherwise specified, work for a requirement 
can be started at any time.) Ask your counselor to help you learn the things 
you need to know or do. You should obtain and read the merit badge 
pamphlet on the subject. 


Remember the Buddy System 


You must have another person with you at each meeting with a merit badge 
counselor. This person can be another Scout, your parent or guardian, a brother 
or sister or other relative, or even a friend who's not a Scout. 


Taking another Scout along is a great way to help a friend advance in Scouting. 
Remember, however, that each of you must complete the badge requirements 
individually. 


3. Show your stuff. Once you are ready, call 
the counselor again to make an appoint- 
ment. When you go, take along the things 


you have made to meet the requirements. 
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If they are too big to move, take pictures 
or have an adult tell in writing what you 
have done. The counselor will test you on 
each requirement to make sure you know your stuff 
and have done or can do the things required. 


4. Be recognized. When the counselor is satisfied that 
you have met each requirement, he or she will sign 
your application. Give the signed application to your 


Scoutmaster so you can be awarded your badge! Programining 


Merit Badge Pamphlets 

For every merit badge, the BSA publishes a merit badge MERIT BADGE SERIES | 
pamphlet that will tell you everything you need to know to, . ti 
complete the requirements for the badge. You don’t have AS ¥ | 
to read the pamphlet to earn a badge, but doing so will ; ; 
give you an advantage and will help make the process ON ear 


easier and more rewarding. And if you want to learn 
more about the topic you're studying, you will find a list ee _ 
of helpful resources in the back 
of the pamphlet. 


LECTI 
OQ 


Ne 


The titles in the merit badge 
series are updated periodi- 
cally. Many troops maintain a — 
library of merit badge pamphlets, Coin Collecting 
aie k which are : a ee merit badge pamphlet 
old. While older pamphlets can contain valuable 
information, remember that you must follow the current 
badge requirements, which are found in Boy Scout 
Requirements and on the BSA website. 


Merit badges that are 
required for the Eagle 
Scout rank have silver 
borders. The rest have 
green borders. 


Personal Management, Crime Prevention, 
required for Eagle not required for Eagle 


Details About Merit Badge Requirements 


As with rank requirements, you must meet merit badge requirements exactly 
as written. Look for the verb in each requirement; verbs like “make,” “list,” 
(<4 » «¢ 2? es . » 
collect,” “demonstrate,” “identify, 
and “label” will tell you what you 
need to do. 


Some troops and Scout camps 
offer merit badge classes where 
several Scouts work on the same 
badge at the same time. These 
classes can be a good way to 
learn badge skills, but remember 
that you must still complete the 
requirements as written. 


? 


The Robotics merit badge will find you building 


There is no time limit for cndidusting your eenbeher 


completing a merit badge, as long 
as you complete it before your 18th birthday. You can start a merit badge as an 
11-year-old, set it aside for several years, and pick it back up at age 16 or 17. 


If the requirements for a merit badge you are working on change, you may 
(unless otherwise stated) choose to complete the old requirements using the old 
pamphlet or you may switch to the new requirements and the new pamphlet. 


THE EAGLE SCOUT 
SERVICE PROJECT 


For many Scouts, the biggest 
hurdle on the trail to Eagle is 
the Eagle Scout service project. 
Unlike the projects you do for 
other ranks, the Eagle project 
requires you to plan, develop, 
and give leadership to others. 


While this requirement can seem like a huge task, it’s not designed to be. 
The Eagle Scout Service Project Workbook will walk you through each step of the 
process, from choosing a project to developing a plan to writing a final report. 
Your troop, district, or council might also assign an adult coach to help you. 


Eagle Palms 

After you become an Eagle Scout, you can earn 
an Eagle Palm, a small pin that goes on your 
Eagle Scout medal, by remaining active in your 
troop for three months, earning five additional 
merit badges, and continuing to lead and live 
by the Scout Oath and Scout Law. The Bronze 
Palm represents five additional merit badges, 
the Gold Palm represents 10 additional merit 
badges, and the Silver Palm represents 15 
additional merit badges. Beyond that, you 
wear a combination of Palms that represents the 
number of additional merit badges you've earned. (For example, 20 additional 
merit badges would be represented by one Silver and one Bronze Palm.) Eagle 
Palms must be earned before your 1 8th birthday. 


THE TRAIL TO EAGLE AND BEYOND 


Becoming an Eagle Scout is a big accomplishment. Earning the badge 
requires you to create a vision of future success and to develop a plan to make 
that vision a reality. The requirements take into account everything you've 
learned about leadership, service, outdoor skills, and values. Throughout your 
life, you will encounter people who recognize the badge and who will trust 
and rely on you because you are an Eagle Scout. (By the way, you always are an 
Eagle Scout—never were/) Your status as an Eagle Scout could help you earn a 
college scholarship, enter the military at a higher pay grade, or get a good job. 
More importantly, what you've learned on the trail to Eagle will help you be 
successful in whatever you do after your time as a Scout comes to an end. 


Bronze Palm 
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Eagle Scout Rank Application 


Before you can go before an Eagle Scout board of review, you must complete 
the Eagle Scout Rank Application, No. 512-728. You can fill out this application 
on a computer or print it and complete it by hand. Fill out the form carefully, 

and double-check dates and other information before submitting. Be careful to 
follow all the instructions as explained on the form. Attachments that must go with 
the application are the completed Eagle Scout Service Project Workbook, No. 
512-927, a statement of your ambitions and life purpose, and a listing of your 
positions, honors, and awards. 


POSITIONS OF RESPONSIBILITY 


A requirement for Star, Life, and Eagle is to serve your troop in a position of 
responsibility for four to six months, depending on the rank. The positions that 
qualify for the Eagle rank are described below. For Star and Life, you can also 
serve as bugler or carry out a Scoutmaster-approved leadership project to help 
your troop. 


Here’s a brief description of each position of responsibility. In addition to 
the duties outlined here, every youth leader should set a good example, wear the 
Scout uniform correctly, live by the Scout Oath and Scout Law, and show and 
help develop Scout spirit. 


SENIOR PATROL LEADER 


The senior patrol leader is the top youth leader in 
the troop. He presides over all meetings and activities, 
chairs patrol leaders’ council meetings, and leads the 
troop’s annual program planning conference. He appoints 
other youth leaders with the advice and consent of the 
Scoutmaster and oversees their training and work. 


ASSISTANT SENIOR PATROL LEADER 


‘The assistant senior patrol leader trains and gives direct 
leadership to appointed youth leaders such as the scribe 
and quartermaster. He helps the senior patrol leader run 
meetings and activities and guides the troop in the senior 
patrol leader’s absence. 


PATROL LEADER 


The patrol leader plans and leads patrol meetings and 
activities. He represents his patrol at all patrol leaders’ 
council meetings and at the annual program planning 
conference. He knows the needs and capabilities of his 
patrol members and works to make them successful. 
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TROOP GUIDE 


The troop guide introduces new Scouts to troop 
operations and guides them through early Scouting 
activities. He serves as a coach to the patrol leader of the 
new-Scout patrol and works with him at patrol leaders’ 
council meetings. He helps new Scouts earn the First 
Class rank within their first 12 to 18 months. 


DEN CHIEF 


The den chief serves as the activities assistant for a 
Cub Scout or Webelos Scout den. He meets with the 
den leader to review den and pack meeting plans and 
helps out however he can. He projects a positive image 
of Boy Scouting and, if serving as a Webelos den chief, 
helps prepare boys to join Boy Scouting. 


HISTORIAN 


The historian gathers pictures and facts about past 
activities of the troop and keeps them in scrapbooks, 
wall displays, or information files. He takes care 
of troop trophies and keepsakes and maintains 
information about troop alumni. 


ORDER OF THE ARROW TROOP 
REPRESENTATIVE 


The Order of the Arrow troop representative serves 
as a communication link between the local OA lodge 
or chapter and the troop. He promotes year-round 
and resident camping and participation in high- 
adventure programs and community service projects. 
He encourages Arrowmen in the troop to be active 
participants in lodge and/or chapter activities and 
to seal their membership in the Order by becoming 
Brotherhood members. 


LIBRARIAN 


The librarian establishes and maintains a troop 
library. He keeps records of literature owned by the 
troop, adds new or replacement items as needed, and 
maintains a system to check literature in and out. 
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QUARTERMASTER 


The quartermaster maintains patrol and troop equip- 
ment. He keeps equipment in good repair and ensures the 
storage area is clean and neat. He issues equipment and 
sees that it is returned in good order. He suggests new or 
replacement items. 


BUGLER 


The bugler plays the bugle (or a similar instrument) 
to mark key moments during the day on troop outings, 
such as reveille and lights out. He must know the required 
bugle calls and should ideally have earned the Bugling 
merit badge. 


SCRIBE 


The scribe attends and keeps a log of patrol leaders’ 
council meetings. He records attendance and dues pay- 
ments of all troop members and records advancement in 
troop records and on the troop advancement chart. He 
handles troop correspondence. 


INSTRUCTOR 


The instructor teaches Scouting skills as needed within 
the troop or patrols. He prepares well in advance for each 
teaching assignment so that he can be effective. If the 
troop has more than one instructor, he may specialize in 
a particular area, such as first aid or knot-tying. 


CHAPLAIN AIDE 


‘The chaplain aide assists the troop chaplain or religious 
coordinator in meeting the religious needs of troop 
members. He leads worship services on campouts and 
encourages saying grace at meals. He tells troop members 
about the religious emblems program for their faith and 
makes other troop leaders aware of religious holidays 
when they are planning activities. 


WEBMASTER 


The webmaster establishes and maintains a safe and 
secure troop website. He ensures that the troop website 
is a positive reflection of Scouting for the public. He 
works with the scribe to manage the troop’s electronic 
communication tools. 


OUTDOOR ETHICS GUIDE 


The outdoor ethics guide helps the troop plan and 
conduct an outdoor program that emphasizes effectively 
practicing the principles of outdoor ethics. The guide 
works to help Scouts improve their outdoor ethics 
decision-making skills to help minimize impacts as they 


participate in outdoor activities. He supports Scouts who 
are working to complete the relevant requirements for the 
Tenderfoot, Second Class, and First Class ranks. 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT SCOUTMASTER 


The junior assistant Scoutmaster functions just 
like an assistant Scoutmaster (except for leadership 
responsibilities reserved for adults 18 years of age or 
older). He works as part of the Scoutmaster corps and 


handles any duties assigned by the Scoutmaster. 


Besides ranks and merit badges, you can earn dozens of other awards and 
recognitions in Scouting. While they are not part of the advancement program, 
these awards and recognitions demonstrate what you are learning in Scouting. 
To learn more about these awards, see the current year’s Boy Scout Requirements 
or the BSA’s Awards Central website, or talk with your Scoutmaster. 


OUTDOOR RECOGNITIONS 


Scouts tend to be the best campers and hikers in 
the woods. If you're the best of the best, you can earn 
these special awards. 


Totin’ Chip, Firem‘n Chit, and Paul Bunyan 
Woodsman. You can earn these recognitions by 
demonstrating your mastery of woods tools and safe 
fire-building practices. The Totin’ Chip and Firem’n 
Chit come with patches you can wear on your right 


uniform pocket as a temporary patch; the Paul Bunyan cane 

Woodsman comes with a patch you can put on your ‘ein 

bacipack Pies He men = Pau! Bunyan 
ackpack or patch jacket. Woodsman 


50-Miler. This award, which you can display on 
your backpack or patch jacket, shows that you have 
completed a trek of five days or more covering at 
least 50 miles (on foot, by bike, or by boat) and have 


completed 10 hours of trail or campsite service work. 
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Historic Trails Award. You can earn this award, 
which you can display on your backpack or patch 
jacket, by studying a historic trail or site, camping 
or hiking near it, and doing a service project 
related to it. 


National Outdoor Awards. This program 
recognizes Scouts who demonstrate both 
knowledge and experience in the outdoors. It 
includes badges in six areas (camping, hiking, 
aquatics, riding, conservation, and adventure) plus 
the National Medal for Outdoor Achievement. 


The medal goes above your left uniform pocket; 


the badges go on your right uniform pocket. 


ENVIRONMENTAL RECOGNITIONS 


Taking care of the environment is an important part of being a Scout and a 
citizen. These awards recognize those who make caring for the Earth a priority. 


World Conservation Award. To earn this award, 
which goes on your right uniform pocket, complete 
these merit badges: Environmental Science, Citizenship 
in the World, and either Soil and Water Conservation or 


Fish and Wildlife Management. 


Outdoor Ethics Awareness Award and Outdoor Ethics Action Awards. 
‘These awards recognize Scouts who learn about outdoor ethics and put what 
they've learned into action. The Awareness Award is a patch that can be worn 
on the right uniform pocket; the Action Award is a special nametag that can 
be personalized with the recipient’s name. 


William T. Hornaday Awards. By undertaking 


significant projects to benefit the environment, you 


silver medal. The badge is worn on ie right anita 2 
pocket, while the medals are worn above the left 
uniform pocket. There are also Hornaday awards for 
Scout units and adult Scouters. 


AQUATICS RECOGNITIONS 


Spending time in and on the water is a 
highlight of Scouting. Besides earning merit 
badges such as Swimming and Canoeing, you 


can earn several special aquatics awards. 


Boardsailing BSA, BSA Stand Up 
Paddleboarding Award, Kayaking BSA, 
Scuba BSA, and Snorkeling BSA. You 
can earn these awards, which go on your 
swim trunks, by learning the basics of 
specific aquatic sports. 
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Mile Swim BSA. If you can swim a mile 
(and complete certain other requirements), 
you can earn this patch, which goes on your 
swim trunks. 


INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITIONS 


The Boy Scouts of America is part of a worldwide movement 
that includes 40 million members in more than 200 countries and 
territories. Several recognitions help connect you to brother Scouts 
around the world. 


World Crest. All members of the Boy Scouts of 
America wear the World Crest as an expression of world 
brotherhood. It goes above the left uniform pocket. 


Messengers of Peace. If you complete a service 
project that contributes to world peace, you can add 
the Messengers of Peace ring to the World Crest on 


your uniform. 


International Spirit Award. You can earn this award, which goes on your 
right uniform pocket, by earning the Citizenship in the World merit badge 
and the World Conservation Award and by doing certain other activities 
_ related to international Scouting. 


Interpreter Strip. This patch, which goes above the right pocket of your 
uniform, shows that you can speak, write, and translate a specific language or 
use American Sign Language or Morse code. 
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LIFESAVING AND MERITORIOUS ACTION AWARDS 
When your daily Good Turn is truly extraordinary, you can receive one of 


these awards. 


National Certificate of Merit. This award goes to Scouts 
and Scouters who have performed significant acts of 
service that deserve special national recognition. 


Medal of Merit. This medal, which is 


worn above the left uniform pocket, goes to 


Scouts and Scouters who have performed 
outstanding acts of service that reflect an 
uncommon degree of concern for the well- 
being of others. 


Honor Medal. This medal, which is worn 
above the left uniform pocket, goes to Scouts 
and Scouters who have demonstrated unusual 
heroism and skill in saving or attempting to save 
a life at considerable risk to themselves. 


Honor Medal With Crossed Palms. 


This medal, which is worn above the 


» Honor Medal 
* With Crossed 
Palms 


left uniform pocket, goes to Scouts and 
Scouters who have demonstrated unusual 
heroism and skill in saving or attempting to 
save a life at extreme risk to themselves. 


Medal of Merit 


Many religious organizations have developed programs to help Scouts and other 
young people grow stronger in their faith. Some offer a single emblem, while 
others offer different awards for Cub Scouts, Webelos Scouts, Boy Scouts, and 
older Boy Scouts and Venturers. Some also offer adult recognitions. 


While these are not Scouting awards, you are allowed to wear them on your 
Scout uniform. Recognition generally comes in the form of a medal that you 
wear above the left pocket of your uniform. For everyday occasions, you can 
wear the universal religious emblem square knot instead of the medal. The youth 
square knot is silver on purple, while the adult square knot is purple on silver. 


OTHER RECOGNITIONS 
Den Chief Service Award. If you 


serve faithfully as a den chief, you 
can earn this award, which entitles 
you to wear a special den chief cord 


on your left uniform sleeve. 


Emergency Preparedness Award. You 
can earn this award, a pin worn centered 
on the left pocket flap, by learning how to 


be prepared for emergencies. 


Recruiter Strip. By recruiting a friend 
into Scouting, you can earn this 
patch, which is worn below the 
right uniform pocket. 


Cut outs, Boy 


ut STEM topics through fun 


y now, you know that Scouting is full of 

adventure. You discovered this when you 
joined your troop. It’s been true during patrol 
activities and on campouts as the skills vou've 
learned have opened doors to great experiences. 
Your ability to lead and to be of service to others 
has expanded as you've made your way along the 
trail to Eagle. 


Beyond your troop’s local activities and the 
weekend campouts you enjoy, there are plenty of 
bigger Scouting challenges waiting to be explored. 
Monthly campouts, BSA camporees, and a week 
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at summer camp are just the beginning. 


MONTHLY CAMPOUTS 


Youth leaders planning a troop’s program often build activities toward a 
monthly campout full of challenge, adventure, and fun. With at least one 
campout scheduled every month, patrols will become very good at organizing 
their food and equipment. Scouts can build on what they have learned to 
become skilled at living in the outdoors any time of the year. 


CAMPOREE CAMPING 


A camporee is usually a weekend of fun, fellowship, and Scouting activities 
shared by troops from across a district or council. Your patrol can show its stuff 
as you take part in camporee activities and share good times and fresh ideas with 
Scouts from other troops. What are they cooking for meals? How do they pitch 
their dining flies? Can they teach you the best way to lash together a monkey bridge? 


Perhaps your patrol will lay out an 
orienteering course that other Scouts can 
use to test map and compass skills. A 
knot rack helps everyone learn to handle 
rope, and an obstacle course can give 
you and your buddies a real workout. 
Camporee games encourage members 
of each patrol to cooperate with one 


another in order to reach a goal. 


SUMMER CAMP 


BSA local council camps are located across the United States, tucked into 
forests or set among high, windy peaks. You'll find others along lakes and rushing 
rivers. A few are located in deserts or on seashores. Every camp is different, but 
here’s a small sample of what you are likely to find during summer camp: 

® Nature hikes with instructors who really know their subjects 


® Orienteering courses for sharpening your skills with maps, compasses, and 
GPS receivers 


= A wood yard for practicing proper use of knives, saws, and axes 
= Archery, shotgun, and rifle ranges 


= Conservation projects like meadow repair, trail maintenance, and 
erosion control 
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® Instruction in hiking and camping that follows 
the principles of outdoor ethics 

® Project COPE (Challenging Outdoor Personal 
Experience) courses that improve your balance, 
fitness, and ability to solve problems 

= Swimming, lifesaving training, and 
watercraft programs 

= Handicrafts areas 


Summer camp is a week of living the Scout- 
ing life. Your troop leaders will be there to help 
you enjoy tremendous adventures. A camp staff 
of adults and experienced older Scouts will offer 
a helping hand whenever you need it, and you'll have plenty of opportunities 
to add to your skills and to pass requirements for badges. 
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For many troops, a week at summer camp is a high point of the year. In 
fact, some even attend more than one week. 


The BSA’s national high-adventure bases provide great Scouting challenges 
beyond your local council. Designed for older Boy Scouts, Varsity Scouts, and 
Venturers, each base offers training, equipment, and support for wilderness 
treks that will test your skills, wisdom, and willpower as you explore spectacu- 


lar environments away from home. 


SUMMIT BECHTEL RESERVE 


The Summit Bechtel Family National Scout Reserve 
is the BSA’s newest high-adventure base. Located in the 
heart of the Appalachian Mountains 
in West Virginia, the Summit’ 10,600 
acres give Scouts access to world-class 
venues for hiking, mountain biking, 
whitewater rafting, rock climbing, and 
many other activities. The Summit 
also serves as the home of the national 
Scout jamboree and will host the 2019 
World Scout Jamboree. 


The Summit's website is 
www.summitbsa.org. 


PHILMONT SCOUT RANCH 


Explore the rugged high country of northern New Mexico on 
a backpacking trek, as a member of a conservation work crew, or 
by enrolling in an advanced outdoor leadership program. Cover- 
ing more than 200 square miles of mountains, forests, prairies, 
and streams, Philmont Scout Ranch invites Scouts to hoist their 
packs and set off on rugged trails. At backcountry camps, you can try rock climb- 
ing, shoot a black-powder rifle, ride horses, and learn about archaeology, wildlife, 
and the history of early residents. Horseback cavalcades, training courses, and 
service programs have something for everyone in this legendary landscape. 


Learn more about Philmont Scout Ranch online at www.scouting.org/philmont. 


FLORIDA SEA BASE 


At the Florida National High Adventure Sea Base, you can 
explore the clear waters of the Florida Keys and the Caribbean 
by watercraft and sailboat. You also can snorkel and scuba dive 
among schools of brilliantly colored tropical fish, investigate a 
primitive island, search for shipwrecks, cast your fishing line 
in the Gulf Stream waters, practice wind surfing, and study 
the marine life of North America’s only living coral reef. 


The home of the BSA’s Florida Sea Base is on Islamorada Key, one of the 
string of islands stretching from the Florida mainland to Key West. Outposts on 


Summerland Key, on Great Abaco Island in the Bahamas, and on St. Thomas in 
the U.S. Virgin Islands allow Scouts to extend the range of their voyages along 
shore reefs and far into open water for exciting journeys throughout the year. 


The Florida Sea Base website is www.bsaseabase.org. 


NORTHERN TIER 


The Sioux and Chippewa American Indians once traveled 
the northern lake country that is now the Superior-Quetico 
boundary waters of Minnesota in the United States and 
Ontario and Manitoba provinces in Canada. French- 
Canadian trappers followed, their canoes loaded with furs. 


Today, this land is home to the BSA’s Northern Tier National High 
Adventure Program, where you can paddle a canoe across wilderness lakes and 
down rushing rivers. You can use your navigation skills to find campsites ashore. 
You might see moose grazing near the shore or find their footprints on portage 
trails. You can tempt muskies and pike to take the bait as you fish the clear, cold 
waters. When the lakes freeze and the snow flies, come back to learn the skills of 
winter camping through the programs of Okpik—Northern Tier’s cold-weather 
camping program. 


Learn more about Northern Tier online at www.ntier.org. 
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Jamborees bring together tens of thousands of Scouts for a week or more of 
fun, fellowship, adventure, and action. 


WORLD SCOUT JAMBOREES 


World Scout jamborees are held every four years. Countries around the 
globe take turns hosting them, showing off the things that make their cultures 
special. World Scout jamborees have been held in many exciting locations 
since the first one in Olympia, London, England, in 1920, including Moisson, 
France (1947); Asagiri Heights, Japan (1971); and Rinkaby, Sweden (2011). 
The 2019 World Scout Jamboree will be held in our own backyard at the 


Summit Bechtel Reserve! 


The BSA sends a contingent of American Scouts to every world jamboree, 
often incorporating tours of the host country and other activities. But the 
highlight is always getting to meet Scouts from hundreds of other countries who 
look, talk, and dress differently but who share the values found in the Scout 
Oath and Scout Law. 


NATIONAL SCOUT JAMBOREES 


Much like world jamborees, national Scout jamborees hosted by the Boy 
Scouts of America bring together tens of thousands of Scouts for a week of 
fun, learning, and fellowship. The first was held in 1937 on and around the 
National Mall in Washington, D.C. Since then, national Scout jamborees have 
been held at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania; Irvine Ranch, California; Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; Farragut State Park, Idaho; and Moraine State Park, 
Pennsylvania. Virginia's Fort A.P. Hill was the home of the national Scout 
jamboree from 1981 through 2010. The Summit Bechtel Reserve became the 
permanent location in 2013. 


Visit the online home of the national Scout jamboree at 
www.bsajamboree.org. 
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The first Scout jamboree was held in London, England, in 1920. The Scout 
movement was spreading around the world, and Scouting founder Robert Baden- 
Powell wanted young people of many countries to camp with each other, share 
knowledge, and develop friendships. He challenged the Scouts there to carry 
Scouting ideals of brotherhood back home “so that we may help to develop peace 
and happiness in the world and goodwill among men." 


THE ORDER OF THE ARROVY 


As Scouting’s national honor society, the Order 
of the Arrow recognizes Scouts and adults who best 
exemplify the Scout Oath and Scout Law in their 
daily lives. Members promote camping, responsible 
outdoor adventures, and environmental stewardship 
as essential to every Scout’s experience. The OA helps 
Scouts crystallize habits of leadership and 
helpfulness into a life purpose of cheerful 


service to others and to their nation. 


Among the OA’s national activities are 
service projects, college scholarships, matching 
grants for council camp improvements, and 
leadership seminars. Order of the Arrow 
Trail Crews completing conservation projects 
provide invaluable service as they care for the 
environment at BSA high-adventure bases and 
on public lands across America. 


The National Order of the Arrow Conference FX 
is held every two years at a major university. It | 
is a gathering of OA leaders who are there to 
sharpen their leadership skills and to enjoy 


Order of the Arrow members can 
the fellowship of OA membership. help strengthen their troops by 
providing leadership training and 
by assisting with summer camp 
promotion, camporees, Scout shows, 
mentoring, and other activities. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR OLDER SCOUTS 


Scouting is packed with challenges for older members. They can take on 
roles of increasing responsibility as leaders in their troops and work hard to 
make programs effective and exciting for themselves and for everyone else. The 
wisdom and experience of older Scouts give a troop its strength. Experienced 
Scouts can be role models for younger boys and can help them learn skills to 
take part in campouts and other troop activities. 


Scouts up to the age of 18 
can continue working on rank 
requirements and merit badges 
leading to the Eagle Scout Award. 
Older Scouts also can set off 
on expeditions to council and 
national high-adventure bases, 
attend national and world Scout 
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jamborees, and be eligible for other 
BSA opportunities, including 
Order of the Arrow membership. 


Many troops also are associated with Venturing crews or with Varsity Scout 
teams designed for older Scouts. A troop might also have an older-Scout 
patrol that offers highly experienced Scouts program possibilities beyond those 
available to younger boys. 


VENTURING 


Venturing is the BSA’s youth development 


program for young men and women who are 14 
(or age 13 and have completed the eighth 
grade) through 20 years of age. Venturing’s 
purpose is to provide positive experiences to 
help young people mature and to prepare them 
to become responsible and caring adults. 


What a Venturing crew does is limited only by 
the imagination and involvement of the adult and youth 
leaders and members of the crew. They might sail the Caribbean, produce 
a play, climb a mountain, teach disabled people to swim, or attend the 
Olympics. All these adventures and many more are being done today by 
Venturers across the country. 


VARSITY SCOUTING 


Varsity Scouting is an exciting BSA program for 
members ages 14 through 17. Each of Varsity Scouting’s five 
fields of emphasis—advancement, high adventure, personal 
development, service, and special programs and events—is 
managed by a Varsity team member and by an adult, who work aoe ina 


manner similar to that of a player and a coach. Varsity teams also may select a 
sport, such as basketball or soccer, and spend a season (usually three months) 
competing among themselves and challenging other teams. Through the year a 
Varsity team can focus on several sports activities and high-adventure outings. 


SEA SCOUTS 


Another program for young men and women, Sea Scouts 
focuses on boating and other aquatic skills and on promoting 
knowledge of America’s maritime heritage. While Sea Scouts 
is popular along America’s shorelines, many communities far 
from the oceans offer Sea Scout programs. 


In a Sea Scout ship—the equivalent of a Boy Scout 
troop—you can learn the basics of handling sailboats and 
power vessels and participate in everything from weekend 


sailing trips to oceangoing cruises. Many ships participate 
in competitive regattas like the William I. Koch International Sea Scout Cup, 
which is held every two years at locations around the country. 
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The National Eagle Scout Association is a fellowship of men who have 
achieved the Eagle Scout rank and who are eager to help form the kind of young 
men America needs for leadership. NESA’s objective is to serve Eagle Scouts and, 
through them, the entire movement of Scouting. 


NESA awards more than $500,000 in college scholarships 
to Eagle Scouts each year and recognizes top Eagle Scout 
projects through the Glenn A. and Melinda W. Adams 
National Eagle Scout Service Project of the Year Award 
program. Many local councils have NESA committees that 
work to reengage adult Eagle Scouts in the Scouting program. 


Check out NESA online at www.nesa.org. 


ALPHA PHI OMEGA NATIONAL 


SERVICE FRATERNITY 


Founded on the principles of the Scout Oath and 
Scout Law, Alpha Phi Omega National Service Fraternity 


is a national service fraternity active on many college 


campuses. APO’s service program encourages its members 
to continue their Scouting involvement through college 
connections. Most chapters are coeducational. 


Giving Back 
Your experiences as a Scout are giving you confidence, skills, and opportunities 
for terrific adventures. You're also developing friendships that can continue for 
many years. 
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As you grow older, you can find many pathways for giving back to Scouting. 
Adult leadership positions in Scout troops could allow you to continue enjoying 
outdoor activities while you practice leadership skills that keep the values of 
Scouting alive. Involvement with Scouting as a district or council leader supports 
the BSA program for even greater numbers of young people. 

Continuing to live by the Scout Oath and Scout Law is an important way to give 
back to your family, community, and nation. Be true to the values of Scouting in 
the years to come, and you will know you are always doing your best. 


LIFE’S TRAILHEAD 


Do you remember when you became a Boy 
Scout, when you took the first steps along the 
Scouting trail? Back then, you couldn't imagine bic 
everything that lay ahead: the campouts, the 


friendships, the learning, and the adventure. ‘ je. 3 sie b. 


Soon, you'll begin an even greater adventure: adulthood. As you go from 
being a Boy Scout to a grown man, you'll explore what it means to be a 
citizen of your country and the world. When you leave home for college or 
the military or a job, you'll take even more responsibility for yourself—and 
perhaps someday for a family of your own. Time and again, you'll discover 
opportunities to put your Scouting skills to use to benefit your community. 


When that next adventure starts, you won't know quite what lies ahead, 
but you'll know that you're ready. Like the North Star that guided the first 
explorers, your Scouting experience will guide you. When you see the trail 
sign that reads simply, “Life Ahead!”, you will smile, square your shoulders, 
and take your first steps into the future. 


>> BOY SCOUT RANK REQUIREMENTS 


The rank requirements in this book are official as of Jan. 1, 2016. Scouts 
who joined the Boy Scouts of America on or after Jan. 1, 2016, MUST follow 
the rank requirements as printed in this Boy Scout Handbook ot in the current 
year's Boy Scout Ce ta cues book. 


Scouts who joined the BSA prior to Jan. 1, 2016: 


° > Who are working on the Nendestoot through First Class ranks MAY 
€ to foll Ww pe: ol ‘re ange ‘but MUST convert to the pate 


current requirements for a ape ranks: 


Begndine Gi] , 2017, all Scouts MUST use the current requirements 


regardless of rank, - 


SCOUT RANK REQUIREMENTS 


All requirements for the Scout rank must be completed as a member 


of a troop. If you have already completed these requirements as part of the 
Webelos Scouting Adventure, simply demonstrate your knowledge or skills 
to your Scoutmaster or other designated leader after joining the troop. 


LEADER 
a INITIAL 
& DATE 


Repeat from memory the Scout Oath, Scout Law, Scout motto, and Scout 
slogan. In your own words, explain their meaning. 

Explain what Scout spirit is. Describe some ways you have shown Scout spirit 
by practicing the Scout Oath, Scout Law, Scout motto, and Scout slogan. 


Demonstrate the Boy Scout sign, salute, and handshake. Explain when 
they should be used. 


Describe the First Class Scout badge and tell what each part stands for 
Explain the significance of the First Class Scout badge. 
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Repeat from memory the Outdoor Code. In your own words, explain what 
the Outdoor Code means to you. 


Repeat from memory the Pledge of Allegiance. In your own words, explain 
its meaning. 


| | ee Describe what merit badges are and how they are earned. 


Explain the patrol method. Describe the types of patrols that are used in 
your troop. 


Become familiar with your patrol name, emblem, flag, and yell. Explain 
how these items create patrol spirit. 

Show how to tie a square knot, two halthitches, and a tautline hitch. 
Explain how each knot is used. 
Show the proper care of a rope by learning how to whip and fuse the 
ends of diferent kinds of rope. 


Bea Demonstrate your knowledge of pocketknife safety. 


With your parent or guardian, complete the exercises in the pamphlet 
How fo Protect Your Children From Child Abuse: A Parent's Guide and 
earn the Cyber Chip Award for your grade. | 

Since joining the troop and while working on the Scout rank, participate in 


a Scoutmaster conference. 


sa 


G 


Notes: For Varsity Scouts working on Boy Scout requirements, replace “troop” with “team” and 
“Scoutmaster” with “Varsity Scout Coach.” 

The requirements for the Scout, Tenderfoot, Second Class, and First Class ranks may. be worked 
on simultaneously; however, these ranks must be earned in sequence 

if your family does not have Internet access at home AND you do not have ready Internet 
access at school or another public place or via a mobile device, the Cyber Chip portion of 
this requirement may be waived by your Scoutmaster in consultation with your parent 

or guardian. 


LEADER 
INITIAL 
& DATE 


CAMPING AND OUTDOOR ETHICS 


Present yourself to your leader, prepared for an overnight camping trip. 
Show the personal and camping gear you will use. Show the right way to V 
pack and carry it. 


Spend at least one night on a patrol or troop campout. Sleep in a tent you 
have helped pitch. 


ite: | Tell how you practiced the Outdoor Code on a campout or outing. Se 


—— 
On the campout, assist in preparing one of the meals. Tell why it is important aoe 


for each patrol member to share in meal preparation and cleanup. 


“pe [ierenereerees= =] 
cleaning items used to prepare, serve, and eat a meal 
Das ae -lenlar te npotncs oot Gian Galeton 
TOOLS 
[ase | Denonats 3 poccol va Resale Se ce ea 
ee ac “ST 
BE [oe | Denne v pool nad tomurhie ei = 
ee ae | 
Describe when each should be used. 
FIRST AID AND NATURE 
Show first aid for the following: 


e Simple cuts and scrapes 

© Blisters on the hand and foot 

@ Minor (thermal/heat) burns or scalds (superficial, or first-degree) 
® Bites or stings of insects and ticks 

@ Venomous snakebite 

© Nosebleed 

© Frostbite and sunburn 

¢ Choking 


Describe common poisonous or hazardous plants; identify any that grow in 
your local area or campsite location. Tell how to treat for exposure to them. 
Tell what you can do while on a campout or other outdoor activity to 
prevent or reduce the occurrence of injuries or exposure listed in Tenderfoot 
requirements 4a and 4b. 


Assemble a personal firstaid kit to carry with you on future campouts and 
hikes. Tell how each item in the kit would be used. 
HIKING 


ad the importance of the buddy system as it relates to your personal 
safety on outings and in your neighborhood. Use the buddy system while 
on a troop or patrol outing. 


Explain the rules of safe hiking, both on the highway dnd cross-country, 
during the day and at night. 


LEADER 
ny INITIAL 
& DATE 


FITNESS 


6a. 

6b. 
© Back-saver sitand-reach _____ (Record the distance stretched.} 
@ }-mile walk/run 10;j0 | (Record the time.) 


CITIZENSHIP 
me Demonstrate how to display, raise, lower, and fold the U.S. flag. 


i Participate in a total of one hour of service in one or more service projects 


Record your best in the following tests: 


¢ Pushups eh (Record the number done correctly in 60 seconds.) 


© Situps or cur-ups = aan (Record the number done correctly in 
60 seconds.) wy 
© Back-saver ae (Record the distance stretched.) 


@ |-mile walk/run 1d«YOQRecord the time.) 
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Develop and describe a plan for improvement in each of the activities 
listed in Tenderfoot requirement 6a. Keep track of your activity for at least 


30 days 


Show improvement (of any degree} in each activity listed in Tenderfoot 
requirement 6q ge practicing for 30 days. 


e Pushups (Record the number done correctly in 


60 seconds.) 3 3 


© Situps or cur-ups 
seconds.) 


(Record the number done correctly in 60 
/ 


approved by your Scoutmaster. Explain how your service to others relates 
to the Scout slogan and Scout motto. 


LEADERSHIP 
Describe the steps in Scouting’s Teaching EDGE method. Use the Teaching 
EDGE method to teach another person how to tie the square knot. 

SCOUT SPIRIT 


Demonstrate Scout spirit by living the Scout Oath and Scout Law. Tell how 
you have done your duty to God and how you have lived four different 
ints,of the Scout Law in your everyday | 


deli 


life. 
, Zo Trot lov th. es ep Bore 


While wofking toward the Tenderfoot rank, and after completing Scout 
rank requirement 7, participate in a Scoutmaster conference 


Successfully complete your board of review for the Tenderfoot rank. 


Notes: For Varsity Scouts working on Boy Scout requirements, replace “troop” with “team” and 
“Scoutmaster” with “Varsity Scout Coach." 

The requirements for the Scout, Tenderfoot, Second Class, and First Class ranks may be worked 
on simultaneously; however, these ranks must be earned in sequence. 

Alternative requirements for the Tenderfoot rank are available for Scouts with physical or mental 
disabilities if they meet the criteria listed in the Boy Scout Requirements book 


SECOND CLASS RANK REQUIREMENTS. «eas 


LEADER 
oY i INITIAL 
& DATE 

CAMPING AND OUTDOOR ETHICS 


la. | Since joining, participate in five separate troop/ patrol activities, three of 
which include overnight camping. These five activities do not include troop 
or patrol meetings. On at least two of the three campouts, spend the night in 
a tent that you pitch or other structure that you help erect (such as a leanto, 
snow cave, or tepee). 


1b. | Explain the principles of leave No Trace and tell how you practiced them 
on a campout or outing. This outing must be different from the one used for 
2 Tenderfoot requirement Ic. 


Ic. | On one of these campouts, select a location for your patrol site and 

recommend it to your patrol leader, senior patrol leader, or troop guide. 
Explain what factors you should consider when choosing a patrol site and 
where to pitch a tent. 


COOKING AND TOOLS 


2a. | Explain when it is appropriate to use a fire for cooking or other purposes 
and when it would not be appropriate to do so. 


2b. | Use the tools listed in Tenderfoot requirement 3d to prepare tinder, 
kindling, and fuel wood for a cooking fire. 


2c. | At an approved outdoor location and time, use the tinder, kindling, and 
fuel wood from Second Class requirement 2b to demonstrate how to 

build a fire. Unless prohibited by local fire restrictions, light the fire. After 
allowing the flames to burn safely for at least two minutes, safely extinguish 
the flames with minimal impact to the fire site. 


: 2d. | Explain when it is appropriate to use a lightweight stove and when it is 
appropriate to use a propane stove. Set up a lightweight stove or propane 
stove. Light the stove, unless prohibited by local fire restrictions. Describe 
the safety procedures for using these types of stoves. 


2e. | On one campout, plan and cook one hot breakfast or lunch, selecting 
foods from iyene or the current USDA nutritional model. Explain the 
| importance of good nutrition. Demonstrate how to transport, store, and 


prepare the foods you selected. 


2f. | Demonstrate tying the sheet bend knot. Describe a situation in which you 
would use this knot. 


2g. | Demonstrate tying the bowline knot. Describe a situation in which you 
would use this knot. 


NAVIGATION 


x 8a. | Demonstrate how a compass works and how to orient a map. Use a map 
; fo point out and tell the meaning of five map symbols. 


3b. | Using a compass and map together, take a 5-mile hike (or 10 miles by 


bike) approved by your adult leader and your parent or guardian.? 


3c. | Describe some hazards or injuries that you might encounter on your hike 
and what you can do to help prevent them.? 


‘| 3d. Demonstrate how to find directions during the day and at night without 
using a compass or an electronic device. 


2if you use a wheelchair or crutches, or if it is difficult for you to get around, you may 
442 substitute “trip” for “hike” in requirement 3b and 3c. 


LEADER 
INITIAL 
& DATE 


NATURE 


Identify or show evidence of at least 10 kinds of wild animals (such 
as birds, mammals, reptiles, fish, or mollusks) found in your local area 
or camping location. You may show evidence by tracks, signs, or 

photographs you have taken. 


AQUATICS 


| [5a | Tell what precautions must be taken for a safe swim. 


Demonstrate your ability to pass the BSA beginner test: Jump feettirst into 
water over your head in depth, level off and swim 25 feet on the surface, 
stop, turn sharply, resume swimming, then return to your starting place 


Demonstrate water rescue methods by reaching with your arm or leg, by 
reaching with a suitable object, and by throwing lines and objects. 
Explain why swimming rescues should not be attempted when a reaching 


or throwing rescue is possible. Explain why and how a rescue swimmer 
should avoid contact with the victim. 
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Demonstrate first aid for the following: 
© Object in the eye 

© Bite of a warm-blooded animal 

¢ Puncture wounds from a splinter, nail, and fishhook 
© Serious burns (partial thickness, or second-degree] 
¢ Heat exhaustion 

¢ Shock 


¢ Heatstroke, dehydration, hypothermia, and hyperventilation 


Show what to do for “hurry” cases of stopped breathing, stroke, severe 
bleeding, and ingested poisoning 


Tell what you can do while on a campout or hike to prevent or reduce the 
occurrence of the injuries listed in Second Class requirements 6a and 6b. 


Explain what to do in case of accidents that require emergency response 
in the home and backcountry. Explain what constitutes an emergency and 
what information you will need to provide to a responder 


Tell how you should respond if you come upon the scene of a 
vehicular accident. 


FITNESS 


After completing Tenderfoot requirement 6c, be physically active at least 
30 minutes each day for five days a week for four weeks. Keep track of 
your activities. 


Share your challenges and successes in completing Second Class 
requirement 7a. Set a goal for continuing to include physical activity as 
part of your daily life and develop a plan for doing so. 
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Participate in a school, community, or troop program on the dangers 

of using drugs, alcohol, and tobacco and other practices that could be 
harmful to your health. Discuss your participation in the program with your 
family, pee the dangers of substance addictions. Report to your 
Scoutmaster or other adult leader in your troop about which parts of the 
Scout Oath and Scout Law relate to what you learned. 


Participate in a flag ceremony for your school, religious institution, 
chartered organization, community, or Scouting activity. 


With your parents or guardian, decide on an amount-of money that you 
would like to earn, based on the cost of a specific item you would like to 
purchase. Develop a written plan to earn the amount agreed upon and 
follow that plan; it is acceptable to make changes to your plan along the 
way. Discuss any changes made to your original plan and whether you 
met your goal. 


At a minimum of three locations, compare the cost of the item for which you 
are saving to determine the best place to purchase it. After completing Second 
Class requirement 8c, decide if you will use the amount that you earned as 
originally intended, save all or part of it, or use it for another purpose. 


Participate in two hours of service through one or more service projects 
approved by your Scoutmaster. Tell how your service to others relates to 
the Scout Oath. 


fety and protection. 


Describe bullying; tell what the appropriate response is to someone who is 
bullying you or another person. 


Demonstrate Scout spirit by living the Scout Oath and Scout Law. Tell 
how you have done your duty to God and how you have lived four 
different points of the Scout Law (not to include those used for Tenderfoot 
requirement 9) in your everyday life. 


ake While working toward the Second Class rank, and after completing 


Tenderfoot requirement 10, participate in a Scoutmaster conference. 


esa Successfully complete your board of review for the Second Class rank. 


Notes: For Varsity Scouts working on Boy Scout requirements, replace “troop” with “team” and 
“Scoutmaster” with “Varsity Scout Coach.“ 


The requirements for Scout, Tenderfoot, Second Class, and First Class ranks may be worked 
on simultaneously; however, these ranks must be earned in sequence. 


Alternative requirements for the Second Class rank are available for Scouts with physical or 
mental disabilities if they meet the criteria listed in the Boy Scout Requirements book. 


FIRST CLASS RANK REQUIREMENTS | | 


/ 


CAMPING AND OUTDOOR ETHICS 


2a. 


| 2b. 


2d. 


COOKING 


TOOLS 
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Since joining, participate in 10 separate troop/patrol activities, six of 

which include overnight camping. These 10 activities do not include troop 
or patrol meetings. On at least five of the six campouts, spend the night in 
a tent that you pitch or other structure that you help erect (such as a lean-to, 
snow cave, or tepee). 
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Explain each of the principles of Tread Lightly! and tell how you practiced 
them on a campout or outing. This outing must be different from the ones 
used for Tenderfoot requirement 1c and Second Class requirement 1b. 


Help plan a menu for one of the above campouts that includes at least one 
breakfast, one lunch, and one dinner, and that requires cooking at least 
two of the meals. Tell how the menu includes the foods from MyPlate or the 
current USDA nutritional model and how it meets nutritional needs for the 
planned activity or campout. 


Using the menu planned in First Class requirement 2a, make a list showing 
a budget and the food amounts needed to feed three or more boys. 
Secure the ingredients. 


Show which pans, utensils, and other gear will be needed to cook and 
serve these meals 


Demonstrate the procedures to follow in the safe handling and storage of 

fresh meats, dairy products, eggs, vegetables, and other perishable food 

products. Show how to properly dispose of camp garbage, cans, plastic 
| containers, and other rubbish 


On one campout, serve as cook. Supervise your assistant(s) in using a 
stove or building a cooking fire. Prepare the breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
planned in First Class requirement 2a. Supervise the cleanup. 


Discuss when you should and should not use lashings. 


Demonstrate tying the timber hitch and clove hitch 


Demonstrate tying the square, shear, and diagonal lashings by joining two 
or more poles or staves together. 


4a 


NAVIG 


Use lashings to make a useful camp gadget or structure 


Using a map and compass, complete an orienteering course that covers 
at least one mile and requires measuring the height and/or width of 
designated items (tree, tower, canyon, ditch, etc.). 


Ab. 


NATURE 


5a. 


Demonstrate how to use a handheld GPS unit, GPS app on a smartphone, 
or other electronic navigation system. Use GPS to find your current 
location, a destination of your choice, and the route you will take to get 
there. Follow that route to arrive at your destination. 


Identify or show evidence of at least 10 kinds of native plants found 
in your local area or campsite location. You may show evidence by 
identifying fallen leaves or fallen fruit that you find in the field, or as part of 
a collection you have made, or by photographs you have taken. 


5b. 


identify two ways to obtain a weather forecast for an upcoming activity. 
Explain why weather forecasts are important when planning for an event 


Describe at least three natural indicators of impending hazardous weather, 
the potential dangerous events that might result from such weather condi- 
tions, and the appropriate actions to take. 


Describe extreme weather conditions you might encounter in the outdoors 
in your local geographic area. Discuss how you would determine ahead 
of time the potential risk of these types of weather dangers, alternative 
planning considerations to avoid such risks, and how you would prepare 
for and respond to those weather conditions. 


AQUATICS 


Successfully complete the BSA swimmer test.° 


Tell what precautions must be taken for a safe trip afloat. 


Identify the basic parts of a canoe, kayak, or other boat. Identify the parts 
of a paddle or an oar. 


Describe proper body positioning in a watercraft, depending on the type 
and size of the vessel. Explain the importance of proper body position in 
the boat. 
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With a helper and a practice victim, show a line rescue both as tender 
and as rescuer. (The practice victim should be approximately 30 feet from 
shore in deep water.) 


FIRST AID AND EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS 


Demonstrate bandages for a sprained ankle and for injuries on the head, 
the upper arm, and the collarbone. 


By yourself and with a partner, show how to: 
¢ Transport a person from a smoketilled room. 


© Transport for at least 25 yards a person with a sprained ankle. 


Tell the five most common signals of a heart attack. Explain the steps 
(procedures) in cardiopulmonary resuscitation (CPR). 


Tell what utility services exist in your home or meeting poe Describe 
| 


potential hazards associated with these utilities and te 
emergency situations. 


how to respond in 


Develop an emergency action plan for your home that includes what to do 
in case of fire, storm, power outage, and water outage. 


Explain how to obtain potable water in an emergency. 
FITNESS 
After completing Second Class requirement 7a, be physically active at 


least 30 minutes each day for five days a week for four weeks. Keep track 
of your activities. 


Share your challenges and successes in completing First Class requirement 
8a. Set a goal for continuing to include physical activity as part of your 
daily life. 

CITIZENSHIP 


Visit and discuss with a selected individual approved by your leader (for 
example, an elected official, judge, attorney, civil servant, principal, or 
teacher] the constitutional rights and obligations of a U.S. citizen. 


Investigate an environmental issue affecting your community. Share what 
you learned about that issue with your patrol or troop. Tell what, if anything, 
could be done by you or your community to address the concer. 


3See the Swimming merit badge requirements for details about the BSA swimmer test. 
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9c. | Ona Scouting or family outing, take note of the trash and garbage you 
produce. Before your next similar outing, decide how you can reduce, 
recycle, or repurpose what you take on that outing, and then put those 
plans into action. Compare your results 
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die 
9d. | Participate in three hours of service through one or more service projects 
approved by your Scoutmaster. The project(s) must not be the same service 
project(s) used for Tenderfoot requirement 7b and Second Class requirement 
| 8e. Explain how your service to others relates to the Scout law. 
| i [ 


10. | Tell someone who is eligible to join Boy Scouts, or an inactive Boy Scout, 
about your Scouting activities. Invite him to an outing, activity, service 
project, or meeting. Tell him how to join, or encourage the inactive Boy 
Scout to become active. Share your efforts with your Scoutmaster or other 
adult leader 


oe EE 


11. | Demonstrate Scout spirit by living the Scout Oath and Scout Law. Tell how 
you have done your duty to God and how you have lived four different 
points of the Scout Law (different from those points used for previous ranks} 
in your everyday life 


12. | While working toward the First Class rank, and after completing Second 
Class requiremeni 11, participate in a Scoutmaster conference 


| 13. Successfully complete your board of review for the First Class rank 


Notes: For Varsity Scouts working on Boy Scout requirements, replace “troop” with “team” 
and “Scoutmaster” with “Varsity Scout Coach.” 


The requirements for Scout, Tenderfoot, Second Class, and First Class ranks may be worked 
on simultaneously; however, these ranks must be earned in sequence 


Alternative requirements for the First Class rank are available for Scouts with physical or 
mental disabilities 


Cee: 
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STAR RANK REQUIREMEN 
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oat: | Be active in your troop for at least four months as a First Class Scout. 


As a First Class Scout, demonstrate Scout spirit by living the Scout Oath 
and Scout Law. Tell how you have done your duty to God and how you 
have lived the Scout Oath and Scout Law in your everyday life. 


Earn six merit badges, including any four from the required list for Eagle. 
You may choose any of the 17 merit badges on the required list for Eagle 
to fulfill this requirement. See Eagle rank requirement 3 for this list. 


NAME OF MERIT BADGE 
(Eaglerequired) 


(Eagle required) 


(Eaglerequired) 


(Eagle required) 


While a First Class Scout, participate in six hours of service through one or 
more service projects approved by your Scoutmaster. 


5. | While a First Class Scout, serve actively in your troop for four months in 
one or more of the following positions of responsibility (or carry out a 
Scoutmaster-approved leadership project to help the troop): 


Boy Scout troop. Patrol leader, assistant senior patrol leader, senior 

patrol leader, troop guide, Order of the Arrow troop representative, den 
chief, scribe, librarian, historian, quartermaster, bugler, junior assistant 
Scoutmaster, chaplain aide, instructor, webmaster, or outdoor ethics guide.“ 


Varsity Scout team. Captain, cocaptain, program manager, squad leader, 
team secretary, Order of the Arrow team representative, librarian, historian, 
quartermaster, chaplain aide, instructor, den chief, webmaster, or outdoor 
ethics guide. 


Venturing crew/Sea Scout ship. President, vice president, secretary, 
treasurer, den chief, quartermaster, historian, guide, boatswain, 
boatswain’s mate, yeoman, purser, storekeeper, or webmaster. 


Lone Scout. Leadership responsibility in your school, religious organization, 
club, or elsewhere in your community. 


With your parent or guardian, complete the exercises in the pamphlet How 
fo Protect Your Children From Child Abuse: A Parent's Guide and earn the 
Cyber Chip award for your grade.° 


Notes: For Varsity Scouts working on Boy Scout requirements, replace “troop” with “team” and 
“Scoutmaster” with “Varsity Scout Coach.” For Venturers working on Boy Scout requirements, 
replace “troop” with “crew” and “Scoutmaster” with “crew Advisor.” For Sea Scouts working on 
Boy Scout requirements, replace “troop” with “ship” and “Scoutmaster” with “Skipper.” 


4Assistant patrol leader is not an approved position of responsibility for the Star rank. 


*If your family does not have Internet access at home AND you do not have ready Internet 
access at school or another public place or via a mobile device, the Cyber Chip portion of this 
requirement may be waived by your Scoutmaster in consultation with your parent or guardian. 


6If the board of review does not approve the Scout's advancement, the decision may be appealed 
in accordance with Guide to Advancement topic 8.0.4.0. “s 


LIFE RANK REQUIREMEN 
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Laks Be active in your troop for at least six months as a Star Scout 


As a Star Scout, demonstrate Scout spirit by living the Scout Oath and Scout 
Law. Tell how you have done your duty to God and how you have lived the 
Scout Oath and Scout Law in your everyday life. 


Earn five more merit badges (so that you have 11 in all), including any three 
additional badges from the required list for Eagle. You may choose any of 
the 17 merit badges on the required list for Eagle to fulfill this requirement. 
See Eagle rank requirement 3 for this list. 
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NAME OF MERIT BADGE DATE EARNED 


(Eaglerequired) 


(Eagletequired) 


(Eaglerequired) 


While a Star Scout, participate in six hours of service through one or more 
service projects approved by your Scoutmaster. At least three hours of this 
service must be conservation-related. 


While a Star Scout, serve actively in your troop for six months in one or more of 
the following troop positions of responsibility (or carry out a Scoutmaster-approved 
leadership project to help the troop) 


Boy Scout troop. Patrol leader, assistant senior patrol leader, senior patrol leader, 
troop guide, Order of the Arrow troop representative, den chief, scribe, librarian, 
historian, quartermaster, bugler, junior assistant Scoutmaster, chaplain aide, 
instructor, webmaster, or outdoor ethics guide.” 


Varsity Scout team. Captain, cocaptain, program manager, squad leader, team 
secretary, Order of the Arrow team representative, librarian, historian, quartermaster, 
chaplain aide, instructor, den chief, webmaster, or outdoor ethics guide 


Venturing crew/Sea Scout ship. President, vice president, secretary, treasurer, 
den chief, quartermaster, historian, guide, boatswain, boatswain’s mate, yeoman, 
purser, storekeeper, or webmaster. 

Lone Scout. Leadership responsibility in your school, religious organization, club, 
or elsewhere in your community 

While a Star Scout, use the Teaching EDGE method to teach another Scout 
(preferably younger than you) the skills from ONE of the following choices, so 
that he is prepared to pass those requirements to his Scoutmaster's satisfaction. 


a. Tenderfoot 4a and 4b {first aid) e. First Class 4a and 4b (navigation) 


b. Second Class 2b, 2c, and f. Second Class 6a and 6b (first aid) 
2d (cooking/tools) g. First Class 7a and 7b (first aid) 
¢. Second Class 3a and 3d (navigation) h. Three requirements from one of 


d. First Class 3a, 3b, 3c, and 3d (Iools) the required Eagle merit badges, 
as approved by your Scoutmaster 


; . | While a Star Scout, participate in a Scoutmaster conference 


Successfully complete your board of review for the Life rank.® 


Notes: For Varsity Scouts working on Boy Scout requirements, replace “troop” with “team” and “Scoutmaster 

with “Varsity Scout Coach.” For Venturers working on Boy Scout requirements replace “troop” with “crew” and 
"Scoutmaster’ with "crew Advisor.” For Sea Scouts working on Boy Scout requirements, replace “Iroop" wilh “ship” 
and “Scoutmaster” with “Skipper. 

“Assistant patrol leader is not an approved position of responsibility for the Star, Life, or Eagle rank 


Sif the board of review does not approve the Scout's advancement, the decision may be appealed in accordance with 
Guide to Advancement topic 8.0.4.0 


EAGLE RANK REQUIREMENTS Im” 
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hv ee Be active in your troop for at least six months as a Life Scout. eee | 


Asa life Scout, demonstrate Scout Spirit by living the Scout Oath and Scout 
Law. Tell how you have done your duty to God, how you have lived the Scout 
Oath and Scout Law in your everyday life, and how your understanding 

of the Scout Oath and Scout Law will guide your life in the future. List on 

your Eagle Scout Rank Application the names of individuals who know 

you personally and would be willing to provide a recommendation on 

your behalf, including parents/guardians, religious {if not affiliated with an 
organized religion, then the parent or guardian provides this reference), 
educational, employer (if employed), and two other references. 


33 Earn a total of 21 merit badges (10 more than required for the Life rank), 
including these 13 merit badges: (a) First Aid, (b) Citizenship in the Community, 
(c) Citizenship in the Nation, (d) Citizenship in the World, (e) Communication, 
(f| Cooking, (g) Personal Fitness, (h) Emergency Preparedness OR Lifesaving, 

(i) Environmental Science OR Sustainability, (j) Personal Management, 

(k) Swimming OR Hiking OR Cycling, (I) Camping, and (m) Family Life. 


You must choose only one of the merit badges listed in categories h, i, and k. 
Any additional merit badge(s) earned in those categories may be counted as 
one of your eight optional merit badges used to make your total of 21. 


NAME OF MERIT BADGE DATE EARNED 


ube 
pio jack 


9. 
10. 


While a Life Scout, serve actively in your troop for six months in one or 
more of the following positions of responsibility’: 


DOINIGQ|] ays 


Boy Scout troop. Patrol leader, assistant senior patrol leader, senior patrol 
leader, troop guide, Order of the Arrow troop representative, den chief, 
scribe, librarian, historian, quartermaster, junior assistant Scoutmaster, 
chaplain aide, instructor, webmaster, or outdoor ethics guide. 


Varsity Scout team. Captain, cocaptain, program manager, squad leader, 
team secretary, Order of the Arrow team representative, librarian, historian, 
quartermaster, chaplain aide, instructor, den chief, webmaster, or outdoor 
ethics guide. 


Venturing crew/Sea Scout ship. President, vice president, secretary, 
treasurer, quartermaster, historian, den chief, guide, boatswain, 
boatswain's mate, yeoman, purser, storekeeper, or webmaster. 


Lone Scout. Leadership responsibility in your school, religious organization, 
club, or elsewhere in your community. 


*Assistant patrol leader and bugler are not approved positions of responsibility for the Eagle Scout 
rank. Likewise, a Scoutmaster-approved leadership project cannot be used in lieu of serving in a 
position of responsibility. 
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While a Life Scout, plan, develop, and give leadership to others in a service 
project helpful to any religious institution, any school, or your community. (The 
project must benefit an organization other than the Boy Scouts of America.) 
A project proposal must be approved by the organization benefiting from 
the effort, your Scoutmaster and unit committee, and the council or district 
before you start. You must use the Eagle Scout Service Project Workbook, 
BSA publication No. 512-927, in meeting this requirement. (To learn more 
about the Eagle Scout service project, see the Guide to Advancement, topics 
9.0.2.0 through 9.0.2.16.) 


eee Ge) While a Life Scout, participate in a Scoutmaster conference. Ee) 
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Successfully complete your board of review for the Eagle Scout rank.'° 
(This requirement may be met after age 18, in accordance with Guide to 
Advancement topic 8.0.3.1.""). 


Notes: For Varsity Scouts working on Boy Scout requirements, replace “troop” with “team” and 
”Scoutmaster” with “Varsity Scout Coach.” For Venturers working on Boy Scout requirements, replace 
“troop” with “crew” and “Scoutmaster” with “crew Advisor.” For Sea Scouts working on Boy Scout 
requirements, replace “troop” with “ship” and “Scoutmaster” with “Skipper.” 


'0APPEALS AND EXTENSIONS 


If a Scout believes he has completed all requirements for the Eagle Scout rank but is denied a board 
of review, he may request a board of review under disputed circumstances in accordance with Guide 
to Advancement topic 8.0.3.2 


If the board of review does not approve the Scout's advancement, the decision may be appealed in 
accordance with Guide to Advancement topic 8.0.4.0. 


Ifa Scout foresees that, due to no fault or choice of his own, he will be unable to complete the Eagle 
Scout rank requirements before age 18, he may apply for a limited time extension in accordance 
with Guide to Advancement topic 9.0.4.0. Time extensions are rarely granted 


AGE REQUIREMENT ELIGIBILITY 


Merit badges, badges of rank, and Eagle Palms may be earned by a registered Boy Scout, Varsity 
Scout, or qualified Venturer or Sea Scout. He may earn these awards until his 18th birthday. Any 
Venturer or Sea Scout who has achieved the First Class rank as a Boy Scout in a troop or Varsity 
Scout in a team may continue working up to his 18th birthday toward the Star, Life, and Eagle Scout 
ranks and Eagle Palms. 


An Eagle Scout board of review may occur, without special approval, within three months after the 
18th birthday. Local councils must preapprove those held three to six months afterward. To initiate 
approval, the candidate, his parent or guardian, the unit leader, or a unit committee member 
attaches to the application a statement explaining the delay. Consult the Guide to Advancement, 
topic 8.0.3.1, in the case where a hosed of review is to be conducted more than six months after 
a candidate's 18th birthday. 


If you have a permanent physical or mental disability, or a disability expected fo last more than two 
years or beyond age 18, you may become an Eagle Scout by qualifying for as many required merit 
badges as you can and qualifying for alternative merit badges for the rest. If you seek to become an 
Eagle Scout under this procedure, you must submit a special application to your local council service 
center. Your application must be approved by your council advancement committee before you can 
work on alternative merit badges. 


A Scout or Venturer with a disability may also-qualify to work toward rank advancement after he is 
18 years of age if he meets the guidelines outlined in section 10 of the Guide to Advancement 
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After becoming an Eagle Scout, you may earn Palms 


by completing the following requirements: 


LEADER 
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bad 1. Be active in your troop and patrol for at least three months after 


becoming an Eagle Scout or after award of last Palm.** 


2. Since earning the Eagle Scout rank or your last Eagle Palm, demonstrate 
Scout spirit by living the Scout Oath and Scout Law. Tell how you have 
done your duty to God and how you have lived the Scout Oath and 
Scout Law in your everyday life. 


3. Make a satisfactory effort to develop and demonstrate leadership ability. 


4. Earn five additional merit badges beyond those required for Eagle 
or last Palm.* ** 


5. While an Eagle Scout, participate in a Scoutmaster conference. 


6. Successfully complete your board of review for the Eagle Palm. 


Notes: *For Varsity Scouts working on Boy Scout requirements, replace “troop” with “team” and 
“Scoutmaster” with “Varsity Scout Coach.” For Venturers working on Boy Scout requirements, 
replace “troop” with “crew” and “Scoutmaster” with “crew Advisor.” For Sea Scouts working on 
Boy Scout requirements, replace “troop” with “ship” and “Scoutmaster” with “Skipper.” 


**Eagle Palms must be earned in sequence, and the three-month tenure requirement must be 
observed for each Palm. 


***Merit badges earned any time since becoming a Boy Scout may be used to meet 
this requirement. 


You may wear only the proper combination of Palms for the number 
of merit badges you earned beyond the rank of Eagle. The Bronze Palm 
represents five merit badges, the Gold Palm 10, and the Silver Palm 15. 
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Bronze Palm earned 


Gold Palm earned 


Silver Palm earned 
Second Bronze Palm earned 


Second Gold Palm earned 


UnohSellol RollnGentcee 


Third: Silver;Palmieamed 8 Se ee 5 
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. Second Silver Palm earned 


RANK REQUIREMENTS 


MERIT BADGES 


Merit badges may be worn on a single merit 
badge sash with the BSA uniform. (A merit badge 


sash is never worn on the belt.) Up to six merit 


badges may be worn in rows of two on the right 


sleeve of a long-sleeved uniform shirt, starting Disabilities 
ieee * 

3 inches from the bottom edge of the cuff. No Sanehndt wareness 

merit badges may be worn on a short-sleeved shirt. Rescue 


Take a look at a few merit badge patches. You will see 
that some of them have green borders and some have silver 
borders. Merit badges required for the Eagle Scout rank 
are bordered in silver. They are Camping, Citizenship in 
the Community, Citizenship in the Nation, Citizenship 
in the World, Communication, Cooking, Environmental Entrepreneurship 
Science OR Sustainability, Family Life, First Aid, Personal : 
Fitness, Personal Management, Emergency Preparedness OR 
Lifesaving, and Cycling OR Hiking OR Swimming. 


Here is the current list of all merit badges, in alphabetical 
order. The Eagle-required badges are marked in shaded boxes. 


(Note that you have an additional place to record completion 


of these badges within the requirements listing in this book.) Conmuntechon 


For more information about merit badges, visit www. 
scouting.org/BoyScouts/AdvancementandAwards/MeritBadges.aspx. 
LEADER LEADER 


MERIT BADGES. INITIAL INITIAL 
& DATE & DATE 


American Business Automotive Maintenance 


American Cultures Aviation 


alll 


American Heritage Backpacking 


American Labor | Basketry 


Animal Science Bird Study 


Animation 


Archaeology 


Archery Canoeing 


Architecture Chemistry 


Astronomy 


Athletics 
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Gardening 
1 Tae i 
Climbing Genealogy bs 
= 
| Coin Collecting i Geocaching 
Collections a Geology 
4 = | 
Golf 
- i 
Composite Materials Graphic Arts 
Crime Prevention Home Repairs 
4 
| | ‘ 
Dentistry ndian Lore 
7 iE - 5 
| + Digital Technology Z| a nsect Study | 
Disabilities Awareness | nventing 
—t + —- 
Dog Care Journalism 
— i | S 
he Drafting | Kayaking 
ie | 4 4 
Electricity landscape Architecture 
i is 
Electronics 7 law 
Leatherwork 
| Energy | es | 
Engineering | Mammal Study e i 
[ | 
Entrepreneurship iy Medicine i 
Metalwork 
r 7 +— 
pS a eeerenan adn | Mining in Society q 
a | Farm Mechanics | Model Design and Building 
| ea aie 
Fingerprinting | Motorboating 
Cc 4 
Fire Safety | Moviemaking | 
Music 
es SS a Be 2s) SE } 4 | 
Fish & Wildlife Management & Nature q 
| 
Fishing L Nuclear Science 
1 - a | 
| Flyfishing | Oceanography 
- + 7 T 
| Forestry Orienteering 
“a 
| Game Design | ] Painting 
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Stamp Collecting Bees 
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Pottery 
Programming 
Public Health :: Textile 
Pulp and Paper Traffic Safety 
Radio a of Truck Transportation 
li eihoaeh ne * Veterinary Medicine 
Reading Water Sports 
Reptile and Amphibian Study ow! Weather 
Rifle Shooting Welding 
Robotics | Whitewater 
| Rowing Wilderness Survival 
Safety Wood Carving 
| Salesmanship es Woodwork 
Scholarship 


Scouting Heritage 


Scuba Diving 


Sculpture 


Search and Rescue 


Shotgun Shooting oe 
Signs, Signals, and Codes 


Skating 
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LEADERSHIP _ & TRAINING LOG 


Remember, positions of responsibility are not limited to positions you hold 
in your patrol or troop. Use this space to record any positions of responsibility 
you assume as well as leadership training courses you complete through 
Scouting, school, your religious organization, or elsewhere. 


SCOUTMASTER OR 
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POSITION/TRAINING | DATES 


SCOUTMASTER OR 
ADULT SIGNATURE 


HIKING LOG 


LOCATION 


Ere 


SCOUTMASTER OR 


DATE | MILES | ADULT SIGNATURE 
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American's Creed, 71 

American Sign Language, 64, 425 
Amidships, 174 

Amphibians, 200 

Anaphylactic shock, 108, 132-133 


Animals, 36, 185-188, 199-212, 226-229, 
231-234, 387 


bite, 128 
evidence of, 203-204, 260 


keeping food safe from, 267—268, 283-286, 
308-309 


rabid, 128 

stalking, 211-212 

tracking, 208-210 
Animation merit badge, 9 
Ankle drag, 150 


Annual Health and Medical Record form, inside 
front cover, 75, 88, 159 


Annual program planning conference, 420 
Anthony, Susan B., 53 


Antibiotic ointment, 108-109, 125, 129, 
134-135 


App, 108, 206, 208, 212, 219, 328, 332, 408 
Appalachian Mountains, 431 
Appalachian Trail, 262, 264 
Aquatics, 27, 156-183, 413 
awards, 182, 424-425 
Aquatics Supervision, 161, 173, 183 
Arachnids, 132, 202 
Arm stroke, 162-164 
Arrowhead Trail, 224 
Arrowmen, 224, 421 
Arrow of Light Award, inside front cover 
Arthropods, 202 
Art merit badge, 28 
Assistant patrol leader, 24, 420 
Assistant senior patrol leader, 24, 325, 420 
Assists, 149-150, 177 
Athletics merit badge, 76 
A Time to Tell, 400 
Atmosphere, 189, 212—213, 216 
Atmospheric pressure, 212, 311 
A-trestle, 375 
Automated external defibrillator (AED), 117-118 
Awards, 27, 103, 182, 219, 410-427 
Awards Central, 423 
Ax, 151, 282, 359-360, 378, 383-387, 391, 430 
safety, 267, 282, 383-385 
sharpening, 386-387 


B 


Backcountry, 29, 31, 113, 189, 203, 216, 226-227, 


233, 246, 259, 267, 287, 292, 302, 309, 332, 340, 
349, 432 


Back crawl, 162, 164 


Backpack, 241, 244-245, 252, 267-268, 270-274, 
281, 285, 289, 293, 423-424 


Backpacking merit badge, 255 

Backstroke, 162, 164, 166-168 

Bacteria, 125, 134, 283, 300-301, 380 
in water, 240, 308 

Baden-Powell, Robert, 16, 18, 98, 434 

Baldy Mountain, 347-349 


Bandage, 106, 108-109, 112, 120, 125-126, 
128-129, 134-135, 144-148, 363, 365, 


Bark, 13, 195, 197-198, 208, 229, 231, 301, 382, 
384, 387, 389-390 


Barometric pressure, 213 
Bar scale, 333, 354 
Baseplate, 339, 342-345 
Bear bags, 151, 269, 284-286, 368 
Bearing, 254, 331, 340-341, 344, 350, 353 
Bearmuda Triangle, 285 
Bears, 202-203, 232, 265, 278, 283-286, 309 
Beekeeping merit badge, 9 
Bee sting, 131-133 
Bellamy, Francis, 60 
Bend, 360, 364, 370 
Be Prepared, 16, 107. 239 
Big Dipper, 9, 354-355 
Bight, 363-365, 370-371, 378 
Bill of Rights, 52-53 
Biodegradable, 229-230, 283 
soap, 225, 230, 269, 283, 304, 308 
Biome, 187 
Birds, 36, 69, 186, 200, 202-208, 217 
Bird Study merit badge, 200 
Blacksmithing merit badge, 9 
Black widow spider, 132 
Blanket drag, 149 


Bleeding, 105, 112-113, 115, 119-120, 124, 
126-128, 135-136, 143-144, 146 


Blister, 108-109, 125-126, 137, 239, 246, 249 
Blog, 37 
Blood pressure, 94, 192 
Board of review, 10, 412, 414, 426 
Eagle Scout, 10, 412, 419 
Boardsailing BSA, 182, 425 
Body mass index (BMI), 88 


Boots, hiking, 8, 11, 21, 125, 193, 242-245, 275, 
278-279 


Bow, 174-175 

Bowline, 180, 280, 356, 360, 369-370 
alternate, 370 

Bow saw, 382-383 

Boyce, William D., 18 

Boy Scout Handbook, 3, 29, 386 

Boy Scout Requirements, 415-417, 423 


Boy Scouts of America (BSA), inside front cover, 
iv, 3, 8, 18, 23, 70, 112, 151, 155, 158-159, 161, 
168-169, 172-173, 177, 182-183, 218, 222-224, 
235, 261-262, 264, 283, 291, 373, 397, 407, 413, 
415-417, 423, 425, 429-437 


Breaking strength, 362 
Breastplate, 175 
Breaststroke, 162, 167-168, 181 


Breathing, 93, 105, 108, 113, 115-124, 132-137, 
140, 144 


barrier (CPR), 108-109, 112, 117-118 
for swimming, 161-162, 165, 168 
rescue, 112, 140 
Broadleaf trees, 193, 195-196, 199 
Broiling, 84, 312, 318, 324 
Broken bones (fractures), 124, 143-147, 397 
Brotherhood (Order of the Arrow), 421 
Brown recluse spider, 132 
BSA Stand Up Paddleboarding Award, 182, 425 
Bucking, 384 
Buddy boat, 172 


Buddy system, 29, 160-161, 172, 178, 238, 252, 
282, 396, 404, 417 


Bugler, 24, 420, 422 

Bugling merit badge, 416, 422 

Bullying, 45, 101, 396, 399, 405-406, 408-409 
Burns, 107, 109, 136-137, 149, 310 


C 


Cache, 352 

Caffeine, 85-86, 90, 138 
Calamine lotion, 127, 132 
Calcium, 82-84 


Camp, 23, 25, 28-29, 34, 56, 64, 91, 93, 157, 161, 
177, 189, 192, 224-227, 232, 240, 384, 388, 392, 
398, 418. 429-434 


activities, 260, 423-424 
gadgets, 360 

kitchen, 305, 371 

knots in, 371 

meals, 26, 290-292 
privacy in, 398 

ranger, 378 

saw, 382 


shoes, 245 
shovel, 387 
stove, 272, 286, 379, 392-393 


summer, 351, 373 


Campfire, 136, 217, 223, 226-227, 231, 248, 
255, 261, 263, 266-267, 290, 303-304, 317, 359, 
387-393 


building, 388, 390 
cooking with, 304, 317 
lighting, 304, 390 
lighting without matches, 390 
putting our, 391 

Camping, 256-287 
merit badge, 258, 412 
safety, 282-287 


Camporee, 60, 64, 260, 429-430, 434 


Campsite, 225, 227-229, 231-232, 248, 258- 261, 
264, 282, 291, 293, 308, 329, 349 
choosing a, 265—267, 282 


inspection, 267 


storing food at, 283—286 


Canoe, 174-177, 234, 363, 432 

parts of, 174-175 
Canoeing merit badge, 176-177, 182, 425 
Carbon dioxide, 135, 189, 276 
Carbon monoxide poisoning, 154 
Cardiopulmonary resuscitation (CPR), 106, 
117-119, 122, 287 

training, 118 
Carnivores, 187, 203 
Carries, 149-150 
Cassiopeia, 355 
Catching feature, 344 
Caterpillar hiking, 250 
Cathole, 225, 227-229, 282 
Caution foods, 85 
Chaplain aide, 422 
Char, 390 
Charcoal, 154, 289, 302—303, 305, 307, 310, 
Ely yeY 
Chartered organization, 264, 399 
Chase, Salmon D., 70 


Chess merit badge, 28, 103 


Chest compressions, 117-118, 121 
Chief Scout Executive, iv, 3 
Chigger, 131-132 
Child abuse, 396-397, 409 
emotional, 397 
physical, 397 
sexual, 397 
Chlorophyll, 189, 195 
Choking, 120-121, 123 
Chopping block, 382, 385 
Circulation, 76, 120, 124, 142, 145-147 
Circulatory system, 114, 123 
Cirrus clouds, 214-217 
Citizenship in the Community merit badge, 50, 412 
Citizenship in the Nation merit badge, 50, 412 


Citizenship in the World merit badge, 50, 412, 
424 425 


Clevis pin/ring, 281 

Climbing, 3, 35, 76-77, 151, 260, 431-432 
merit badge, 366 

Clinometer, 339 

Closed fractures, 143-144 

Clothes drag, 150 

Clouds, 36, 214-218, 286-287 

Clove hitch, 280, 286, 360, 368, 373-374, 376-378 
alternate, 368 

Coiling rope/cord, 363 

Coin Collecting merit badge, 417 

Cold compress, 109, 126, 142 

Cold front, 213 

Cold out, 223, 267, 391 

Cold-related injuries, 139-141, 286 

Cold-weather clothing, 243 

Collecting feature, 344 

Colors, on maps, 335 

Communication merit badge, 32, 412 


Compass, 225, 239, 253-255, 268, 272, 327-328, 
332, 338-345, 350-351, 353 


method of measurement, 330-331 
Compound fracture, 143 
Conifer trees, 193, 196, 199 


Conservation, 10, 17, 222-224, 235, 373, 382-383, 
424 425, 430, 432 434 


merit badge, 222 
Constellation, 40, 218-219, 354-355 
Constitution, U.S., 52-56, 71 
amendments to, 53 
Constitutional rights, 50, 54-56 
Contour interval, 335-336 
Contour lines, 254, 335-337 
Control point, 335, 350 


Convenience foods, 293 
Cooking, See also Meals. 288-325, 360, 387 
at high altitudes, 311 
at home, 325 
gear checklist, 302 
in aluminum foil, 322-323 
measurements, 314 
merit badge, 290, 301, 304, 325, 412 
notebook, 325 
safely, 94, 282, 310-311 
techniques, 312-313 
without utensils, 324 
Cook kit, 269, 302-303 
Coordinates, 347-349, 351-352 
Coral reef, 232, 432 
Coral snake, 129-130 
Core temperature, 137, 139, 141 
Court of honor, 27, 39, 414 
national, 426 
Coxswain, 176 
Cravat bandage, 144-145 
Crawl, 162, 164, 168 
Crime Prevention merit badge, 418 
Cross-contamination, 292, 301 
Cross-country hiking, 238, 252, 344 
Crustaceans, 202 
Cub Scout pack, 24, 421 
Cumulus clouds, 214-216 
Curl-ups, 74, 76-77, 80 
Cuts and scrapes, 125, 310-311 
Cyberbullying, 399, 405-406, 409 
Cyber Chip, 396, 407 
CyberTipline, 408 
Cycling merit badge, 74, 103, 158, 412 


D 


Dairy, 81, 83-84, 294, 309, 311 
allergies, 87, 133, 292 

Daisy chain, 270 

Date, on a map, 333 

Deck plates, 174-175 

Declaration of Independence, 52 

Declination, 339, 341-343, 351 
adjusting a map for, 342 

Defibrillation, 118 

Dehydration, 137-139, 141, 160 

Den chief, 24, 421, 427 

Den Chief Service Award, 427 . 

Den leader, 421 

Dentistry merit badge, 92 


Diagonal lashing, 360, 367, 375-376 
Diet, special, 87 

Digital devices, 398, 405, 407-408 
Digital Technology merit badge, 9, 103 


Dining fly, 149, 257, 269, 272, 280, 286, 
366-367, 369, 383, 385, 391 


Direction-of-travel arrow, 331, 339, 344-345, 349 
Discipline, 161, 173, 399 
Disease, protecting against, 93-94, 388 
Dishwater, 227 
disposing of, 225, 228, 230, 309 
Distance, measuring, 328-329 
ona map, 333 
Do a Good Turn Daily, 17 
Dogs, on trail, 250 
Dome tent, 274-276 
DOTS, 143 
Double half-hitch, 366 
Dress a knot, 364 
Drugs, illegal, 12, 45, 68, 74, 94, 97-99, 399, 404 
Duct tape, 109, 281, 383 
Durable surfaces, 225, 227, 265, 372 


Dutch oven, 291, 302-303, 305-307, 310, 
312-313, 320-322, 325, 387 


Duty, 11-12 
roster, 304-305 
to country, 3, 11-12, 19, 47, 49, 69, 71 
to God, 3, 10-11, 19, 23, 47, 69 
to self, 19 


E 


Eagle Palms, 28, 416, 419 
Eagle rank, 10, 21, 27-28, 32, 39, 50, 69, 74, 


106, 158, 179, 186, 222, 238, 258, 290, 350, 352, 


412-416, 419-420, 435-436 
Eagle Scout Rank Application, 419 


Eagle Scout service project, 418-419 
Eagle Scout Service Project Workbook, 69, 419 
Ears, caring for, 92 
Easterly, 342 
Easting, 348-349 
Eating kit, 268, 301 
Eco Adventure, 232 
Ecology, 187 
Ecosystem, 186-188 
Elementary backstroke, 162, 166-167 
Elevation, 248, 251, 332, 335-336, 345 
cooking at, 311 
in first aid, 142 
Emergencies, responding to, 151-152 
Emergency Care and Safety Institute, 155 


Emergency contacts, 403 
Emergency plan, 28, 153, 262 
Emergency Preparedness Award, 427 
Emergency-preparedness kit, 153 


Emergency Preparedness merit badge, 28, 106, 
155, 158, 412 


Empty calories, 82, 293 
Entering deep water, 169 


Environmental Science merit badge, 56, 186, 222, 
412, 424 


Epinephrine, 87, 133 


Equal-length shadow method of finding direction, 
356 


Equator, 187, 208, 346-348 
Erosion, 193, 227-228, 251, 276, 430 
Escherichia coli (E. coli), 300-301 
Ethical decision-making, 33, 94, 98, 248, 359 
Ethical dilemmas, 101 
External-frame pack, 270, 281 
Eyes, 92 
caring for, 92 
object/chemicals in, 133-134 
protection, 91, 112, 120, 133, 151 


F 


Fair-weather signs, 217 

Family Life merit badge, 32, 50, 412, 416 
Fats, 84-86, 88, 291, 293-294 

Felling method of measurement, 330 
Femur, 146 

Fieldbook, 177, 262, 277, 280 

Field guides, 198, 208 

Field uniform, 21 

File, 386-387 

Filter, water, 240, 269, 294, 302 

Firem’n Chit, 423 

Fireplaces, 154, 388, 392 

Fire ring, 223, 226, 231, 259, 266, 388 
Fire starter, 239, 268, 389 

Firewood, 130, 266, 321, 378, 383-385, 388, 392 


First aid, 8, 11, 16, 27-28, 35, 65, 104-105, 413, 
416, 422 


anaphylactic shock, 133 

animal bite, 128 

basic, 125-144 

bleeding, 119-120 

blisters, 125-126 

broken bones (fractures), 143-144 
burns, 136-137 

chemicals in the eye, 134 


cold- and heat-related injuries, 139-141 
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CPR 7, 

cuts and scrapes, 125 
dehydration, 137-138 
fishhook wound, 134-135 
goals of, 107 

heart attacks, 119 

hurry cases, 115-124 
hyperventilation, 135-136 
importance of, 107 

kit, home/family, 109 

kit, patrol, 109, 239, 269, 284 
kit, personal, 108, 239, 268 
merit badge, 106, 155, 412 
method, 111-115, 136, 155 


moving ill or injured person, 114, 116, 143, 
149-150 


neck and spine injuries, 114-118, 123-125, 
142-144, 149-150 


nosebleed, 126-127 
object in eye, 133 
poisoning, 121-122 
poisonous plants, 122, 127 
puncture wounds, 129, 134-135 
quick chapter index, 110 
shock, 123-124 
snakebite, 129-130 
spider and insect bite, 131-132 
splinter, 135 
sprains and strains, 142 
training, 35, 106, 118, 149, 155 
universal precautions, 112 
First-aid kits, 108-109, 146, 151, 272, 284 
for hiking, 239, 268 
home or patrol/troop, 109, 144, 153, 239, 269 
personal, 106, 108, 239, 268, 272 
First-aid method, 111-115, 136, 155 
First Class badge, 10, 19-20 


First Class rank, inside front cover, 10, 19-20, 25, 
27, 32, 50, 74, 76, 80, 106, 158, 186, 199, 222, 
258, 261, 290, 298, 328, 360, 412-413, 415, 
421, 423 


First-degree burn, 107, 136-137 
First responder, 106, 151-152 


Fish, 81, 83-89, 186, 200, 204, 212, 230, 292, 295, 
306, 309, 317, 432 


cooking, 319, 323-324 


Fish and Wildlife Management merit badge, 200, 
424 


Fishhook wound, 134-135 
Fishing merit badge, 366 


Fitness, 72-103 

tests for Scouts with special needs, 80 
Flag ceremony, 40, 50, 56, 59-61 
Flagpole, 58, 329-330, 377 


Flashlight, 153, 155, 239, 253, 267-268, 272-273, 


275-276, 279, 284 

Fleur-de-lis, 19 

Floating, 161-162, 165-166, 168, 170-171 
Float plan, 173 

Floor lashing, 378 

Florida Keys, 232, 432 


Florida National High Adventure Sea Base, 183, 


232, 261, 432 

Flutter kick, 162-164, 171 
Fly-Fishing merit badge, 28, 366 
Flying disc, 273, 301 

Folding saw, 382-383 


Food. See also Cooking; Meals. 65-66, 68, 71, 
81-87, 239-240, 273, 289-325 


keeping safe, 226, 232, 267, 283-285, 
300, 306 


list, 263, 298-299, 325 
repackaging, 225, 300 
storage, 283-284, 309 
Food-borne illness, 301 
Food chain, 187 
Footgear, 245 
Forward (in a boat), 174 
Four-handed seat, 150 
Fractures, 124, 143-147 
Frap, 372, 374, 376-377 
Friction, 126, 246, 364, 369, 390 
Front, 213 
Frontcountry, 259 
Front crawl, 162-164, 168 
Frostbite, 111, 140-141, 149, 278 


Fruit, 81-84, 189, 240, 289, 294-295, 311, 
314-317, 322-324 


Fuel wood, 388-391 

Fuller, Buckminster, 276 
Full-thickness burn, 136-137 
Fusing, 360-362 

Fuzz sticks, 389 


Gaiters, 244 


Game Design merit badge, 103 
Gauze pad, 108-109, 133, 135, 137 


Gear. See also Tools. 9, 151, 173, 227, 255, 259, 
267-269, 272-273 
backpack, 239, 270-272 
cooking, 302-303 
footgear, 245 
group, 151, 173, 247, 258 
personal, 238-239 
rain, 238, 242-244 
repairing, 281 
Geocaching, 33, 351-352, 357 
etiquette, 352 
merit badge, 352, 357 
Geology, 185, 187 


Glenn A. and Melinda Adams National Eagle 
Scout Service Project of the Year Award, 436 


Gliding, 161-162 

Global Positioning System (GPS), 346-349 
animal tracking with, 202 
coordinates, 352 


receiver, 9, 40, 252-253, 327-328, 332, 
345-349, 351, 357, 430 


Gluten, 292 

Goals, 3, 26, 31, 37, 39-41, 416 

Going (swimming) rescues, 177-178, 181 

Golf merit badge, 103 

Good Turn, 9, 13, 17-18, 20, 61, 68, 107, 248, 

401, 426 

Government, 12-14, 49, 51-55 
community, 66-68 

Grace, 325, 422 

Grains, 81, 87, 189, 293-295, 311 

Granny knot, 365 

Grid system, 337, 346 

Grilling, 303, 317, 319 

Grommet, 280, 366-367, 369 

Grooming, 401 

Ground cloth, 268-269, 276, 279-281 

Group size, for camping trips, 227, 248, 263-264 

Guide to Advancement, 413, 415 

Guide to Safe Scouting, 28, 151, 161, 173 

Gunwale, 175 

Guy line, 265, 277, 280, 366-367, 369 


H 


Half-Windsor knot, 371 
Halyard, 58 

Handshake, Scout, 10, 18-19 
Hat, 19, 21, 239, 241-244 
Hazing, 45, 399, 405 

Head cook, 305-306 
Heading, 338-340, 342 


Head injuries, 124, 143, 149 

Heart attack, 106, 116, 119, 136, 149, 151 
Heart rate, 76, 94, 192 

Heat exhaustion, 138-140 

Heat index, 138 

Heat-related injuries, 139-141, 286 
Heatstroke, 138-140 

Height, measuring, 329-330 
Height/weight chart, 88-89 

Herbivores, 187, 203 

High adventure, 25, 183, 261-262, 436 


High-adventure bases, 33, 88-89, 262, 431-432, 
434-435 


Highways, hiking on, 238, 253 
Hikers, respect for other, 223, 226, 233, 250, 266 
Hiking, 35, 236-255, 413, 424, 431 
boots, 21, 242-243, 278 
clothing for, 125, 241-245 
cross-country, 252 
fitness and, 249 
food for, 240 
getting lost, 238, 253 
hazards/injuries during, 142, 238 
merit badge, 74, 158, 238, 255, 412 
on highways and roads, 253 
pace, 248-250 
rain gear for, 242-243 
safety, 238, 252 
speed, 248-249 
stick, 130, 145, 246, 252, 377 
trip plans, 246-247 
Historian, 24, 421 
Historic Trails Award, 424 
Home Repairs merit badge, 155 
Honor Medal, 426 
With Crossed Palms, 426 
Hornet sting, 132 
Hot spot, 126 


How to Protect Your Children From Child Abuse: A 
Parents Guide, 396 


H-trestle, 375 
Human waste, disposal of, 225, 228-229, 234 
Hurricane, 70, 152, 218 
Hurry case, 113, 115-124, 133, 136, 144, 146, 
155 

ingested poison, 115, 121-122 

no heartbeat, 115-118 

severe bleeding, 115, 119-120 

stopped breathing, 115-118 

stroke, 115 


Hydrocortisone cream, 108-109, 127, 132 
Hyperventilation, 135-136 
Hypothermia, 138, 141, 160 


I 


Inclement weather, camping during, 286-287 

Independence Day, 70 

Index line, 336 

Indian Lore merit badge, 416 

Infection, signs of, 125 

Insects, 202-203, 217 
bites and stings, 111, 131-133, 252 
repellent, 131, 239, 268, 284 
-repellent clothing, 131 

Instructor, 24, 422 

Internal-frame pack, 270 

International Orienteering Federation, 351 

International Spirit Award, 425 

Internet, 32, 62, 90, 206, 396, 406-409 
and Scout Law, 408 
safety, 406-409 
Safety Pledge, 407 

Interpreter strip, 425 


Introduction to Leadership Skills for Troops (ILST), 


24, 33 

Invasive species, 193, 224, 234 
Inventing merit badge, 28 
Invertebrates, 199, 202 

Iron, 83 

Isobar, 213 


J 


Jamboree, 64, 262, 433-435 
national Scout, 23, 262, 431, 433 
world Scout, 262, 431, 433-434 

Journal, 37, 246 

Journalism merit badge, 416 


Junior assistant Scoutmaster, 24, 423 


K 

Kayak, 158 

Kayaking BSA, 182, 425 

Kayaking merit badge, 176-177, 182 
Keel, 174-175 

Key, Francis Scott, 57 

Kindling, 388-391, 360, 383 

King Jr., Dr. Martin Luther, 70 
Kitchen duties, 304-309 
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Knots, 34, 39, 145, 280-281, 359-360, 362-371 
language of, 364 
tests of, 363 

Knuckle guard, 386 


Labor Day, 70 
Lactose intolerance, 84, 292 
Land manager, 195, 227-230, 248, 309 


Landmarks, 36, 334-335, 339-340, 343-344, 
349-350 


identifying, 344-345 
using when lost, 243-254 
Lashings, 359-360, 367-368, 371-378 
language of, 372 
Latex-free gloves, 108-109, 112, 120, 125, 131 
Latitude, 219, 333, 345-349 
Latrine, 132, 228-229, 282, 387, 398 


Leaders/leadership, 16, 24, 27, 32-44, 395, 
397-399, 408, 413, 431-432, 434 


community, 62-69 
family and, 46-47 
leading others, 40-42, 418 
patrol, 42-44 
positions in troop, 24, 42-44, 420-423, 437 
self-leadership, 33-39, 44, 403 
servant, 32, 40 
stages of, 41-42 
training, 33 

Leading EDGE, 41-42 

Leading others, 40-42 


Leaf, 19, 122, 127, 186, 188-189, 191-199, 203 
204, 208, 211, 217, 229, 255, 276, 279, 388, 393 


Lean-to shelter, 259, 279-280 
Leaping entry, 169 
Leave No Trace, 222, 224-233, 235, 373 
Leave No Trace Center for Outdoor Ethics, 224-226 
Leftovers, 290, 299, 306, 308 
Legend, 337 
Librarian, 24, 37, 421 
Lifeguard, 157, 159, 161, 178 
Life jacket, 45, 160, 171-172, 174, 179, 181 
clothing used as, 171 
Life rank, 10, 27, 32, 103, 360, 412-413, 415, 420 
Lifesaving, 16, 177, 181 
awards, 426 
merit badge, 158, 179, 182, 412 
training, 157, 182, 177, 431 
Ligaments, 77,.142 
Lightning, 160, 173, 216, 218, 265, 287 


Limbing, 384 Measuring, 328-332 


Line tender water rescues, 180 distances, 328-329 

Linnaeus, Carl, 188 heights, 329-330 

Log fireplace, 392 in cooking, 314 

Longitude, 333, 345-347, 348-349 time, 332 

Lookout, 159, 178, 286 widths, 330-331 

Lungs, caring for, 91 Medal, 21, 411, 424 

Lyme disease, 131 Eagle Scout, 21, 27-28, 39, 419 


for meritorious action, 426 
M religious emblems, 21, 427 
Medical alert bracelet or necklace, 87, 114, 133 
Medicine merit badge, 94, 155 
Memorial Day, 58, 70 
Mental fitness, 99-100 
Menu, 294-301 
cost per person, 296-297 
Meridians, 346-348 
Merit badge, 9, 10, 18, 27-28, 76, 92, 94, 100, 


Mackerel sky, 216-217 
Magnetic, 341 
field, 339 
needle, 339-340, 344 
north, 333, 341-345 
Mammals, 186, 200, 202, 210, 212, 283 


Mammal Study merit badge, 200 


Map, 36, 231, 233, 253-254, 270, 332-338 103, 155, 176, 189, 200, 219, 222, 238, 255, 258, 
adjusting for declination, 342 261, 304, 325, 350, 352, 357, 366, 404, 411-414, 
and compass, 9, 40, 225, 239, 252-253, 257, 416-418, 422-425 
268, 272, 327, 340-345, 430 application (“blue card”), 416-417 
colors on, 335 aquatics-related, 158, 176, 179, 182 
community, 63 counselor, 404, 414, 416-417 
following routes on, 344 Eagle-required, 10, 28, 32, 50, 74, 106, 158, 
for hiking, 252 1p, 186, 222, 238, 255, 258, 290, 412, 415, 


for navigation, 332-338 
identifying landmarks on, 344-345 
legend, 337 

math with, 333 

orienteering, 350-351 


fitness-related, 76, 103 
for Eagle Palms, 28, 419 


outdoors-related, 176, 189, 200, 255, 260-261, 
3503352; 357 


pamphlet, 56, 161, 177, 280, 301, 416-417 
program, 8, 416-418 

requirements, 416-418 

sash, 21 

STEM-related, 219 


wearing, 21 


orienting, 328, 343 
road, 332, 337 
symbols, 328, 334, 351 
topographic, 332-336, 345, 351 
UTM system, 348-349 
weather, 213 
Mark II square lashing, 374 
Matches, 239, 268-269, 276, 302, 390-391 


Meals. See also Cooking; Food. 240, 265-266, 290, 
311-322, 357 


Messengers of Peace, 425 

Midship, 174-176 

Mile Swim BSA, 103, 182, 425 
Mile walk/run, 74, 77, 81 

Mill bastard file, 386 

Minerals, 81, 83-85, 189, 224, 319-3320 
Minibear, 283 

Mining in Society merit badge, 417 
Mintaka, 355 

Minutes (location), 333, 347-348 
Moleskin, 108-109, 126 

Mollusks, 186, 202, 212 


Moon, navigating by, 356-357 


as special events, 325 
bread, 320-321 
breakfast, 314-316 
cleaning up after, 284 
desserts, 322 

lunch, 317 

planning, 290-293 
supper, 317-319 


Motorboating merit badge, 177, 182 


Multitool, 238, 379 
MyPlate food guide, 81, 294 


N 


National Advanced Youth Leadership Experience 
(NAYLE), 33 


National Certificate of Merit, 426 

National Court of Honor, 426 

National Eagle Scout Association, 436 
National Map Accuracy Standards, 335 
National Medal for Outdoor Achievement, 424 


National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, 
212 


National Order of the Arrow Conference (NOAC), 434 


National Outdoor Awards, 424 

National Scout jamboree, 23, 262, 431, 433 
National Weather Radio, 212 

National Weather Service, 287 


National Youth Leadership Training (NYLT), 24, 33 


Nature, 184-219 
birds, 204-208 
caring for, 55-56 
ecosystems, 187—188 
learning about, 27, 185-186 
merit badge, 200 
plants, 188-189 
stars and constellations, 218-219 
weather, 212-218 
wildlife, 199-204 
Navigation, 326-357, 413, 432 
by moon, 356-357 
by stars, 354-355 
by sun, 356-357 
compasses for, 338-340 
GPS receivers for, 345-349 
maps for, 332-338 
measuring, 328-332 
orienteering courses, 350-351 
tools, 328, 332-338 
Neckerchief, 21 
for first aid, 120, 142, 144-145, 148 
slide, 21 
Necktie, 371 
Neglect, 396-397, 401 
New River Gorge National River, 224 
New-Scout patrols, 24-25, 421 
Nimbostratus, 214-215 
Nimbus, 214 


Nonswimmer, 16, 159 


Nonvenomous snakebites, 129 


North, 19, 60, 202, 333, 338-341, 344 
magnetic, 333, 341-345 
Pole, 333, 340-341, 346, 348 
Star, 9, 354-355, 437 
Star method, 354 


Northern Tier National High Adventure Program, 
183, 234, 432 


Northing, 348-349 

Nosebleed, 126-127 

Nova Award, 427 

Nuclear Science merit badge, 9 
Nutrients, 82-83, 86-87, 187, 195 
Nutrition, 81-87, 94, 290, 292 
Nutrition facts label, 86 


O 
Oar, 158, 166, 175-176, 179 
Oceanography merit badge, 200 
Oils, 85, 245, 294 
Okpik, 432 
Older Scouts, 261, 431, 435-436 
patrols for, 25, 435 
Omnivores, 187, 203 
Online footprint, 407 
Open fracture, 143-144 
Order of the Arrow (OA), 224, 264, 434-435 
National Conference (NOAC), 434 
Trail Crews, 434 
troop representative, 24, 421 
Orienteering, See also compass, map. 351, 353-354 
compass, 338-340, 350-351 
course, 328, 430 
merit badge, 350, 357 
Orienteering USA, 351 
Orienting, 343, 350-351 
arrow, 331, 339, 343-345 
map, 333, 343, 351 
Orion, 219, 355 
Outdoor Code, 222-224, 386 


Outdoor ethics. See also Leave No Trace, Tread 
Lightly! 199, 211, 220-235, 247, 259, 263, 265, 
280, 282, 304, 352, 372, 388, 413, 431 


guide, 24, 423 

in pioneering, 372 
Outdoor Ethics Action Award, 424 
Outdoor Ethics Awareness Award, 424 
Overhand loop, 364, 369 
Overnight camping, 258 


Oxygen, 83, 91,95, 114, 121, 135, 188-189, 276, 391 


P 


Pace, 248-250, 328-331, 340 
Pacific Crest Trail (PCT), 264 
Pack it in, pack it out, 225, 231, 282 
Pack-strap carry, 150 
Paddle, 158, 175-176, 178-179, 181 
Page, William Tyler, 71 
Painter, 175 
Parents/guardians, inside front cover, 14, 23, 29, 37, 
44-46, 63-64, 68, 81, 87, 96, 98, 102, 108, 133, 
153-154, 173, 193, 246, 292, 332, 342, 395-404, 
407-409, 414, 417 
Partial-thickness burns, 137 
Patch, 21, 28, 42-43, 62, 411, 423-427 

kit, 281 

patrol, 21, 26 
Patrol, 13, 17, 24-26, 28-29, 33, 36-37, 40-43, 
47, 50, 60, 63-64, 66, 73, 107, 157, 206, 209, 
223, 238, 248-249, 252, 257-260, 262-267, 
272-273, 279, 290-292, 295-297, 299, 304, 325, 
328, 350-351, 357, 359, 382, 395-396, 411, 413, 
422, 430 

box, 25, 267 

emblem, 10, 26 

flag, 10, 26, 269 

method, 10, 25, 413 

name, 10, 26 

new-Scout, 24-25, 421 

older-Scout, 24-25, 435 

patch, 21, 26 

regular, 25 

spirit, 10, 286 

yell, 10, 26 
Patrol leader, 24-26, 41-43, 67, 239, 304, 420-421 

assistant, 24, 420 


senior, inside front cover, 24, 26, 36, 41-43, 294, 


325, 420 
Patrol leaders’ council, 24, 26, 41, 260, 420-422 
Paul Bunyan Woodsman, 423 
Peer pressure, 11, 45, 100, 404 
Personal camping gear, 268 
Personal first-aid kit, 106, 108 
Personal Fitness merit badge, 74, 76, 103, 412 
Personal health review, 159, 172 
Personal Management merit badge, 32, 50, 412, 418 
Personal Safety Awareness, 29, 394-409 
Phillips, Waite, 235 
Philmont Scout Ranch, 216, 235, 283, 285, 
347-349, 432 


Photogrammetry, 335 
Photosynthesis, 189 
Physical examination, 75 
Physical fitness, 72-103, 351 
Pigeon Raising merit badge, 9 
Pioneering, See also knots, lashings. 359, 373 
merit badge, 366 
outdoor ethics in, 372 
projects, 359, 371, 373, 383 
safety, 375 
triangles in, 375 
Pit vipers, 129 
Planisphere, 219 
Plant key, 196-198 
Plants, 8, 185-199, 203, 208, 226-227, 230-231, 
248-249, 265-266, 309, 372, 387 
edible, 122, 191 
evidence of, 186, 199 
identifying, 195-199 
invasive, 193 
photosynthesis by, 189 
poisonous, 106, 127, 186, 191-192, 282 
trees, 188-189, 193-199 
Plant Science merit badge, 189 
Pledge of Allegiance, 50, 56-57, 60-61 


Pocketknife, 132, 238, 268, 273, 323, 360-361, 
378-381, 386, 389 


cleaning, 380 

safety, 360, 380 

sharpening, 380-381 
Poison Help Line, 121-122 
Poisoning, 115, 121-122, 124, 1 54,301, 393 
Poison ivy, 111, 127, 191 
Poison oak, 127, 191 
Poisonous plants, 106, 127, 186, 191-192, 282 
Poison sumac, 127, 191-192 
Poncho, 238, 244 
Port side, 174-176 
Positions of responsibility, 10, 24, 32, 
420-423 


Potassium, 82—83 


42-43, 411, 


Prescription drug labels, 97 
Prime meridian, 346-348 
Programming merit badge, 417 
Project COPE, 431 

Proper equipment, 173 

Protein, 81, 84-87, 292-294, 311 


Pulp and Paper merit badge, 189 


Puncture wounds, 128-129, 134-135 
fishhook, 134-135 
splinter, 135 

Pushups, 74, 76-77, 79 
less demanding, 79 


Q 


Qualified supervision, 159, 172 
Quartermaster, 24, 420, 422 


R 


Rabies, 128-129 
Racing backstroke, 164 


Rain, 141, 188, 214-215, 217-218, 244, 280, 286, 


391 
cover, 268, 272, 280 
fly, 272, 274-275, 277 


gear, 114-115, 238, 241-245, 255, 
267-268, 272 


pants, 244 
parka, 244 
Ranger cobbler, 322 
Ranks, 27, 98, 106, 411-413 
Reaching water rescues, 178 
Recipe, 291, 294, 301, 311-312, 314, 322, 325 
Recognize (personal safety), 400-401 
Recommended Daily Intakes (RDIs), 86 
Recovery position, 123 
Recruiter strip, 427 
Regular patrol, 25 
Relative humidity, 138 
Religious emblems, 21, 422, 427 
Report (personal safety), 400, 409 
Reptile and Amphibian Study merit badge, 200 
Reptiles, 186, 200, 212 
Rescue, 159-160, 170-171, 177, 369 
breathing, 112, 118, 121, 140, 255 
equipment, 173 
fire-related, 148 
search and, 33 
water, 158, 177-181 
Research, 36-39, 47, 90, 100, 278, 406 
Respond (personal safety), 400 
Rest step, hiking, 250 
Revolutionary War, 52 
RICE (rest, ice, compression, elevation), 142 
Ring buoy, 179-180 


482 


Risk, reducing, 93-94, 112, 158-161, 287 
Road map, 332, 337-338 

Robotics merit badge, 8, 418 

Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever, 131 


Ropes. See also knots, lashings. 269, 360-366, 370, 
372-373 


coiling, 363, 372 

fusing, 361-362 

whipping, 361 
Round lashing, 377 
Roundturn, 364 
Roving Outdoor Conservation School (ROCS), 235 
Rowboat, 175-176 
Rowing merit badge, 176-177, 182 
Rowing water rescues, 158, 177, 179, 181 
Royal Observatory, 346 
Rubbing alcohol, 108-109, 127, 131-132 
Running end, 364-368, 370, 373, 378 


S 


Safe area, 159-160 
Safe Swim Defense, 158-161, 180, 183, 260 
Safety, 244, 260, 286 
at home, 153-155 
camping, 260, 265, 267, 282-287 
community, 54, 65 
hiking, 248, 250, 252 
merit badge, 155 
online, 406-409 
personal, 28-29, 394-409 
swimming, 158-161 
water, 260 
with fire, 61, 223 
with tools, 92, 267, 360, 382-383, 386, 393 
Safety Afloat, 172-174, 183, 260 
Salmonella, 300-301 
SAM® Splint, 109, 146 
Saws, 267, 360, 378, 382-383, 386, 430 
Scalds, 136-137 
Scale, of a map, 333, 339, 354 
Scat, 203, 208 
Scholarship merit badge, 103 


Science, technology, engineering, and math (STEM), 
DO aoe 


Scissors kick, 165, 168, 170 
Scorpio, 355 


Scout, inside front cover, 8—9, 18—21, 23, 25, 27, 
33-36, 46-47, 49-50, 80, 97, 101, 151, 160-161, 
172-173, 219, 222-224, 231, 248, 250, 266, 278, 
328-329, 359, 383, 386-387, 397-399 

badge, 19-20 

camp, 56, 64, 157, 177, 261, 266, 286, 373, 

418, 430-431 

executive, 399-400, 408 

handshake, 10, 18-19 

knife, 

Law, 3, 8-11, 13-16, 18, 31, 38, 40, 4445, 47, 

49-50, 69, 74, 100-101, 399, 401, 403, 406, 

408-409, 413, 419-420, 433-434, 437 


motto, 10-11, 15—17, 20, 50, 107, 239, 401 


Oath, 3, 8-12, 15, 18-20, 31, 40, 44-45, 47, 
49-50, 69, 73-74, 99-100, 223, 399, 401, 403, 
409, 413, 419-420, 433-434, 437 


rank, 10, 25, 27, 32, 34, 39, 50, 222, 360, 396, 
412-415 


salute, 10, 18-19, 56-57 

sign, 10, 18-19 

slogan, 10-11, 15, 17, 50, 401 

spirit, 10, 15, 68, 420 

uniform, 20-23, 56, 62, 56, 420, 427 
Scout Basic Essentials, 238-239, 247, 255, 268, 359 
Scouter, 19, 42, 424, 426 
Scouting Heritage merit badge, 18 
Scouting’s Barriers to Abuse, 397-399 
Scouting show, 260 


Scoutmaster, inside front cover, iv, 24, 32-33, 


43-44, 74, 103, 80, 246, 407, 416-417, 420, 423 
assistant, 24-25, 44 
conference, 10, 398, 412, 416 
junior assistant, 24, 423 


SCOUTStrong Presidential Active Lifestyle (PALA) 
Challenge, 75, 103 


Scout Vespers, 261 
Scribe, 24, 420, 422 
Scuba BSA, 182, 425 
Scuba Diving merit badge, 182 
Sea level, 311, 336, 345 
Search and rescue, 33 
Sea Scouts, 183, 436 
Secchi disk, 234 
Second Class rank, 10, 25, 27, 50, 74, 76, 106, 158, 
186, 212, 222, 238, 258, 261, 290, 328, 360, 396, 
412-413, 415, 423 
Second-degree burn, 136-137 
Secret organizations, in Scouting, 398 
Self-leadership, 33-39, 44, 100, 403 
Senior patrol leader, inside front cover, 24, 26, 36, 
41-43, 294, 325, 420 
assistant, 24, 325, 420 


Servant leadership, 32, 33, 41 
Service log, 463 


Service project, 9, 32, 49-50, 68-69, 349, 382, 
411-413, 421, 424-425 


leadership of, 32, 50, 69, 412, 418 
Serving size, 294-295 
Sewing kit, 281 
Sexual responsibility, 101-102 
Shadow-stick method of finding direction, 356 
Shear lashing, 376-377 
Sheath, 219, 382-383, 385 
Sheet bend, 360, 370 
Shelter, 257-258, 277, 279, 387 
improvised, 259 


Shock, 111, 114, 116, 120-124, 129, 132, 137, 
144, 146, 149 


Shoes, 21, 125—126, 245, 310, 383-384 
camp, 245 
hiking, 242-243, 245, 278-279 
Shopping list, 296-299 
Shoulder stretch, 79 
Shovel, camp, 320, 387 
Sidestroke, 162, 165, 168 
Siegesbeck, Johann, 188 
Silent drowning, 178 
Simple fracture, 143-144 
Siple, Paul, 219 
Situps, 74, 77, 79-80 
Skating merit badge, 103 
Skin, caring for, 91, 239, 241 
Sleep, 12, 76, 85, 89-91, 99, 265, 277-279, 398 
Sleeping bag, 124, 138, 141, 255, 268, 273-274, 
277-280 
ratings for, 277-278 
shell, 277 
Sleeping pad, 145, 180, 268, 274, 277-278, 280 
Sling, 144-148 
Small-Boat Sailing merit badge, 177, 182 
Smartphone, 108, 208, 332, 338, 345 
Smellables, 232, 267, 275, 284-286 
Smoke detector, 154 
Snakebite, 129-130, 252 
Snorkeling BSA, 182, 425 
Snow Sports merit badge, 103, 416 
Snow structure, 258-260, 277, 279-280 
Social media, 405, 408, 409 
Soil and Water Conservation merit badge, 424 
South Pole, 346, 348 
Space blanket, 109 
Spar, 364, 372, 378 
Special diets, 87 


Spider bites, 131-132 

Spinal cord injuries, 109-116, 149 
Splint, 129, 144-148 

Splinter, removing, 135 

Sports merit badge, 76 

Sprains and strains, 142 


Square knot, 32, 39, 41, 145, 148, 171, 360, 365, 
An ae 7), 


awards, 427 
lookalikes, 365 
Square lashing, 373-374, 376-377 
Stages of leadership, 41-42 
Stalking, 211-212, 206 
Standing part, 364, 366-367, 369-370, 373, 378 
Stanton, Elizabeth Cady, 53 
Starboard, 174-176 
Star chart, 41, 219, 254, 354 
Star rank, 10, 27, 32, 103, 412-413, 415, 420 
Stars, 3, 8, 20, 218-219, 354-355 
“Star Spangled Banner,” 56-57 
Stationary fronts, 213 
Stern, 174-175 
Stick method of measurement, 330-331, 356 
Stings, 111, 131-133 
Stocking hat, 241 
STOP (when lost), 254-255 


Storms, 36, 45, 152-153, 212, 215-218, 238, 244, 
265, 287, 289, 392 


Stormy-weather signs, 217 


Stoves, 25, 91, 107, 136, 151, 223, 226-227, 231, 
239, 257, 266, 269, 272, 276, 286, 289-290, 
303-304, 307, 310, 317-318, 321, 359-360, 

BY 95 O87, o92—-999. 


Stranger danger, 400 
Stratus clouds, 214-215 
Stretching, 77-79, 94 
Stringers, 378 
Stroke, 115, 124 
swimming, 162-168, 170 
Stuff sacks, 272-273, 279-280, 284-286, 296, 303 
Sudden cardiac arrest, 119 


Sugar, 82, 84-86, 90, 189, 293-294, 296, 315-316, 
322-323 


Summer camp, 23, 64, 161, 261, 429-431, 434 


Summit Bechtel Family National Scout Reserve, 
224, 262, 431, 433 


Sump, 285, 309 

Sunburn, 136-137, 160 

Sun, navigating by, 356-357 

Sun protection factor (SPF), 91, 137, 239 
Sunscreen, 91, 136-137, 239, 278, 284 
Superficial burn, 136-137 


Supernova Award, 427 
Surgeon’s knot, 365 
Survival floating, 170 
Sustainability, 224 
merit badge, 56, 186, 222, 412 
Sweet 16 of BSA Safety, 151 
Swimming, 76, 151, 157-171, 260-261, 431 
ability, 159-160, 172 
merit badge, 74, 158, 161, 182, 412, 425 
strokes, 162-168, 170 
training, 161 
Swimmer, 158-159, 162 
beginner, 159, 169 
test, 158-159, 168-170, 172 
Swiss army knife, 379 
Switchback, 228, 248 


T 


Taps, 261 

Tarps, 280-281 

Taut-line hitch, 277, 280, 360, 367, 369 
Teaching, 36, 38-39, 41, 357, 407, 422 
Teaching EDGE, 32, 38, 41 

Teeth, caring for, 92 


Temperature, 138, 141, 216, 218, 239, 245, 
277-279, 306 


body, 91, 137, 139-141, 241, 279 
cooking, 311, 313, 325 
Tenderfoot fitness checklist, 77 


Tenderfoot rank, 10, 25, 27, 32, 50, 74, 76-77, 
80, 106, 186, 222, 238, 258, 261, 290, 360, 396, 
412-413, 415, 423 


Tents, 154, 227-228, 232, 255, 258-259, 265, 267, 
269, 272, 278-280, 284, 287, 383, 385, 398 


caring for, 279 
choosing a, 274-276 
knots used with, 363, 367, 369 
pitching, 258-259, 265, 276-277, 284-286 
repairing, 281 
Tepee fire lay, 390 
Textile merit badge, 189 
Thief knot, 365 
Thigh stretch, 78 
Third-degree burn, 136-137 
Three-point fireplace, 392 
Three R’s of personal protection, 396, 400-401 
Throwing water rescues, 177-179, 181 
Thunder, 160, 173, 216, 287 
Thunderheads, 216 
Thunderstorms, 45, 287 
Thwarts, 174-175 


Tick bite, 131 
Timber hitch, 360, 367, 376 
Time, measuring, 328, 332 
Tinder, 360, 388-391 
Tobacco, 12, 45, 68, 74, 94-99, 141, 404 
Tools, 127, 358-393, 413 
ax, 383-387 
camp shovel, 387 
camp stove, 392-393 
communication, 408, 422 
knots, 363-371 
lashings, 371-378 
navigation, 332-338, 357 
pockertknife, 378-381 
power, 92, 133 
rope, 360 
safety, 28 
saw, 382-383 
woods, 151, 392, 407, 423 
Tooth of Time, 216 
Topographic map, 100, 332-337, 342, 345, 349, 353 
Tornado, 70, 152, 218, 221 
Totin’ Chip, 386, 407, 423 
Tour and Activity Plan, 263-264 
Tracking, 202, 208-210 
Trail, 225-228, 231, 233, 237, 248 
animal, 204, 209, 211 
engineering, 251 
erosion on, 227, 251, 430 
food, 239-240, 268 
grade, 251 
manners, 223, 232-233, 250-251 
markers, 253 
Trailhead, 7-8, 249, 259, 437 


Training, 24, 28, 33, 35, 68, 106, 218, 397, 405, 
431434 


aquatics, 182-183 

first aid, 106, 118, 149, 155 
Transom, 175 
Tread Lightly!, 222, 224, 233-234 
Trees, 189, 193-195, 265-266, 287 
Trefoil, 19 
Trekking poles, 246, 252 
Triage, 152 
Triangular bandage, 109, 143-145, 147-148 
Tripod lashing, 377 
Trip plan, 246-247, 252, 262-263, 266 


Troop, 10, 21, 24, 258, 260-264, 279, 284, 
297, 302, 325, 350-351, 357, 372-373, 382, 
417-423, 430-431, 435-437 


campouts, 260 

committee, 44, 414 

guide, 24-25, 421 
Trudgen stroke, 162, 168 
True north, 333, 340-341, 343, 354 
Trusted adult, 45, 399-403, 406, 408-409 
Turn, 364 
Two-deep adult leadership, 262, 397 
Two halfhitches, 280, 360, 366-367, 369 
Two-handed carry, 150 
Type III life jacket, 172 


U 


Ultraviolet protection factor (UPF), 91, 137 
Underhand loop, 364 


Uniform, Scout, 15, 20-24, 26, 42, 56-57, 62, 
411, 420, 423-427 


United States of America, 12—13, 19-20, 50, 
52-62, 70-71, 113, 119, 127, 193, 218, 292, 432 


motto, 70 
Unit Fireguard Plan Chart, 266 


Universal Transverse Mercator (UTM) System, 
348-349 


coordinates, 349 
zones, 348 
nknown Scout, 18 
rine, 82, 138, 229, 240 
animal, 204 
Ursa Major, 354 
Urushiol, 127 
U.S. Coast Guard, 160, 172 
.S. Department of Agriculture, 81, 86, 306 
U.S. Forest Service, 224 
.S. Geological Survey, 332, 335 
Utilities, 106, 154-155 
TM (Universal Transverse Mercator) system, 
348-349 
coordinates, 349 
zones, 348 
UVA rays, 91 
UVB rays, 91 


ai cx 


c 


Vv 


Varsity Scouting, 431, 435-436 


Vegetables, 81, 83, 189, 291, 293-295, 301, 
311-313;,319 


Vegetarian, 87, 291 


Vehicular accidents, responding to, 106, 
113, 116, 152 


Venomous snakebite, 129-130 
Venturers, 427, 431, 435 
Venturing, 435 
Vertebrates, 199-202 
Vestibule, 275 
Veterans Day, 70 
Virus, 301 

in water, 240 
Vitamins, 81-85, 319 


Volunteer organization, 68 


Ww 


Walking assist, 142, 149 

Warm fronts, 213 

Warm-weather clothing, 242 

War of 1812, 57 

Waste disposal, 225, 228, 234, 307 
Watch method of navigation, 356 


Water, 82-83, 88, 91, 106, 137-141, 153, 173, 
233-234, 240, 266, 273, 287, 293 


bottle, 239, 268, 270-273, 284 

dishwater, 225, 227-228, 230, 309 

drinking, 82, 85, 91, 294 

for washing, 112, 125-126 

rescues, 177-181 

treating, 240, 269, 294 

treatment tablets, 239, 269, 294 
Water Sports merit badge, 103, 182 
Waypoints, 173, 346, 349 
Weather, 173, 186-187, 212-218, 225, 391 

camping and, 286-287, 391 

clouds and, 214-216 

hazardous, 149, 152, 160, 216-217 

lightning, 216 

map, 213 

signs, 217 

stormy, 217 

tornadoes, 218 

watch/warning, 212 


Webelos Scouts, 421, 427 
Webmaster, 24, 422 
Weight, 87-89 
limits, 89 
Welding merit badge, 28 
Whetstone, 381 
Whip kick, 166, 171 
Whipping, 361 
Whitewater merit badge, 177, 182 
Width, measuring, 330-331 
Wilderness Survival merit badge, 155, 255, 280 
Wildlife, 199-204, 212, 257, 282 
stalking, 211-212 
tracking, 208-210 
William I. Koch International Sea Scout Cup, 436 
William T. Hornaday Awards, 424 
Wind-chill factor, 219 
Woods tools, 359-393 
World community, 71 
World Conservation Award, 424-425 
World Crest, 425 
World Scout jamboree, 64, 431, 433-435 
Wrap, 372 


X 


X-trestle, 375 


Y 

Yells, patrol, 26 

YMCA, 161 

Your Flag, 59 

Youth Protection, 397, 399 
3 R's, 396, 400-401 
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